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One year since, with fear and trembling, I gave to • 
the wprld my testimony against the Monjaon defii- ' j 
«ion.^ It trainot g history of that people, or the rii^ 
smd progress of their singular cre^d. tt made no 
j^rittShsiops^ eren to trace them as a body through 
theil\arions l^6ttU9iie9tB in the WeArn cqfintry pre- 
vious to their emigrftticto to the TldDl<y of ^the Qxefl^ 
Salt Lake. Jf'was de^j|^ed simply % a record of 
personal experience? — a transcript of events written 
^om memory ; a faithful nAtratijre of such hopes and 
iears, joys and sorrows, as ^iij woman placed in such J 

circumstances must necessarily feel. *.♦. ' 

The success of that venture emboldens me to send 
anoth^barque in the same track, though this time it ' 
is the experience and adranlures of© another — of a 

ijian. Of course he takes Wfomewhat different view, 

% 
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but &g.ftCoitint coh'oborateB my testimony,. He pre- 

Cttt^a philosophical view of the Mor^pions, with their 

-^pBorH and social .condition as a community; but that 

neither softens nor modifies thq natui^e of the facts 

•'wmch came beneath his observation. It teas not from 

;jpribition or the" love of gold, but a senae of duty to 

* loiy Ijounfay azHf the '^^fOrld, thai; l^e other book was 

WHllen. The iiypqetors are' still aiu'oad in the land^ 

* every montfi brings th^ arrival of theii* dupes from 

foreign* shores^. Again I lift t)» voice of .warning. 

' Beware of their arts? — -Enter not t5e circle df th4ir 

fascinations ; their chai'ms are like 'those of the ser- 

^ft^n^ and lead to the death of al^'that is holy and 

. beautiftil in this lifi^ and all that qaA support thQ 

anxi^^ sou]^ i^its ipoments of dissoluiidh^^and give'- 

it •'happjiwud ArmBant entpurce intol^'^^the presence 

^jojg; men -madif -perfect. ^ 

I have been careful to preserve the tho|ights and 

sentimdbts of tli^ writer. Jn no case have I c^ffinged 

or omitto4 a sentence, because it did not agree with 

my feelings and opinions. I wished to be true to 

^'idm as I had been to myself. 

The writer was the nephew of my husband. Subse- 
quent to my escape from Mormondom, but before his 
family were aware of the fact, he took the overland 
route to California, stayed among the Mormons for a 



M 

time, went on to tbe Gold BegioD| cangl^ o^ frofti 
Exposure in tl!!^ mines, and came home'jkldte. . Qi||^ 
waai«nmarried, and i» the distribution 4>f his e9sc|A^ 
his papers wpre given to me. I hand them iver to 
yon, kind pwlic, r^ing on yonr candor and geA->* 
rositj i&r a djiarfitable app]redh|ti«ai of the work bj^ 
the moti^Qi which promjpt6d It * ' - * ^ ' * "« 
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THE EDITOR'S DESTGN. 1 



Thx public mind baa., begun to appreciate, with some degiae of 
correctness, the evil influence of the Mormon faith, and the ime 
nature of lU ix^^titutions. It has at least conmienced to perceive the 
extent of folly and wickedness that must naturally grow up undl^r 
such a sjstem^adverse alike to democratic institutions and the truths 
of Christianity. Priestcfaft, in its worst phase, is the soul And*lif' 
of Mormonism. The United States, as well as foreign countries, teem 
with these men and their confederates, whose niDrality is even more 
lax, whose delusion finds readier dupes, and whose designs are more 
fflnister and dangeroius' than those of Rome. Polygamy and the con- 
yersion of women are accounted among the chief instrumenAlities to 
promote their designs. To support th6 one and effect the other the 
most strenuous exertions ^e made. Nor is it always the case that 
efforts to secure fresh yictims are confined to the use of persuasion 
and advice, but physical assistance can be rendered when necessary 
to abduct and carry of^ in some emigrant train or caravan, such youth^ 
of either sex as circumstances throw in their way. 

If either of these volumes * should be the means of wammg one 
individual to escape their nefarious designs, I shall have been amply 
repaid for all my pains and lift>or. 

* The Auttior here refen to the p<u»iilar work entitled ** Female Life among the 
Monttoni.** 
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CHAPTER I. 

UTAH — MOUNT ZION INCIDENTS AND FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

BROTHER UNDERWOOD. 

UTAH 1 Deseret I The country of the Great Salt Lake I 
The region of saline plants 1 — ^the abode of the beautl- 
fnl, the wonderfol, and th€ new. Snow on the monntains, 
flowers in the valleys — the tall pine trees crowning the rocky 
heights, and tite gracefal cottonwood marking the margins 
of a hundred streams — the air redolent witl» the fragrance 
of blossoms unknown to the East — cattle grazing peacefully 
among the hills, or reposing in the shade — ^the tall spires of 
the Mormon temple glittering in the rich sunlight — the Mor- 
mon city, with its picturesque edifices, and busy inhabitants 
— ^bustle, hilarity, and confusion in the streets — huge 
family carriages filled with a mixed variety of old and young 
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women, and children of different ages and sizes — stately 
Mormon elders proceeding on pedestrian excursions of busi- 
ness or pleasure — dashing soldiers with nodding plumes, 
gay uniform^ and prancing steeds — Indians in all tft glory 
of their liatjjpnal costume loitering near places of low resort. 
Ana las^ not least, a company of English emigrant con- 
verts to the new faith, approaching in the distance. 



MOUNT ZION, 

The Great Salt Lake City, called Zioii t>y -the Mor- 
mons, is pleasantly situated. They are fond 'of comparing 
it fb the ancient capital of Judea, though to find atiy 
resemblance between the two, must require a great*stretch 
of imagination. For sublime and picturesque scenery, the 
Mormon city has no rival in the world. Behind it, like an 
amphitheatre, rise the lofty summits of the Wahsatih i 
mountains, whence never-failing streams of fresh water 
descend, and are conducted in small channels on either side 
of the streets. The city is well laid out ; the streets, which 
are one hundred and twenty feet wide, intersect each other 
at right anglo^, and are ornamented by rows of cottonwood 
trees. The houses are all adobes vrith the exception of the 
Qovemor's palace. They are substantial and elegant, and 
though generally small, a few are very large and commodi- 
ous ; each house stands back a short distance from the 
street, and is surrounded by a small garden ; each block 
has a bishop or spiritual overseer, whose duty it is to know 
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eyerything passing within his jurisdiction. He most examine 
ejerj week into the moral and material condition of each 
family, and. report to the Governor. With this prelimi- 
nary liflice of Utah, and its famous city, I aball proceed 
to recount whatever was most interesting, amusing, and 
instructive to me during my visit to that place, in^the dim- 
mer of 1855. 



mcmSNTS AND FIRSf DIFBESSIONS. 

I was one of a small company who took the overland 
route to CaHfomia, irore for the amusement of the thing 
than any other purpose. We hunted buffalo on the plains> 
visited. trappers in the mountains, and feasted with half- 
naked savages, till novelty gave place to weariness, and our 
approach to the habitations of civilized man, was attended 
with feelings of decided pleasure. When the saints from 
the United. States, or other parts otXhe world, arrive within 
sight of the city, thfy prostrate themselves to the earth like 
the Mohammedans when they discover the sacred edifices of 
Mecca ; in our case, however, the discovery of its gleam- 
ing habitations was only hailed by a shout of joy, and 
accelerated speed along the well-worn road. This road, 
thongh generally good, was quite as remarkable as othei 
things belonging to the same territory. It went bending, 
hither and thither, first to to the right, then to the left, 
winding around the mountain spurs, and the bases of hills, 
till finally reaching the plain on which the city stands, we 
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entered it jost as the san was decllQiag in the w^jHern r 
horizon, and the shadows of night began to ffiiilfmcpn tjjfb 
mountain tops. Of course our first desire w^9 to obtam 
shelter and food, not only for that night, but several^weeks. 
Zion was crowded with visitors, travellers, and emigrants, 
undfir similar necessities. There are some persons who for 
a consideration will supply what we want — I say for a con- 
sideration — the Mormon brethren in this respect resembling 
the Jews of old, who while affecting to despise the Gen- 
tiles, were at the same time strongly enamored of Gentile 
gold. We applied for lodgings at the United States Hotel^ 
kept by the Hon. Mr. Kinney, U. S. judge for the terri- 
tory of Utah, but to our great disappointment his house was 
full. He likewise expressed regret, but gave us du'ections 
to a smaller and much inferior establishment, kept by a 
Mormon — Brother Underwood. 

V 

" BROTHER Ui^DERWOOD 1" 

I. said to myself, walking in the direction of his house, 
" that name sounds familiar," and I patiently strove to recall 
where or under what circumstances I became acquainted 
with its owner. Thu8 meditating, I reached the domicile. 
It was now nearly dark ; there was no candle or lamp burn- 
ing, and I could obtain only a very unsatisfactory glimpse 
of my host. Yet his manner was kind and cordial, and 
he spoke in a frank cheerful voice. I told him my necessi- 
ties. He said, very well, he would see, and disappeared. 
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, Thu formality usual m Eastern hotels was entirely dis- 
'^nsed T^l^'here. There was no registry of names, and 
tK^re seemed to be no clerks or assistants, with the exception 
of a small boy, who acted in the double capacity of errand 
runner and bar-tender. At present he sat dozing behind 
a small counter, apparently unconscious of the presence* of 
a stranger ; meanwhile we heard some one (whom we sup- 
posed to be our host) ruMuing up and down stairs, opening 
and shutting doors, and calling through the rooms, " Nelly, 
Nelly I'' After an absence sufiSciently prolonged to have 
cooked and prepared a good supper, he returned with the 
dismal intelligence that there was no one in the house who 
could get us anything to eat, but that he would show us 
to our apartments if we desired to remain. My companions 
angrily expostulated with the man. He excused the matter 
by throwing the blame on his wives ; they generally took 
turns, he said, in going out, and the one whose duty it 
was to stay at home, had neglectea or forgotten it. He 
supposed she was at a neighbor's, though where, it would be 
impossible to tell. All but myself decided to depart. I was 
secure of a shelter, that was half I sought, and I hoped that 
the remainder might be forthcoming ; so taking up my tra- 
velling-bag, I bade my companions call on me the ensuing 
day, and with a hearty " good night," prepared to follow 
my obsequious host. The room to which he consigned me 
was a sort of little cell. He had brought up in his hand a 
short piece of tallow candle, contained in an iron can- 
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dlestick, which to judge from its appearance, migh#haYe* 
been coeval with Noah's ark. This he placed ^n a rode 
semblance of a table, and unceremoniously withdrew. I 
scarcely had courage to inspect the apartment. I hoped that 
the roof was tight, and the bed clean. I hoped too, that 
by-and-by I might be summoned to supper, though my 
better judgment rebelled against such anticipations. On 
rummaging my pockets, however, I found the remains of a 
broken cracker, and a small portion of dried fruit, which 
had hitherto escaped my notice. This I ate, and coomiend- 
ing myself to Divine Providence, retked to bed, though 
determining to lie awake, at least, until the candle burnt out. 
The more I saw of Brother Underwood the more firmly I 
became convinced that I had been previously acquainted 
with him. At length, with a sudden, flash of thought, I 
remembered the time and circumstances. It was in the 
State of New York. ^My introduction to him was merely 
casual, though with the woman he subsequently married I 
was intimately acquainted. How exceedingly strange I 
Would she know me ? Would she receive me as a friend ? 
I questioned Only those who have been far from home 
and friends can realize with what delight I anticipated 
meeting with an old acquaintance, in whose society some of 
the happiest days in my life had been spent. Then it 
occurred to me that I might be mistaken, and having by 
this time relinquished all hopes of supper, I saw the candle 
swale, flare, and flicker without reluctance. A moment 
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more it blazed, flashed up suddenly, then the wick feU otct 
to one side, became saturated in the melted tallow, and all 
was darkness. 

I cannot say that my bed reminded me of any I had ever 
slept in before ; for to tell the truth, it did not. Tliongh 
not much inclined to luxuriousness, I found it hard, cold, 
and uncomfortable. It was yet early in the season, and 
cool nights are characteristic of the climate of Utah, even 
in the midst of summer. I wished for a warm quilt or cover- 
Hd, but as none could be had, determined to be satisfied 
without it. After all, there is no philosophy like that which 
prompts a man to conform to circumstances, and make the 
best of everything. With these feelings I composed myself 
to rest, and soon fell asleep. I awoke in the morning with 
a gnawing sensation of hunger, and actually 'shivering with 
cold. Silence prevailed throughout the house, and no one 
seemed to be stirring, though it was broad day. I had full 
leisure and opportunity to examine my room and its con- 
comitants. I found it a hard thing, indeed, to be satisfied 
therewith, and unavoidably found myself wishing that its 
general appearance were otherwise. Notwillfertanding all 
my philosophy, I felt that my satisfaction would be greater 
Vere more neatness and taste displayed in its arrangements. 
I had been accustomed to lave my hands and face in the 
fresh mountain springs, and could not be content with the 
quart bowl of water prepared for my use. Then the napkin 
had evidently grown old in some other employment before 
being applied to its present purpose. I think that if the 
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floor had been well scrabbed and sanded, this small *pieoe 
of old, dusty, faded rag carpet might be happily dispensed 
with. The micortained window looks unpleasant, the glass 
being so dingy that before looking through it to obtain a 
view of the mountams, I am obliged to wash it with the 
napkin, in which laudable endeavor to exercise the vocation 
of chamber-maid, I pushed out one of the panes. It fell to 
the ground and broke with a crash, ^obably awaking the 
family, as I heard them moving about soon after. Jn 
attempting to seat myself on one of the chairs, it let me 
sprawling to the floor, and I ascertained that, one leg being 
broken, it could only be retained in an upright position 
while standing with its back to the wall. My table had 
evidently been a stranger to hydropathy for a very long 
time. Instead of a lock, my door was fastened with a wooden 
button. The fireplace Was filled with ashes and cinders, 
while the jambs were literally festooned with pendent webs. 

I look around %r a bell. The apartment is not furnished 
'with any suclr coHvenience. I think of ordering a fire. I 
wonder whe« biukfast will be ready. I ponder the best 
way of man% myself known to the landlady. I muse on a 
thousand other things, till tired out of all patience with wait- 
ing to be stfinmoned below, I hastily descended and made 
my way to the bar-room without formality. 

I found Brother Underwood in the bar. He was quietly 
munching a hard brown lump, designated a rusk. He 
looked up, and his broad features relaxed into a smile. 

** Got in a hurry for breakfast, eh ?" he inquired. 
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I replied in the aflQrmatiye, Teminding him that I had no 
supper the night before. 

" Ah yes," he answered, " I recollect, Nelly was out." 

I paid no attention to this remark, but again referred to 
the morning meal. 

" Certainly, certainly," he said, " it will soon be 
ready." 

There was certainly a great rush of business going on in 
a neighboring apartment, and as my host seemed communi- 
cative, lively, and amiable, I sat down to wait patiently and 
converse with him. 

"How long have you been in Utah?" I ventured to 
inquire. 

" About Jve years," he replied, musingly. 

** And you removed from Cortland County, in tlie State 

of New York." 

* 

" Why do you ask ?" 

** Because your v^ce, and face, ai^ name, strongly 
remind me of one with whom I was formerfy a<!riuainted." 

" Your name ?" he inquired. , ^ . , 

I mentioned it. "^ 

He looked earnestfy in my face for a minute or two. 
" Yes," he observed, " I have a faint recollecfton of your 
features, and I hai% heard my wife speak of you." _ 

" Her name was Maria R ^' 

He assented, and held out his hand. 

I met his grasp with a cordial pressure. 

" I shall be most happy to see her," I observed. 
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** You will probably meet at breakfast," he said. " I 

wonder whether or not she will know you ?" 

Probably an hour elapsed before we were summoned to 
« 
breakfast, and then a faded woman came to the door with 

the announcement. I directed an inquiring glance towards 

my host. 

" My second wife," he remarked, 

" Oh, I beg pardon." 

"No apologies are necessary," he replied, leading the 
way to the breakfast room. Half a dozen women, all the 
wives of my host, were standing around. I knew Maria at 
a glance, though she gave me no look or token of recogni- 
tion. Her husband smiled, and inquired if she had forgotten 
an old friend ; she gazed curiously in my fa^, then her 
countenance lighted up, and she cordially offered her hand. 

Our meeting, however, under such circumstances was one 
of ^painful embarrassment. I could not help speculating on 
the appearance of Maria compared to what it had formerly 
' been. I had known her as one of the most tidy and indus- 
trious of gU^ ^nd now her dress and manner were indica- 
tive of the^rtmost carelessness and negligence, to say noth- 
ing of the want of neatness conspicuouB in every part of the 
house. ThSngh my hunger gave it a zest, the breakfast was 
anything but ^ood. There was not a^dish on the table 
even tolerably well cooked. The coffee was bitter and 
" muddy," the meat burned, the bread half dough, and the 
butter — but I forbear to speak of that — ^it looked inde- 
scribably, and I did not taste it. 
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** As joa are an old acqoaintance," said Undenrood, " I 
shall expect jon to make my house your home daring your 
stay in this place. You can scarcely expect to be better 
accommodated. Quiet is a great thing, sir, a very great 
thing. I have no boarders except my family, and little 
custom. Of course, I don't want much— just a little to 
bring in a trifle of change, is all that i desire. It is expeH- 
siva living here, very — so many mouths to fill," and he 
glanced at his wirei. 

** How long did you design staying ?" inquired Maria. 

** That depends on circumstances." 

" You will stay with us, I will see that you have com- 
fortable accommodations," said Maria. 

" All the other houses of entertainment are full," con- 
tinued Underwood. " They always are. The brethren 
move^ out here to be separated from the rest of the world, 
and build up a righteous and holy kingdom, but it seems 
that the world cannot do without them." 

Maria turned her eyes towards him imploringly. 

" I should suppose that my tompanions ^£pi^ soon be 
here," I observed, wishing to change the convtfVH^on ; nor 
was I mistaken. On rising from from the table, I heard 
voices in the bar-room. " They have come," F ejaculated, 
and taking French leave of the ladies, went out to meet them, 

"And what do you think of Mormondom?" inquired. 
Harry Buck, the moment we were out of the house. 

" I shall reply by retorting the same question," I answer- 
ed. " What do you think of it V^ 
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" What will induce me to get away as soon as possible,'* 
he said. " We are going on to-morrow." 

" To-morrow 1" I exclaimed with surprise. 

" You needn't look so scared up," he said, laughing. " Is 
it strange that a man should wish to leave a place where he 
can get no food but roasted potatoes, and no shelter but an 
ftd emigrant wagon cover." 

" Has this been your fare ?" ^ 

"Certamly it has. We went around to the different 
houses of entertainment, but all were full. We could pre- 
sent no claim to the hospitality of the Saints, and had not 
an old Indian fortunately come to our assistance, we should 
have been compelled to pass the night in the streets, or to 
have sought you out with a certainty of not getting any 
suppler." 

"And the old fellow took pity on your forlorn con- 
dition?" 

" He did. He cheerfully shared his bed and fopd with 
OS. *It was poor and scant to be sure, and only better than 
none." ^^ • 

"Jshei'-Mormon?" 

" A Mormon 1 No ; he hates and despises the whole sect 
— says thdy are thieves, liars, and devils ; in short, the 
greatest rascail in existence.". 

" That may be all true," I replied, "yet I prefer to have 
evidence of the fact. I have succeeded in finding an old 
friend, ^d shall remain some time, probably all summer." ' 

They tried in vain to dissuade me, but my resolution once 
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taken was not easily moved. Various reasons which it is 
not necessary to repeat, influenced my decision, and the 
matter was settled. 

I found a manifest improvement in the appearance of 
things at Brother Underwood's when I returned at ni^ht. 
The floors had been newly swept, the webs brushed away, 
and the dingy windows cleansed. When I ascended to my 
room of the previous evening, I found that the good work 
had extended even there. A cheerful fire was burning on 
the hearth, the broken chair had been removed, and so many 
little additions to comfort and convenience had been furnish- 
ed that the transformation was complete. I could easily 
guess who had done this, and what motive inspired it , 
Maria was ambitious to make her circumstances appear in 
the best possible light to one she had formerly known. 
There was no harm, and there might be much good in that. 
Just at dusk I was called to il plentiful supper, at which she 
presided, while the other wives of her husband remained in 
the kitchen. 

I subsequently discovered that Brother Underwood was 
not considered strictly orthodox. He belong to the 
Mormon church, and practised polygamy, yet he was not so 
liberal with his money as the elders desired, and had on 
several occasions boldly refused to pay hii^ assessment of 
tithes. He possessed, however, and in an eminent degree, 
one quality which Mormon husbands especially need, 
and which at all times and seasons they are reqmred to 
exercise. This was good nature, and that easy sort oP dis- 
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position, which rests satisfied with getting along "sora 
how." If things went wrong, "oh well,. never mind" 1 
the meals were not prepared by the right time, or not at all 
it made little difference to him. He would roast a potato, 
or mnnch a crust, and expected to live just as long as though 
everything went on in the smoothest manner. 

His wives generally partook of the same qualities. They 
were the laziest set it was ever my fortune to behbld, and 
the five did not perform on an average the ordinary work of 
one good housewife in the Eastern States. Yet strange as 
it may appear, Underwood had married them solely with the 
view to their labor. He wished to keep a hotel or boarding- 
house without the extra expense of servants. When 
Maria's health failed, and she could not perform the duties 
devolving on her, instead of hiring a gu*l he married another 
wife. She refused to work, and he resorted again to the 
same alternative with no bAter success. Thus one after 
another had been added to his family with n6 advantage to • 
him. Fortunately they bore few children, or his circum- 
stances would have been still more embarrassed. These 
women divided their tune pretty equally between visiting, 
sleeping, and govig to church ; one attending to the house- 
hold affairs this day, and another the next ; while such general - 
concerns as wJIShing and scrubbing were utterly neglected. 
Though these women were actually too indolent to quarrel, 
they had no domestic feeling, no interest in common- with their 
husba nd |to preserve order, and promote the family welfare. 
In 4ls f^athy and indifference jbhey strongly resemble the 
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seryants, for whom they were designed to be a sabstitate. 
These things were obvious enough to a stranger ; I deter- 
mmed to ascertain whether or not Brother Underwood 
regarded them in the same light. I felt little delicacy in 
broaching the subject, as the Mormon, unlike the Mussul- 
man, manifests little sensitiveness in regard to his wives. 
They will sit for hours relating their domestic experiences, 
vexations, and the motives that caused them to desire so 
mtunate a connection with so many women. Of course there 
will be different views, but in many cases it is my candid 
opinion that the husband is more to be pitied tiian his wives. 
One day, when our acquaintance had ripened into familiarity, 
I inquired of Brother Underwood if he considered polygamy 
conducive to the happiness of those husbands who practised 
It. 

He frankly replied, " Generally speaking, I do not. One 
thing is certain, it has been my ruin in a pecuniary view — 
. aot that exactly either, but it has caused a stagnation in 
oiy affairs that to a person of different temperament would 
have occasioned madness or suicide. Fortunately I take 
thmgs easy, and never suffer myself to be worried, come 
what may." 

No one, I believ6 who had seen his broad, smiling, good- 
natured countenance would have disputed this. 

" It seems to me that you might do a good busine^ at 
hotel keeping under other circumstances," I remarked. 

" No one can be more certain of that than J am," h» 
answered, broadly smiling ; " yet I have given up oil Sppes 
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of that ; in fact I care no longer about it. One or two 
boarders at a time is quite enough. I wish to retain what 
little property I have succeeded in getting ; I have no expec- 
tation of ever obtaining more." 

" Candidly and truly, do not you, who have tried both, 
consider the one-wife system to be the best pecuniarily, as 
well as morally and socially ?" 

" Not a doubt, of it," he replied ; " but uneasiness seems 
characteristic of human nature. Few men, I believe, 
. are entirely satisfied with one wife. They find deficiencies 
in her which they seek to remedy, where polygamy is allow- 
ed, by taking another, and as no woman is ever perfect, 
the number from this same motive may be indefinitely 
increased." 

" And no one knows exactly what a thing is until he has 
trW it," I replied. 

" Exactly so." 

" Do you not suppose that many who have tried polygamy 
would gladly go back to the one-wife system, could they 
reasonably do so ?" 

**I know it ; but a marriage once consummated is not to 
be readily abandoned. Justice to the woman requires its 
permanency." 

" And you find no difficulty in procuring second, third, or 
even the seventh or eighth wife." 

" None whatever, so far as I am sCi^re. It is even said, 
Shat the more'^J^^ves ft man has, the more he may have, 
especially in those families where labor is required of th^ 
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female members. I have been told that many girls make it 
a condition in their conrtship that their fntnre husbands 
shall marry at least two other wives, in order that the cares 
and burdens of household duties, with the annoyance of 
children, may be lessened by being divided." 

" A practical view, certainly." 

" And one which serves admirably to banish whatever 
objections a female might reasonably have to married life. 
Most women strongly obgect to being mothers to largo 
families, and if such is the case it is decidedly against their 
wishes and wills. The first child is welcomed, the second 
tolerated, the prospect of a third occasions tears and re- 
proaches, and that of the fourth is attended with exhibitions 
of temper, ebullitions of spleen, fits of melancholy, and not 
unfrequently with actual dislike or hatred of the husband. 
Whatever unhappiness the want of children may occa4pn 
m some families and under certain circumstances, it cannot 
be denied by any one even tolerably acquainted with the 
facts of the case, that too many of them is a source of greater 
disquietude and discontent to those that give then^ birth, 
and on whom during infancy and childhood the care of them 
necessarily devolves." 

" Likely enough ; yet what bearing has this on the system 
of polygamy ?" 

" Much, very much. Where polygan^y is indulged,**few 
women ever give birth to more than two or tlfree children 
apiece. These are soon out of the way, ^uad their motheni 
at liberty ; while at the same time the burdens of^^^ke hus- 
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band are increased, and his application to labor or bnsineflB 
IB even more imperatively required." -jj 

** But Maria was doubtless averse to your second mar- * 

Without noticing my last remark, he continued : " I • 

could point you to many women in Utah who are strong 
advocates of polygamy, though their husbands are* doubtful 
of its utility, and hesitafb about practising it." 

I became subsequently convinced that there was much 
truth in his statement, and was forcibly remmded of Lady 

Hilary Wortley Montague's remarks, where she expresses her 
belief that the ladies in the Turkish harems lead the easiest 
and happiest lives in the world, and also of what a young 
lady of good sense and respectable position in society once 
said in my hearing, '' that she would rather be the fiftieth « 
wi^e of a rich man who could support her without the neces- 

^ sity of labor, or the inthrallment of family affabrs, than the 
only wife of one who would expect her to perform all sorts 
of menial labors, besides giving birth to and rearing a Aoiett 
childte.''(a.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

fiLANCES AND OLIHPSES — COSTUMIB — SCENES IN THE STREETS, 

ETC. 



,-* 



WHILE walking the streets of Zion my thoughts con- ^ 
stantly referred to the great changes that a few short 
years had sufficed to accomplish. Land rescued from 
savages and wild beasts ; redeemed from the wild ; elegant 
«8tnictnres built ; a populous city, rich in the various ele- 
ments of prosperity, and the resort of thodbands of emigrants # 
from all parts of the world, is a great work to be performed 
in half a scorie of years, more especially when its isolated con- 
dition, and the absence of all water communication ygib the 
ocean is considered. One thing is certain ; the Mormons, 
whatever may be the faults of their religious or social sys- ^ 
tern, are not deficient in the energy and perseverance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Yet not a tithe of the country they 
nominally J^ecupy fs cleared or inhabited. Little rn|fcirii 
of Mormo'nr are settled here and there, at \i%^, fijpiy or 
tw«iity miles from thd main settlement, >o which, for variou|r 
reasons they pay a semi-annual vidt^udnb theti||fhan- 
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ner as the ancient Jews went np to Jerasalem. The appear- 
ance of these people, when seen in the streets, is mnch infe- 
rior to that of the natives of Zion, and yon soon learn to 
distiugiiiKh tbcm. They are coarse and mde in manner, 
itr^pndcut, staring and canons, miserably dressed in a cos- 
tume half-w|^ between that of the Indian and white man. 

You are surprised at the unmistakable marks of Indian 
« 
descent that many of the youngef ones exhibit. The 

straight, well-proportioned figure, long coarse hair, high 

chock bones, and wary expression of eye and countenance 

■* betray to the most casual observer the mixture of races. 
One thing that^ strikes you as remarkable, is the assem- 
blage of diflferent nations to be seen in the streets, Gibral- 
ter itself can scarcely be more favored in this respect. 
Kvcry nation in Europe, and every State in the Union has 
representatives here. The tall Norwegian, fresh from his 

i nwve pine forests ; the Dane, probably a descendant of 
some sec^king of old ; the blue-eyed German, meet, and 
probably salute you in a language whose strange unintelli- 
gibl^gibberish has no more meaning to your ears than the 
gabtS of so many geese. These generally retain their 
national costume for a time, but sooner or later adopt that 
of the Mormons, which varies little from the -usual style of 
English dress. Brigham Young, the patriarch, attempted 
<t}||»d the fashions, and set out with a (Slouched yellow hat, 
muo||Ajtoo lyge even for his large be^d, green frock coat, 
and pants large in size and loose fe lit, white sock|iiA[Ld 
pUpP|PI[., He WteB fdihired by some of the elders, though 

> •*»■ ■ • . 
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the young men and dandies were saintolerably wicked as to 

prefer imitating the people of the world. 

Zion, like other cities, has its fashionable streets. In 
these some are dresfted with foppish extravagance, and a 
great many in clothes of expensive material. You are 
tempted to wonder how so mucli finery ever found its way 
to such an out-of-the-way place. 

Of course, the ladies in personal adornment must keep up 
with their husbands and lovers. The wives and daughters 
of the rich dress expensively, with good taste and effect. 
Many of them are attractive in appearance, and some woul^,^ 
produce a decided sensation in any European drawing-room. 
These were objects of especial attention to the United States ' 
officers and soldiers, which gave great umbrage to the 
Mormons. ^ 

Many of the poorer class of women work in the fields. 
These adopted a costume something like the Bloomer,*con- 
sisting of wide pants, gathered Jwith a band around the 
ankle, short skirts, and a broad-brimmed straw hat of home 
manufacture, yet all the better for that. They were adorned 
with knots of ribbon, and being rather jauntily wolfcni one » 
side, had altogether a pleasant effect. ^ 

The arrival of an emigrant train always occasioned a 
great amount of bustle and excitement, and such arrivals 
were of frequent occurrence. Some were bound to (iitgon, 
others to .California, but by far the gteate^numbier were 
Mpign Mormons^lSilK) came to join their OTethi"^ in the 
promised land. These are hos^li^y ^||BPtaine^and pHV* 
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Tided with homes Bmmfg the wealthy saints, imtQ they can 
procure some of their own. Even after that, they are sup- 
plied with cattle, domestic nteusils, food, clothing, and other 
necessaries at a trifling cost, until they are enabled to get a 
''start." This seems to me a praiseworthy and humane 
policy. ** Thou shalt not oppress the stranger, for ye were 

» strangers in xhe land of Egypt," said the great Jewish Law- 
giver ; a maxim too often forgotten by our own people. 
These emigrants are a source of great wealth to the Mor- 
mon Church, besides being an important addition to their 
Slumbers. Many of them bring large sums in gold and sil- 
ver ; others have strong hands and willing hearts to work, 
and thereby increase the material wealth of the country ; 
and all are blindly attached to their novel faith and creed. 

^uch emigrants are precisely the kind of people required 
to bring Out the resources of a State. Few " gentlemen '^ 

^ among them, and no " ladies ;" but all true-hearted men and 
women, inured to toil and hardship, with brawny shoulders, 
firm step, and coarse hands. Deficient in the exterior graces 
of polite education, they generally exhibit i strong native 
sense yi right, and what is due from man to man. They 
soon found employment, and in most cases, were busy and 
satisfied. (J.) The exceptions were those of old people, who 
had left their native country for the sake of ending their 
days .in the society of their children, and who seemed to 
sadly miss tl^ old familiar accociations of former years. I 
was always fond of the society of agedTpeople, and sonMof 
i&eseinterested oA very jKuch, though I could neither speak 
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nor imderstand a connected sentenciSni their langaage, I 
was deeply struck with the appearance of two old Norwe- 
gians — ^husband and wife, who lived with their son and his 
family, in a small adobe house, on one of the principal streets. 
They had all the appearance of great age — ^long white 
locks, and beat forms, with that indescribable something in 
manner and countenance, which even among th^rudestiipeo- 
ple commands yeneration. They seemed inseparable — ^that 
old mait and his equally ancient wife. When the ainwas 
damp or chill, yon could see them sitting by the window. In 
warm sunshiny weather they often came out on the little 
porch, but it was easy enough to be perceived that the old 
people were not happy. There was an air of loneliness 
about them. They were home-sick — how could it be other- 
wise ? They were too old to form new friendships, or s€|^ 
new pleasures. They are tired of isolation from all the 
habits to which they have been accustomed through a long 
and undoubtedly happy life, besides being disgusted with 
the condition of the things they find around them. The 
wife pines for her old neighbors, her little village church, 
the voice of her aged pastor, and the mounds in the tidy 
grave-yard, where her ancestors sleep. I missed them one 
day from the window, and still the nexVthey were invisible. 
Then rumors came that the old Norwegian woman had 
fallen down in a fit. Another quickly followed, that she 
was dead, and I felt a certain presentiment that her com- 
Pl^n could not \ong survive. I attended the funeral, 
which was conducted after the if^ner usual in JNfprwa^ 
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The coffin was borne iSi'the shonlders of six stoat firardgn- 
ers, and followed to the place of burial by a large company 
of foreign men and women. First, and conspicnoiis among 
them, was the aged husband of the deceased, bending 
beneath the weight of unutterable sorrow, and looking older 
by several years, than when I had last bdield him. He 
seemed utterly decrepid and helpless, and was obliged to 
lean heavily for support on the arm of his son. His frame 
wip^hat of a giant, and he must have been in his best days 
of wonderful strength, though now he shook and shivered 
as if under the influence of strong convulsions. 

The procession passed out into a little open plain, bounded 
by large rocks, and extremely desolate in appearance. It 
halted by an open grave, over which a solitary cottonwood 
waved its huge branches. After the usual preliminaries, the 
coffin was lowered down, when the old man totfered to the 
head of the grave, and sat down, with one long, earnest, 
straining look into its gloomy recesses. Then the son, tak- 
ing his station at the foot, opened a small book, and read 
from it in his native toDgue, what I supposed to be the 
funeral service of the Norwegian church, during which the 
whole assemblage reverently uncovered their heads. Many 
of these were evidently illiterate, and somewhat boorish in 
manner, but all seemed deeply influenced by unaffected feel- 
ing. ,^everal of the women sobbed and wept bitterly, and the 
reader himself paused at intervals, apparently overcome by 
the depth of his emotions. 

This exercise was succeeded by a few moments of silence. 
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when another person stepped from the crowd, and began a 

short address, perhaps eulogistic of the yirtaes of the 
deceased, or more probably a strain of exhortation to the 
living. His manner was earnest, and the tone of his voice 
solemn and impressive. He finished, when a few handsfnl 
of earth were thrown into the grave, when those who had 
acted as bearers came immediately forward, and takings 
some shovels proceeded to fill the grave. While this wils 
transpiring, the son took his former place, and some ^ in 
the assembly raised a hymn, with a long, slow, monmfol air. 
The strain was immediately taken np by many voices, while 
the echoes rolled and died away in musical cadence among 
the hills. I was deeply affected, though unable to under- 
stand a syllable. 

Meantime, a man had gone into the ravine near by, 
whence he returned with two small branches with green 
leaves, that he had broken off a chenopodiaceous shrub, 
native to the place. He approached with the apparent 
intention of erecting them at the head of the grave, wh^i 
the old husband, who had sat immovable, his face buried in 
his hands, made a hasty gesture of dissent, and pointed to a 
dwarf pine growing on a small mound at a little distance. 
The man understood his mistake, and throwing down the 
shrubs, proceeded to gather the pine boughs, with their 
green tufts of long spiral leaves and pointed cones. ^ These 
were placed upright at either extremity of the grave. A 
few sentences of prayer were then repeated in a low voice ; 
the old man, assisted by his son, rose to his feet, i^d all dis- 
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peraed. For a day or two I thought much of the old Nor- 
wegiau, and the probable effect which the decease of hk 
wife would have on him. Then I took a short trip to a 
neighboring settlement, where I remained nearly a week. 
I purchased a horse, and returned by a bridle-path, leading 
near the old woman's place of burial. Suddenly my horse 
pricked up his ears, as if listening intently, and in another 
moment the loud edioes of a martial strain reyerberated' 
thifsgh the woods. Riding on, I soon discoTered that 
another funeral was proceedmg. The singers were standmg 
around a new-made grave, chanting with most impressiye 
utterance and gestures, the national air of Norway, and 
simultaneously bursting into a chorus, of which the burden, 
prolonged in a loud, full-toned, enthusiastic aspiration was, 
'' Gamle Norge." I reined in my horse till the pine branches 
were erected, when the company peaceably dispersed, and 
all that remained to earth of the old man, was left sleeping 
quietly by his wife* Upon inquiry, I found that he had 
been a patriot and a warrior, and that his name was 
honorably mentioned in his natiye land.(c.) 

Many emigrant trains on their way to California or Ore- 
gon stop at the Mormon city to obtain Test and refreshment. 
This is obviously a great advantage to the country, and con- 
tributes largely to its wealth, by furnishing a market for all 
kinds of produce. These trains are not the least remarka- 
ble feature of the western world. They come from all 
quarters — Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Missonri, and such 
a combination of strange characters rarely and perhaps 
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nerer mieet under other drcmnstuioeB. Each ftmfly ii 
generallj famished with a large stoat wagon ^wn by 
moles OT oxen, in almost fabnloos nnmbers, and capable of 
acconmiodating quite a nomber of people. Hoops, bent to 
form a half-cirele, with a coarse white cloth stretched over 
tiliem, make a passable cover. These are attended bj men 
on horsebadc, with hunters and half-breeds on foot. Many 
a time emigrant p%rties doable in number while joumejing 
across the plains. The Americans, or those who had resided 
for several years in the States; were usually well-dressed, 
though mostly rough and coarse, and generally fond of 
q)iritaous liquors. The men were not sociable, except when 
the prices and qualities of land, or the abundance of gold in 
their prospective home, was. the subject of discussion. This, 
however, I attributed to a sort of jealous fear of the Mor- 
mons, whom they had learned to regard as enemies, and 
whose mov^nents they incessantly watched. They took 
care to show the handles of concealed weapons, and man- 
aged fire-urms with dextmty, though carefully avmding all 
altercations and disputes. One thing was particularly 
observable in many of them — a straining after effect, and 
an attempt to make themselves appear more wealthy and 
intelligent than they really were. Their language was 
generally nngrammatical, idiomatic, and extravagant ; ex- 
cessively profane, and interlarded with obsolete phrases, and 
nicknames applied almost indiscnmlnately. Yet one of 
tiiese men, who had acquired some little property, and felt 
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very lar^e in conseqaence, though he could neither read 
writing nor write his name, had the impudence (what else 
can we call it ?) to cause himself to be nominated as candi- 
date for the legislature of his native State, was supported 
by an independent ticket, and obtained the office, after 
which he aspired to be governor. Failing in this, he con- 
ceived the idea of going West, where his talents would be 
better appreciated. Hence he had gpne roving about, 
always dissatisfied because the people refused to trust 
him with some high office. He was evidently a singu- 
lar man, uniting in himself the confidence and self-possession 
of the well-bred gentleman, with- the coarseness and low 
tastes of the uncivilized boor. He would exhibit in one 
day the most opposite qualities. Frankness and reserve, 
recklessness and self-control, penuriousness and prodigality. 
I was told of one act which he originated and carried 
through the legislature, and which empowered each of the 
members to purchase at the public expense a leather trunk, 
dressing case, and gold pencil of the value of ten dollars. 
Could anything show the man in a clearer light? It 
was amusing to witness the sharp eyes with which these 
men regarded the movements of their women when the 
Mormons were about. 

There is a camping-ground on one side of the city, where 
such travellers, as choose can pitch their tents and reside 
with comfort during their stay at Mormondom, which is 
always prolonged to a mcpth, and sometimes much longer. 
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I used often to yisit these companies, and when they had 
satisfied themselves that I was not a spy, or Mormon emis- 
sary, I was nniformly well received. 

In one of the trains en route for California was a beautiful 
girl, of most bewitching manners, slightly addicted to 
coquetry and remarkably fond of society. Hef mother was 
dead, and she had inherited from her a small property, which 
she lavishly expended in dress and ornaments. Her father, 
a man of naturally kind and humane disposition, with true 
parental feelmg attempted to restrain the faults of his child. 
During their journey she had little opportunity to exercise 
her levity of disposition, but once encamped in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a populous town, and that town a military 
post, she determined by present indulgence to make amends 
for past restraint. Her beauty soon became the general topic 
of conversation, at least among a certain class, and her 
little coquettish arts delighted and excited the young soldiers 
in no small degree. Several of the younger Mormons seem- 
also struck with her fascinations. Like most other women, 
however, she preferred a military uniform, and when a young 
lieutenant became her constant attendant her happiness 
seemed complete. Meanwhile Mr. Scott, the father, forbade 
her lovers approaching his tent, and reprimanded her severely 
for encouraging them. A scene ensued. The father was 
violent, the daughter impetuous. He threatened her with 
punishment ; she defied his power. That night she 
fled. 

I had grown quite intimate with Mr. Scott, during his 
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tUj at the dtj. Friendship among travellers is of rapid 
growth. Utterly ignorant of wl^at had occurred, I wesA 
the next day to his tent, and foond him in a state bordering 
cm distraction. He knew her recklessness and impetaoffltj, 
and doubted not that she had rushed headlong into the most 
deplorable erils. 

"Mj daaghter has gone, sir, gone,'' he said, lmi^;uig 
down his fist with great emphasis on. the table; "and I 
drove her away, yes sir, drove het away, my beaotifid 
Louisa, could you believe it, sir V 

" I certainly should not, except for your own words," I 
replied ; " but what occasioned it V 

** Those cursed Mormons, sir, those cursed Mormons wwa 
all the time running after her. I forbade their coming, and 
talked rather savagely to her — ^too much so, sir ; a father 
should never indulge his passions towards his children— 
never sir — ^that caused my daughter to run away.'" 

" Perhaps she will come back.^ 

" Never, sir ; she's too much grit for that. She'll never 
come back unless she's brought back, sir, Inrought back by 
main force. The Mormons " 

" Excuse me sir," I said, in'terruptin^ him. ** But I doubt 
that the Mormons had any hand in this reprehensible con- 
duct of your daughter. It is much more probable that 
some one of these young officers has deluded her." 

" Do you think so ?" he inquired meditatively. 

" I certainly do." 

" I should like to know your reasons." 
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''I belieye that Miss Scott was rather partial to the 

military.'' 

" And I know she was," interposed the stepmother, who 
had been a listener to oar conversation, and who manifested 
little disturbance at her daughter's flight. 

I was sincere in this belief, and circumstances, as I con- 
ceived, warranted the full expressioQ of them) not only 
that the ends of justice might be met, but to prevent a 
collision between the Mormons and the exasperated travel- 
lers, which must result fatally to the latter. 

" What shall I do, sir, what can I do ?" he inquired. 
'' The camp will be moving in a day or two — and to leave 
my daughter, sir, I cannot think of such thing." 

Not knowing what better to say, I simply remarked, 

" I presume not." 

" K she prefers a rascally soldier to yourself, I should say, 
let her go," observed the step-mother. 

Her husband silenced her with a look. 

Others of the emigrant party came in, and expressed 
great exasperation. Some persisted that the Mormons had 
kidnapped or abducted the girl, and proposed all sorts of 
violent measures to effect her rescue. Others contended, 
with much more show of reason, that she had voluntarily 
sought the protection of a lover. 

'* I've studied woman nature in my life," said one old 
man, " and I saw that in her eye which told me what she 
was up to. Lord I how the^ danced and sparkled at the 
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sight of a pair of epaulettes I It^s the epanlettes that did 
the business." 

" Shouldn't wonder." 

'* She'll repent it," said a woman, who stood at the door 
of the tent, looking in. "Well, it's just what I expected. 
These beauties ; I never could bear 'em, not one in ten is 
what she should be." 

More than one of the men looked at the speaker, who 
was excessively homely, with a broad smUe. 

In a few days the encampment broke up, and the travellers 
moved on, leaving the young lady behind them. Mr. Scott 
requested me to look for his daughter, and if I obtained 
intelligence of her to write and let him know. This I pro- 
mised to do. 

I am told that it is no uncommon thing for beautiful 
young girls to be abducted from emigrant trains, or per- 
suaded to abandon theur parents for the sake of a Mormon 
husband. 

I was particularly interested in one class of men, who 
occasionally visit the Mormon city, and who, generally 
speaking, are honest, brave, and liberal ; I allude to the 
free trappers. During my sojourn in this country I was 
often thrown in contact with them, and can safely endorse 
all that has evel; been said in their favor, though I have 
strong doubts of the correctness of many fabulous reports of 
the crime and violence attributed to them. True, they 
want polish and grace ; many of them are uneducated ; all 
are more or less deficient in the usual forms of civilized life, 
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but for generous feelings and the combination of noble 
qaalities, which make a high-minded man, thej are rarclj 
to be equalled and never excelled. 

Generosity with them is almost a fault. Their purses, 
their pleasures, and their hearts are ever open to the weak, 
the stranger, or the needy. They have little of the sordid 
love of gold ; still less appreciation of caste or condition. 
Confide in them, and no friend can be more true. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

BURAL SGENEBT — CRURAL LIFE— ^JUDGE WHITE — HIS OPINION Of 
POLTGANY — THE BBIQpT SIDE OF THAT INSTITUTION. 

SOME of the Monnons are wealthy, and not a few hare 
fine farms at some distance from the citj, besides town- 
houses of considerable pretensions to architectural elegance. 
Of course thej would suffer in comparison with the buildings 
of New York, or other eastern cities, though in this place 
they really look well. Usually these men have several wiyes 
with families. The first wife, with two or three others, 
resides on the farm probably, while the others are supported 
in the city, or it may be the reyerse. The husband revolves 
between these two establishments ; blessing one place with 
his presence for perhaps a month, and then staying an equal 
length of time at the other. I understand that these 
husbands are greatly petted ; each wife vieing with the 
other to best entertain her lord. As the dispositions of 
women are various, in certain instances this may be the 
case ; in others it is not. 
It was a fine, warm, bright morning when I started on a 
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Stroll with my fislSng-rod up City Greek. Thia stream is 
rapid and beautiful. It runs from a wild gorge on the north 
side of the city, along the banks of the principal canal, 
conducting the water for distribution into one part of the 
town. The stream was full of trout, which, however, declin- 
ed to bite, and I resolved to visit the farm of Judge White, 
which I knew could not be far off. Certain business connec- 
tions had led me to form an acquaintance with this man, 
who was considered a pattern samt, and who, at sundry 
tunes, had pressed me to share his hospitality. Striking 
into a narrow path I walked rapidly along the edge of thfe 
plateau at the base of the mountain, for about two miles, 
when I came suddenly on a little mud shanty of indescribable 
appearance. It seemed to swarm with children. A parcel 
were playing at the door when I approached. Seeing me, 
there was a hurried ejaculation, and they ran in quickly to 
communicate the news. Three men immediately came out, 
and double that quantity of women showed their faces at the 
door, while the lesser ones behind were pushing and crowd- 
ing to obtain a glimpse. My approach had produced a 
sensation more than I considered safe or agreeable. Two of 
the men were half breeds ; the other the most villainous 
looking white fellow it was ever my misfortune to behold. 
Snaky glittering eyes, shaggy brows, and sensual mouth, 
with an expression of countenance at once malicious, cunning, 
and devilish. The women were suitable matches for such men, 
nearly naked and undeseribably filthy. I approached them 
frankly. The white man held out his hand. Not wishing 

3 
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to encounter the grasp of such a man, f took no notice of 
the action, but inquired if he could direct me to the residence 
of Judge White. 

" Judge White ?" he reiterated. " Really, stranger, but 
come in here, and we will see," motioning towards the cabin. 
This movement revealed the handle of a concealed dirk. That, 
however, was nothing of consequence ; weapons, in this coun- 
try, being considered a necessary appendage to every man. 

" No, sir," I replied. " Have no occasion. Will you 
direct me ?" 

• " Walk in, and we'll have a game," he said, drawiug a 
pack of cards from his bosom, where they rested side by side 
with the du*k. 

I declined in the least oflfensiye manner I could assume, 
satisfied that the man had evil designs towards me. 

" But I say you must, stranger," he continued, with an 
attempt to be facetious, with ended in a hideous leer. *' It 
isn't often that anybody comes this way, when they do, we 
mu^be civil and obliging. Now there han't been better 
liquor to be had around here since old Noah came out of the 
ark, than I've got in yonder. I want you to go in and taste 
it, come," and he grasped me by the shoulder, attempting to 
drag me forward. He was a powerful man, broad-chested, 
and long-limbed, and his grip was that of a vice ; but I shook 
nim off, and ran ; yes, i^u, with all my miglit across the 
plain. I heard a great shoutmg and laughing at my expense, 
but no one followed me. 

Wanderinc: about in one direction and another I became 
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thoroughly wearied, when ascending a small eminence the 
house I sought appeared before me. I had heard it described 
80 often that I knew it instantly. It was a large adobe 
house, t^ro stories high, with a piazza running all around. 
k pretty stream of water coursed rapidly a short distance in 
the rear, and 'being lined with a growth of trees, it had an 
Eastern appearance truly refreshing. On the other side of 
the way was a large and convenient barn, with other out- 
buildings, suitable for the rearing and sheltering of stock. 
The house was surrounded by a good fence, with very neat 
gates. The yard was intersected by gravelled walks, with 
beds of flowers on either side. I noticed some very beautifml 
flowering shrubs peculiar to the country, and others also of 
which the seeds had been brought from the East. Two or 
three stout healthy-looking boys were playing on the grass, 
and the sound of a spinning wheel mingled with singing 
came through the open door. 

" Judge White lives here, does he not ;" I asked of one 
of the boys. ' ^ 

" Yes sir," said the little fellow, with a smile of intelli- 
gence. 

" Is he at home I" I asked again. 

" Down at the stable yonder," said the boy, poinflhg to a 
large new building. " The Devons are there, too ; he thinks «A». 
a great deal of them." * 

While I was speaking to the child, a good-looking woman 
came to the door, courteously saluted me, with an invitation 
to "walk in." 
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" Ron, boys, and tell your father that a gentleman wishes 
to see him/' she said, addressing the children whoFS^ampered 
off with great glee. 

I followed her into a large tind handsomely famishiH ro(Hn ; 
carpets covered the floor ; there was a neat, welPfilled book* 
case, a mirror, several pictures, fancy chaiiv^ a sofa, and 
elegant harp. Bouquets and rases of flowers were tastefully 
arranged in yarious parts of the room, and there was that 
comfortable pleasant air, in which most Mormon homes 
are sadly deficient. Handing me a chair, and gating her- 
self nearly opposite, she prepared to act the cheerful enter- 
tainer during the absence ^ her taosband, and commenced 
by asking me if I was a stranger in the Mormon country, 
to which I made a suitame reply. 

** And how do you like our peopj^ ?" she «sked. 

My answer was rather equivocal. *' Better than I ex- 
pected." 

" I admire your intelligence," she said with a bland smile. 

**i0h ^^^^ ^c^° greatly misi*presented. People who 
come among us as a general thing, are much too prejudiced 
to form a pool dispassionate judgment of our institutions. 
They see and report only one side ; this is scarcely fair ?" 
, ' I answered that it was not. 

H The extreme cases of female suffering and unhappines% 
reported in the books a^ papers which circulate through 
the Eastern States, are by no means general. I am told, 
however, that formerly it was much more the case than now. 
Opposition to polygtmy is the eff^ect of habit and education. 
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Females become reconciled to it by custom. PerceiTing 
that she ms willing to discoss the matter, I said that among 
civilized nations, polygamy had generally taken tht^iiame of 
a crime, that I believed it wa^arely attended with domes- 
tic hairiness, and that few women would be allowed to 
tolerate a rival in the affections of their lord. 

She an9wered that jealousies and heart-burnings in such 
cases were preposterous, and that if there was a class of women 
on earth who were really and truly objects ©f pity, it was the 
wives of small farmers and poor mechanics, wiio, generally 
speaking, liere nothing more than household drudges — doing 
work of half-a-doz^ though unable to work at all. 

" You refer to the sWs ?'' * 

" I do, where thousands of wooden are expected to bear 
and rear from six to one dozen children apiece, besides 
keeping their houses in %rder, and doing with their own hands 
all the cooking, washing, scrubbmg, making, and mending 
for then: families. Now, suppose all the sufferings oi those 
women during ill health, all their toils, cares and annoy- 
ances — for these must exist where there are childM| with 
discontent and unhappiness from various other causes — 
were all drawn in one {Acture^ keeping the worst side 
constantly in view, it would show marriage in a dreadful 
Ught." 

" Probably." A 

" No one can deny that pdy||any is a patriarchal institu- 
tion, directly countenanced by the Scriptures, and nowhere 
inhibited by them. The chosen people, the Jews, wer» 
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direct descendants, not simply from the wife, but the wives * 
of Jacob. Bathsheba, the fourth or fifth wife of Javid, was ' 
the linqi^ progenitor of Glurist. 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
Judge White. He welcomed me to his house with great 
cordiality, excusing himself for not coming sooner, by saying, 
that he had just purchased some very fine Devons, and wished 
to superintend feeding and stabling them. 

Many of these Mormon farmers pay great attention to 
the breeding of stock, and no country in the world can 
boast a superior quality of butter and cheese. The bunch 
grass, indigenous to the climate, gives it a peculiar yet most 
delicious flavor. 

' Accompanying Judge White, over his extensive farm, I 
was surprised and delighted with its judicious arrangements. 
Whatever may be the errors of Mormon theology, or the 
evils of i^ social customs, it certainly does not disqualify a 
man for the business of life. I have rarely seen a place on 
which everything was more admirably contrived for comfort, 
contvdence, labor-saving, and economy of *space. The sta* 
ble was a model of its kind, and the animals were sleeky 
docile, and kind ; soft and pliant of skin, abundant milkers, 
and excessively fond of the bunch grass. 

There are extensive bottom lands on this farm, subject to 
*t)e flooded by freshets, when the snow melts on the moun- ' 
tains. Here, the cows are pastured usually with the assist- 
ance of "herders,'' who are paid for thek services by monthly 
wages. These fellows were sitting on rocks quietly tuning 
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* a rude pipe, or lying at fall length on the grass beneath 

♦ the shade of cottonwood trees, while the cows were feeding 
a little way off. The whole scene \ras suggestive of tiie pas- 
toral ages. 

The lands devoted to wheat and corn, were rather ele- 
vated, and of very fertile soil. The wlieat was heading, and 
gave promise of an abundant harvest, and the long sward- 
like leaves of the corn, were of tlie rankest, deepest green, and 
rustled pleasantly as we approached. There were extensive 
fields of potatoes, a large garden filled with yegetables, and 
a young peach orchard. Several laborers were employed on 
the farm, and I learned that wages were much the same as in 
the Eastern States. At tea-time we Returned to the house, 
and were ushered into the dining-room, where we found a 
table abundantly furnished with the good things of life. The 
lady with whom I conversed on my first arrival, presided at 
the table, and I was introduced to three several Mrs. Whites 
whom I had not seen. We all sat down together. There 
were no exhibitions of ill temper or moroseness, and I could 
not help wondering whether or not was this good nature 
affected, and what scenes were reserved for the special enter- 
tainment of the judge. 

When the supper was finished, I was left alone with the 
judge for a time. The conversation had flagged for a few 
minutes, when my host abruptly asked what I thought of '*. 
Mormonism. The question was sudden and unexpected, and 
I hesitated to answer it. He laughed outright, saying, 
" You do not know what to think I" 
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" Indeed, I do not," I answered. % 

" And why not ?" , 

" Because no one can fonn a just idea of a people unto 
he has seen them, nor even then without the exercise of 
great sagacity and judgment, especially if theu: institutions 
should be different from those to which he had been accus- 
tomed." 

" A wise thought, happily expressed,'* said Judge White, 
" though the usual custom of tourists is to run through a 
country, selecting and sketchmg the most prominent objects, 
looking out extreme cases and supposing them to be general, 
and then, after a large blank is filled up entirely from the 
imagination, the world receives the benefit of swallowing 
the crude and ill-concocted mass. Our people aire not per- 
fect by any means. The Mormon church requires reform. 
I am not perfectly satisfied with the system as it exists 
among us, but in this age of the world, where free opinion 
is universally tolerated, no two people think alike. What 
one considers a deformity is regarded by another as a great 
beauty, and the very thing that one desires to preserve, an- 
other will wish to purge. We must take things as we find 
them, though beneath a standard of imaginary excellence. 
The same course is necessary in your own churches." 
" I am aware of that." 

" I used to be frequently amused, when listening to dis- 
cussions on the relative and comparative merit of the differ- 
ent churches. How common was the remark, " I don't think 
my Church perfectly right, but only the nearest right. But 
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whatever may be the faults of Mormonism, polygamy is not 
of the number." 

I was glad when he touched on this point, feeling some 
delicacy in introducing it. 

" Is not ?" I replied inquiringly. " One Mormon gentleman 
with whom I conyersed, and who had several wives, objected 
to the whole system, and expressed regret that he had ever 
been tempted to adopt it. I referred to Brother Under- 
wood. 

" Is he a man of property V inquired White. 

" Some considerable." 

'* Then he has probably been unfortunate itt the choice of 
his wives." 

" Very likely." 

" Still that proves nothing against the system. Have you 
never heard men with only one wife express regret that they ' 
were ever married ?" 

" Frequently." 

" Yet yon never set it down as the fault of the system, 
but that of the individual." 

" Even so, though I have thought, and still think, that 
there is more unhappiness in marriage than in celibacy. 
To early marriages and the necessity of supporting large 
families without previous provision being made for theih, 
nine-tenths of the poverties and miseries in our large cities 
may be attributed." 

" I believe it," he replied. " Among us It is the custom 
to obtun the consent of the first wife to the second mar- 

3* 
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riage, not because the kw requires it, bat as a matter of 
domestic policy.'' 

" And do the first wives consent to this willingly V 

" Generally they do," I am told. 

" Of course your wife did." 

"Have you been conversmg with her?" he inquired 
archly. 

" A short time this morning." 

" She had no complaints to enter ?" 

" Nothing of the kind." 

" She gets along admirably. The same as a mother with 
her daughters.. I never entertained a thought of taking the 
second wife, till she, herself, made me the proposition. We 
had a very large dairy ; it made abundance of work, and 
help was scarce, with high wages. What was still worse, 
the hired girls, if reproved, or required to do anything not 
perfectly agreeable, would get^offended and go away, leaving 
OS in the lurch. On one such occasion, when Betty ran off 
with a half-breed Indian without giving us a moment's warn- 
ing, my wife thus addressed me : / 

" * My dear, I am utterly disgusted with this system of 
^hiring girls.' 

^* ' So am I ; but what are we to do ? You cannot possibly 
bear the whole burden of labor.' 

" ' No, I can't ; but you can take another wife.' 

** * Take another wife,' I said, surprised that she should 
ptopoae the matter so bluntly. 

^ * (Jertainly ; why not ?' she answered. ' There is Sarah 
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Pogg, a most excellent dairy-maid, ^nd a girl of good dispo- 
sition. If yon could marry her it would be much better than 
to hire a servant. She would take more interest in the 
work, and I think we could get along quite as well together. 
What do you say V 

" ' That I will do so, if you wish it.' And the next month 
Sarah Fogg became my wife. Since then, T have united 
witli others, as it seemed expedient." 

" Expedience, then, is the governing principle in Mormon 
marriages ?" 

" Sometimes, though not always," he replied. " Many 
women are ' sealed ' to a husband for the sake of salvation." 

This absurdity was too much for my gravity, and I could 
not suppress a smile. A shade of displeasure passed over 
his countenance. It was but momentary, however, and he 
became serene and cheerful. Is it possible, I thought, that 
a man of such seemmg intelligence and probity can cherish 
ridiculous notions, or is all that I have heard of Mormon 
hypocrisy, indeed, true ? Perhaps he guessed what was pass- 
ing in my mind, though too well bred to manifest anger. 

We were soon joined by the ladies, all wives of my host. 
I believe they were all very industrious, and so many hands 
certainly made labor light. They came in, each with her 
knitting work, and all apparently cheerful and contented. 

" My dear," said the husband to his first wife, who seemed 
a sort of sultana, " is the milking done ?" 

" Certainly it is," she replied. 

" And the men have had their suppers ?" 
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"They have.*' 

" Did you give them orders to yard and stable the cows 7" 

" To be sure, I did." 

" I thought you might have forgotten it,'^ he returned, 
half apologetically. 

" When did I e^er forget such things T' 

" Never, that I know of — excuse me." 

The conversation was resumed, and I soon began to sus- 
pect that the religion of this man, like his marriages, was 
founded on expedience. No man of the world could have 
exhibited a more utter absence of all moral principle, 
clothed in the most specious and sophistical language. 

" I think your people are fond of hair-splitting theories," 
he observed ; " they consider it just, and right, and virtuous 
for a man to have three or four^ or even, six or seven wives 
one after the other." 

" But only one at a time," I suggested. 

" Yes, one at a time, though if it is right to marry several 
at different times, it must be right also to have them at 
once. Virtue or vice must be inherent in the action itself, 
and not merely a question of time." 

I replied that I was not prepared to argue the subject 
with him. 

** But you can hear my reasons and arguments," he replied, 
and launched forth in a strain that I will not hazard the 
good opinion of my readers by repeating. 

During the evening he requested his youngest and last 
^e, who was very pretty, to favor us with a song. She coH- 
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flenied, accompanying her voice with the harp. When the 
masic ceased, and I had complimented her execution, which 
'was very good, her hosband informed me, that she was the 
daughter of a wealthy New England family, who, becoming 
converted to Mormonism, had abandoned their home and 
friends, and emigrated with the saints. 

He considered her courage, perseverance, and eminent love 
of truth, as most remarkable, and said these qualities first 
¥on his regard. 

When bed-time approached, the ladies took leave of each 
other, with a friendly good-night, and retired. 

" Do you prefer to sit up late ?" inquired my host, look- 
ing at his watch, *' it is now past ten." 

** About my usual bed-time," I replied, rising. 
Judge White rose also, took a silver candlestick from the 
table, and said that he would show me to my room. I fol- 
lowed him up stairs, to a very comfortable chamber, neatly 
famished. He sat down the light, politely hoped that I 
would sleep well, bade me good-night, and went out shutting 
the door behind him. 

The bed was good and well made, the apartment fresh 
and airy, yet I found it impossible to sleep. Judge White 
and his wives, their seeming intelligence, yet absurd and 
depraved ideas, filled my mind. It was a new phase of 
human nature for which I was altogether unprepared, but it 
filled me with greater abhorrence of the system they denomi- 
nated patriarchal, than I had previously conceived. 
I had not yet learned to regard marriage as nothing more 
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than a ciyil contract — a matter of mere expedience. I had 
been taught that it was a holy ordinance, institnted by the^ 
Almighty, and that a nnion thus consummated would be per- 
petuated in another world. But to sanction and excuse poly- 
gamy, my Mormon friend had taken an entirely different view 
of the subject ; he had diviQ^ted it of every charm only mere 
practical utility ; his connections were purely sexual, with 
neither romance nor sentiment to clothe and adorn them. 
How would my pious and venerable mother regard such 
sophistries? What would my venerable and white-haired 
father say to them ? Then I thought of the first Mrs. White ; 
thought, too, of Fanny Wright, and others of the strong- 
minded sisterhood, and then: preferences for ** free love.'' 



THE MORNING. 

The family were early risers. The morning star was bla& 
ing in the east, when I heard the judge arousing his men, 
and presently the whole house was astir. The females were 
busy milking and getting breakfast. I saw two from the 
window tripping across the dewy grass, each carrying a clean ^ 
bright pail. 

Descending from my chamber to the sitting-room of the 
previous evening, I found the table laid out pr^aratory to 
the morning meal. It was covered with a cloth, white as 
the snow on the mountains. The dishes were stone china of 
el^ant pattern, and the knives and forks had been rubbed 
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and polished antil they shone like a mirror. The food was 
. bronght in by the two first wives of the jodge, and break- 
fast was announced. The two milkers had not yet come in, 
and we sat down without them. I have rarely seen a table 
better provided with good substantial edibles. There were 
fried fowl, and fried bacon and., eggs, with cold ham and 
game. There were preserved strawberries and honey. There 
were cold wheaten bread, and hot com bread, hot biscuits, 
and hot short-cakes. There were home-made butter and 
cheese, with most excellent coffee. A pitcher of milk stood 
on the comer of the table, and glass tumblers were placed 
by each plate to receive it when wished for. Judge White 
made a short extemporary prayer, nowise different from 
those usually delivered on such occasions — thanking the 
Lord for the bounties of nature set before them, and the 
revelation of divine trath which had enlightened then: minds. 
At the conclusion, the females pronounced "Amen" with 
one voice, and their lord requested me to " help myself,'' 
though without waiting for me to do so, he commenced 
piling the delicious viatfds on my plate. I ate heartily, and 
my host was evidently delighted. 

" Don't you think the patriarchal institution works admi- 
rably in my family ?" he inquired.(^.) 

" It seems to," I answered. 

"There is no seeming about it," he said quickly, " it is all 
real — matter of fact. Don't you believe it ?" 

" Certainly I have no reason to doubt it." 

" And there is no reason wjiy you should," retumed the 
first Mrs. White 
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I mentioDed mj adventure at the hat on the morning of 
the preyioos day. 

" I know them/' said my host, " they are mischievons fel- 
lows, and doubtless were inflaenced by some evil intent. I 
have more than once suspected them of injuring my cattle ; 
and once I caught them l^ the yery act of dressing one of 
my sheep." 

" Are they Mormons ?" I inquired. 

'' They come under the spiritual jurisdiction of our pro- 
phet, though they have no faith — ^no religion of any kind 
We haye made great efforts for their conyersion, but without 
success." 

" They seem to have adopted Mormoiji institutions. I saw 
several females with them." 

" Yes ; they have two or three wives apiece, and I don't 
know how many children." 

" Does the system do well in their case ?" I inquired. 

" I should expect not, very," he replied. " If I had the 

laws to make, such fellows should not get married at 
aU." 4^ ' 

I looked surprised, perhaps inquiringly. 

" No one should have the privilege of getting married, 
who had not made provision for taking care of a wife." 

Thinking that the conversation might be profitably 
changed, I inquired what he thought of the general condi- 
tion and character of the Half-breeds. 

His observations and opinions might notl)e of much value 
here, though they verified my own experience of the same 
people. He said they combined t^e worst qualities of the 
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Indian and white man, with little of the good belonging to 
either ; were lazy, shiftless, improyident, and lived wretch- 
edly ; rarely working at all, bnt depending for subsistence 
on the precarious supply of hunting and fishing, or the plun- 
der of fields and folds. 

I observed that they seemed qute numerous. 

" They are numerous," he replied, " more so than you 
would suppose from your short acquaintance in this country. 
There are hundreds, and, I verily believe, thousands of them 
of all sexes and ages." 

Mrs. White here interposed that some of the half-breeds 
were respectable, wealthy, independent men, far superior to 
the general class of Indians, and fully equal to the whites, 
whose opportunities for education and knowledge of the 
world had been no greater. 

" Oh, yes, my dear," he replied, " there are exceptions to 
the most general rule." He then stated as a grand cli- 
macteric to their depravity, that they were sadly deficient in 
religious faith ; that neither their hopes nor fears of future 
punishments or pleasune could be excited ; though he owned 
that they were disposed to relish and practise polygamy. 

I subsequently learned that though sufficiently numerous, 
their isolated condition, as individuals, precluded their form- 
ing a distinct class, and that the circumstances attending 
their births generally threw them into association with the 
Indians. 

They compose the illegitimate offspring of white hunters, 
tnqppers, and United States soldiers, and Indian females. 
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As the habits of these people are migratory, and they rarely 
occupy permanent residences, the mother and her chUd, or 
children, is usually left among her own people. The men 
are generally robust, capable of great endurance, though 
predisposed to intemperate habits. Their complexion is sin- 
gular, taking, in matured^manhood, the color of a dark red 
berry ; their features are those of the white man, with the 
black, snaky, glittering eye of the sons of the wilderness. 
Like other mongrels, they are said to be short-lived, and ex- 
tremely liable to the attacks of infectious diseases. 

Some of the half-breed females are said to be models of 
womanly beauty, combining in the most exquisite degree the 
lithe, agile figure and graceful proportions of their mother's 
race, with delicate features and clear oliye complexions. 
These are frequently sought in honorable marriage by the 
whites, ^fid it cannot be denied that they make good wives 
* and affectionate mothers ; being, as an old trapper once 
assured me, much more modest and humble, and much less 
exacting and capricious, than their white sisters. The old 
fellow had good opportunities to know somethiug about it, 
having shared his cabin with seven or eight different ones at 
different times, and being, according to his own account, the 
father of nearly a score of children. 

I saw many of these women in the Mormon city. They 
were quite as distinguishable as the Quadroon women of the 
South. Some were residents with Mormon^husbands, though 
the greater part were occasional visitors. They usually wore 
the picturesque costume common among Indian females of 
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the higher class, and many times were well-monnted on 
valuable horses, which they rode with ease and grace. Many 
of them carry on a considerable traffic with the whites. 
They embroider buffalo robes, woollen blankets, moccasins, 
and similar articles, in the most beautiful manner ; are 
extremely skillful in knitting bead work-pockets, necklaces, 
and armlets ; weavQ mats and baskets from the inside bark 
of certain kinds of trees and rushes, and practise other little 
arts of handicraft. These articles they barter for beads, 
those indispensable ornaments for the toilet of an Indian 
belle, needles, yermilion, and similar things, though they 
have learned the value of money, and prize it highly. And 
thus it is wherever the white man treads. Love of gold, 
like a shadow, follows his footsteps, and all with whom he 
comes in contact are infected with the same selfish passion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ALEZANDEB BUBKHAM — ^HIS HOUSS— JTBAGIO 0CCUBBBKGB8— ^ 
WEDDINGS — ^DEATHS. 

I HAVE described, perhaps with tedious prolixity, th^ 
order and decomm manifest in the family arrange^ 
ments of Judge White, for the purpose of giving an idea of 
the plMiAes which polygamy under certain circumstances 
assumes, and the arguments by which its Totaries attempt to 
excuse it ; yet this aspect must not be considered as a general 
characteristic, but only as occurring in rare and exceptional 
cases, ^where the disposition of the parties combine with 
pecuniary abilities, in a manner particularly favorable. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and written of 
the sentimentality and romantic tendencies of women, I find 
by observation that as a general thing they are excessively 
practical. They ask husbands who can support them in ease 
and splendor, and so long as this is obtained care little for 
moral character and personal habits. Do not many in all 
our large cities prefer living in style as the mistresses of 
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rich men td bei&g the lowly and indastrioos wives of poor 
tradesmen or mechanics 7 

Eyen in the Empire State I hare known women not ayerse 
to polygamy. Fifteen or twenty years since there liyed in 
Onondaga Oonnty, a man named Warner, who owned three 
farms, with large brick honses, and supported a wife at either 
place. The dwellings were in one yicinity, and the women 
were good neighbors to each other, frequently yisiting and m 
otherwise extending little conrtesies. The yftnnger of these 
women had refused the hand of a respectable, but poor man, 
declaring that what she asked and would haye of a husband 
was physical support aboye the actual necessity of labor. 

Another man in the same State had two wiyes, who lifed 
in two houses close together, on the same farm. Both had 
families, and the children ran and played together with great ^ 
harmony. This man might often be seen at pulm places ^ . 
with his wiyes, one on either arm. They usually dressed 
precisely alike, and m|ght readily haye been mistaken for 
two sisters. They were yery friendly, and neyer manifested 
a jealous (Xt oontentlous disposition. 

A former acquaintance of mine is now living in the State 
of Ohio, with his two wives. The women seem perfectly 
satisfied with their condition, and assist each other in tllb 
performance of domestic duties, with great al&crity. Yet 
none of these women or their spouses were Mormons, and 
I have mentioned them to show that after all the Mrs. 
Whites were not the unique and singular beings that some 
might imagme. 
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Now, eVen in Moriuondom, if the females would nnani- 
monsly set their faces against polygamy it might soon be 
be abolished. Why they do not is refemble to particolar ^ 
causes. They have neither the time, nor opportunity, nor 
capacity for concerted action on the subject. Many of them, 
I verily believe, are well suited with it. Others consider it . 
necessary because the elders tell them it is, and the remain- 
^ der, being the minority, are obliged to conform. 

How much the former are to be pitied I leave the theolo- 
gian and moral philosopher to decide ; but the condition 
of the latter is most deplorable. Generally impulsive and 
passionate, they cannot view things with the cool expediency 
^ of • Mrs. White, and not sufiBciently superstitious to be 
governed in all their feelings and sentiments by the priesir 
^ hood, their souls revolt at the associations and connections 
, j|B,in whicnthey are placed. Their lives become a continued 
scene of bickerings, jealousies, and contentions, rendering 
themselves and all around them su]^emely miserable. In 
such cases, as Maria Underwood informed me, tb6 most 
-^ tragic occurrences are not uncommon, yet it usually happens 
that the affair is hushed up, and very few either hear or 
even suspect the truth. 

•T[ requested her to relate without exaggeration the history 
of these events. She smiled sadly in return, and asked me 
if I ever heard of a woman in the States stabbing or poison 
ing her rival through jealousy and hatred ? 

" Certainly, I have heard of such things," I replied. 

" Then you can readily conceive what they do here under 
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the influence of the same passions," she answered. " Human 
nature is the same everywhere, sad in some cases proves 
itself superior to spiritual wickedness in high places, though 
yielding perhaps to as great evils of another kind." " 

She then went on to inform me that the most strenuous ' 
opposers to polygamy were those who came there ignorant 
of its existence, or those who witU little or no faith in the 
Mormon doctrines, had accompanied their husbands thither # 
rather than be abandoned by them. 

" And do women, who are not converts, ever come here V 
I inquired with some surprise. 

"Certainly they do," she answered. "There is Mrs. 
White." ^ 

" And what is ghe ?" 

" A believer in the doctrines of Fanny Wright." ^ 

"Is it possible?" ^^ yfk* 

"Even'so. She lived in Massachusetts several years, 
where she lectured on Woman's rights and other issues of 
the d«^." 

!• " Shei|§emed very intelligent." 
" Of coqrse, she is intelligent, no oiie doubts that." 
" But, Maria," I questioned, " cSi't you relate to me some ' 
of those tragic occurrences of which you have spoken ?" '^ 
"I cotild, thoue^h it might occasion trouble for me to 
doscf* 

" What kind of trouble ; you cannot, certainly, be afraid 
of your husband ?" 
" Not exactly afraid of him, but it is the safest here, I 
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beliere, as it is eyerjwhere else, to see nothing, hear noth* 
ingy and know nothing. ^ By professing ignorance I haye 
frequently aToided trouble." 

" But such professions will not arail you now," I replied. 
She smiled, and rising, went to the door, opened. it and 
looked out. 

" Yk hom do you fear ?" I inquired. 
• " No one/' she answered, but proceeded to examine the 
windows. She then remarked, as if talkmg to herself: 
" Thfy haye all gone, J belieye, bet Underwood, and he is 
in th^ bar entertaining a drunken soldier, and will hardly 
haye time to play the eayesdropper." Then seating herself 
. she inquired : " Did you eyer know, or haye you ever seea 

Alexander Bumham V 
t " Neyer to my knowledge ; but what of him V 
' tp " Nothing of him, though what I am about to relate 
occurred in his family." ^ 

^j^ ** The same thing," I suggested. 

' ^ " Well, it makes no difference, but come to the tHndow 
and I will point out his house ;" and she led the w|j fc i^ *^Yf^ 
see that dwelling yondei^ seemingly isolated, an4» occupying 
♦ a picturesque situation cm the elevated plateau ?" 
^ I assented, remarking that I should suppose it to be a 

very pleasant place. it, i9^ ' 

"It is," she answered. "The landscape is agrteably 
diversified with hill and valley, mountain and meadow, and 
presents altogether a rare combination of natural beauties ; 
but the house — ^you just ought to see the house." 
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" What is there remarkable aboat that V I inquired. 
" Nothing so very remarkable, when all things are con- 
sidered," she replied ; " yet to one accustomed onfy to the 
square, plain, substantial buildings of the Eastern and Mid- 
^Ok States, it would be neither more nor less than a curl* 
osity." 

" What is it like f» I inquired. 

'' It is a long, rambling, irregular concern," she answered. 
' ^ At first it was a plain adobe st^cture, with three apart- 
xnents on the ground floor, and as many above ; but since 
t^lien wings and lean-tos have been built, and domestic offi- 
ces, such as kitchens and nurseries, erected ; these various 
^ooms comn^jinicating with each other by closets or small 
cuid generally dark entries. 

" Then you have been there ?" I said inquiringly. 
"Certainly, I have been there to both weddings ^^^^^ 
^^neraii." 

" And how many wives has Mr. Bumham ?" -^ 

*.' Only three at present," she answered. " To accomiM^ 
^«ta^ese wives, the rooms are subdivided into suites of 
apiurl£nients, wonderfully alike in their appearance an^ ap- 
l)ointmeftt8. * To describe one ^ifBi give a general idea of ffi^''^' 
Each consists of a bed-room, sitting-room, and closet, simply ^ 
fomiah^d ;with such necessary conveniences as civilized life* 
readers Indispensable to neatness and comfort. Tet all the 
movables, the chairs, tables, curtains, glasses, beds, even to 
the scent-bottles and work-baskets, are precisely of the same 

4 
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color, quality and cost. In the living inmates of these rooms 
alone a difference exists, an<]^that is difference indeed. 

" Mr.^urnham was a well disposed man, whose character 
exhibited a singular mixture of strength and weakness, wis- 
dom and"*^ folly. Though apparently wishing to make SH 
around him happy, his well-meant endeavors frequently mis- • 
carried, through his owa want of foresight and judgment. He 
had a pleasant voice, a kind face, and was generally liked as 
a neighborly, good sort oflnanL J3e was probably aware of 
his mental deficiencies when Be concluded to embark his 
domestic happiness amid the quicksands of polygamy. He 
might have considered himself able to educe order out of 
that ch^os in the family establishment, though^ it is much 
more likely that he thdl%ht nothing about it, but married 
his second wife, as most men do their first, from mere pas- 
»* sfl^^^ attraction." « 

" Had he been long a resident of Utah ?" m 

" He came in with the first settlers, bringing his wife and 
Sh% daughter. Mrs. Burnham was a woman of high pas- 
sions, great strength of character, and unusual mental Dower. 
She, was tall and comminding in stature, moved witn the 
* **ifcjesty and grace* of a qui^ ; yet these exfferiof advan- 
tages were more than counterbalanced by a deficiency in 
*moral and religious principle. ^ -jj;^ . 

" Though the daughter of pious parents, and cdtfCated by 
a mother particularly exemplary, she seemed utterly devoid 
of conscientious restraints. Bfljblic opinion, however, excr- 
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cised great influence over her, and while many doubted her 
goodness of heart, no one could point to any open infringe* 
ment of the laws of society, or the fact of a lax morality. 
She was the senior of her husband i>j several years, and it 
was whispered that the marriage on his part was one of ex- 
pedience, rather than affection. Whether as a consequence 
of this, or his knowledge of her unprincipled character, or 
both combined, MfB, Burnham neTtt. acquired any great in- 
fluence over her husband's imniit though her love for him 
was of the mosf ardent and passionate nature. When the 
Mormon missionaries came to their native village, and his 
easy and credulous mind was won to the belief of their tenets, 
she cared little, and said less. All Religions, or none at all, 
were the same to her, and when he q[S^nly avowed his deter- 
mination to emigrate to Utah, lihe readily declared her 
willingness to follow him, even to the ends of the earth, if« 
he desired it. ^ 

" Mrs. Burnham had always been conscious that her pa|- 
sionate affection was not returned measure for measurei 
though i«he never found occasion to coinplain of neglect or 
ill-treatment. He was uniformly kind, and when a daughter 
was given to their arms, his demooltrations of tenderness were 
neither few nor feigned. Time, however, gradually effaced 
the nQtlUlity of paternity. The father relapsed into his 
accustomed manner of coldness and constraint, and his wife 
solaced herself with a mother's cares, and their reward. 

" Mrs. Burnham was onQity'those people who never weary 
in the pursuit of an object. She had determined during the 
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first jear of her matrimonial life, that if she conld not com- 
mand her husband's lore, she wonld at least extort h» 
praise by good management and attention to all wifely 
dnties. .^^d this laudable decdgn she carried ont by the 
most nmremitted exertions. His appetites were consolted, 
his tastes gratified. His home^was always pleasant, neai, 
and cheerfiil, and his table spread in the nicest manner. At 
evening the most comfo^able place by the glowing fire wafr 
kept for him, and the emi|Mtair, slippers and newspaper 
provided to his hand. * 

*^ Could Mrs. Bumham have found it in her heart to be 
satisfied with gratitude and esteem, anything in short but 
passionate affection, sh^^ might hare been happy, though aa 
it was, she continually^med and longed for the good 'beyond 
her reach. She felt th^ gratitude and esteem were cold 
ttnd commonplace. She had given love, and she asked it in 
Return. Thus several years passed away. 
J.' "It is well known that some time elapsed after the rise 
of Mormonism before its peculiar doctrines were publicly 
proclaimed. Had Mi^. Bumham fully understood them, it ia 
to be presumed that she would have opposed her husband's 
scheme of uniting with that people. But accustomed to 
comply with his wishes, she bade farewell to the soenes of 
her youth, without a tear, and almost without a sigBt 

" It is unnecessary to recount the incidents of their jour- 
ney. They arrived in Utah, Jj^ Mr. Bumham prepared a 
home for his family, and triedHfb a right good will to make 
them comfortable and contented. But Mrs. Bumham dia* 
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covered too late that she had taken a step most fatal to 
her x>eaee. For the first time she had reason to reproach 
\ier hnsband for neglect. He would perhaps be detained 
fsoar home on business of the chnrch, leaying her without 
food or fuel. Then, too, she was shocked with th?" develop- 
ments of polygamy, bnt tme to her woman's nature, she 
never for a moment wavered in her resolution, to be all and 
eyerything to her husband. This she conceived would guard 
him against the temptation to4|kA another wife, and through 
weariness and grief, and maniR>ld discouragements she toiled 
«nd struggled. 

** Mr. Bnmham had been absent from home two or three 
days, and returned unusually hilarious and cheerful, embraced 
his wife and kissed his daughter ^tfj^ a great demonstration 
of a£fection, and then sitting down, commenced a conversa- 
tion at once singular and unique. 

"'My dear,' he said, addressing his wife, 'we have a 
• nice little place here, I think. It makes no pretensions, ana 
it is cosy and comfortable. Amy's bright fiEUse is a great 
improvement to it: But Amy needs a companion. Now, 
my dear, would you have any objection to tf^e a child, one 
of the finest and freshest creatures on earth V 

" ' A child I take a child I' echoed Mrs. Burnham in 
sapreiiif Astonishment. 

" ' Not exactly a child in years,' pursued Mr. Burnham, 
' but a child of nature, simple, unsophisticated^ enthusiastic, 
and an orphan, the dauglrti^-of my old friend. Though she 
can play, sing, dance, drtfW, sketch, and write poetry, it is 
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ber misfortune that she conlS never learn to do anything 
really useful. She is much too delicate for household labors ; 
sewing she fears would spoil her fine eyes. She has no 
patience with children, and so is incapable of teaching, or 
attending; on them. A being so helpless and guileless, with 
such a fine inaptitude for worldly affairs, must excite the 
sympathy of every man.' 

" * I believe, however, that few women would fancy such 
an addition to their houi^oUy' said Mrs. Bnmham. 

** * It has been revealed toine,' continued Burnham, with- 
out noticing his wife's remark, ♦ that it is my duty to adopt 
her into my family. The will of Heaven must be obeyed, 
whatever may be the consequences.' 

*' A sudden and mor||[^ sickness shot through the heart of 
Mrs. Bumham at this announcement. AH her previous fears 
seemed about to be realized. Her husband loved another, 
and that loved one was about to be introduced into her pre- 
sence, and to share her home. All her cares and toils, and 
the deep, deep love she had lavished on him had been of no 
avail. A fearful, a horrible thought flashed into her mind 
80 suddenly and with such distinctness, that it seemed the 
suggestion of another. Was it the tempting of fthfiend ? 

*' That afternoon," continued Maria, " I paid Mrs. Bum- 
ham a visit. She received me with great friendlineaji^jhough 
her countenance bore the traces of great mental anguish. 
To my inquiries if she was ill, she returned the monosyllable 
* No.' We liad beea on terxMMif intimacy for somei^tune, 
and I pressed her to tell me what the matter was. At 
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the floodgates of Ber soul opened, and she poured 
forth a perfect storm of wrath, accompanied with such bit- 
ter denunciations against the little simple creature designed 
for the second wife of her husband, that I actually trembled, 
while Amy burst into tears, and wept bitterly. 

" ' Only to think — to think that he intends to bring such 
a silly, coquettish, lazy thing as she is here, and then to 
insult me with talking about her fine eyes, and her helpless- 
ness, as if I am going to be her slave — ^her slave, indeed 1' 
and her comitenance indicated some fearful purpose. I soon 
took leave, determining to watch the progress of events. 

"The next day Mrs. Bumham returned my visit. She 
seemed cheerful — even joyous. I was somewhat surprised 
at the change which such a short time had sufficed ^o bring 
aboat. She laughed outright. * What is the use of mak- 
mg fools of ourselves V she said. * My mind has changed 
much since yesterday ; and I have called to request that 
you will not report anything I said in reference to this prc^ 
jected marriage. It might create further diflkulties.' 

" I assured her that I would not, with a feeling of pleasure 
that the affair was likely to terminate so happily. 

"The next week we were invited to the wedding-feast. 
There was a great company present ; for Mr. Burnham was 
a notod^ man in the Church. The apostles and elders were 
all there — some with two or three wives, and others with 
only one. My attention, however, was chiefly^engrossed by 
the hride, and the first Miu.lfcrnham, who, it seemed to me, 
were the most dissimilar beings in existence. The former 
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was a delicate little thing, with rath^ a large head ; but 
her face was fairj-like, her Toice sweet, and she reallj 
looked charming. All she said wa^firee from effort, and 
spontaneous ; and she had such a captivating gaiety in h^ 
langh, that it was fascinating to hear her. She bandied 
jests with eyeiy one, and manifested the utmost brilliancy 
and eiyojment." 

" And the first Mrs. Bomham 1^ I suggested. 

" It wonld be difficult to give you an idea of her appefuv 
ance^ She was calm, yet rigid ; and it was eyident that 
her features and gestures we9 schooled for the occafidon. 
Once, and once only, she was thrown off her guard, and 
then the nervous twitching of the muscles of her i^outh 
betra;^ a degree of internal agony painful to behold. 
Ther^ was a gleam, too, in her eye, as it followed the 
motions of the bride, that filled me with secret appreh^a.- 
sions I cared not to reveal. * 

* " The husband evidently wished the occasion to be a joy- 
ous one, ana-t^tween demonstrations of tenderness for his 
new bride, and nonsensical remarks, designed to excite the 
mirth of those present — ^acted, as I thought, excessively 
silly. One of the elders breathed an extempojie prayer, 
when cotillions were formed, the twelve Apostles leading off 
in the first set." 

" Is it, indeed, a fact that cotillions are introduced with 
prayers ?" I inquired. 

" It is ; a&d the e|^ct is m<^.bidicrous. I could a^p<^lf 
help laughing outrighyL '^^ 
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** A fitter gabject for weegmg V I relied. 

" Well, eyery one to their mind/' she continued. " But I 
conld not help thmking that both exercises were remarkably 
similar — both seemed got up for the especial occasion. The 
new husband, in his zeal and fervor, quite outdid himself — 
balancing to this one, turning that one, and then whirling 
round his young wife for a final flourish, till she grew quite 
giddy. 

''The first Mrs. Bumham presided at the table. The 
dumer was excellent and abundant. After eating heartily, 
the whole company resort^ to dancing again, which was 
kept up with little variation till late at night. And the 
next day we were astounded by the intelligence that the 
hriae was dead I" 

" Dead 1 How did she die ?" I ejaculated. * 

** How did she die ? How often was that question asked I 
but who could answer ? It was all a mystery. It was not 
67en known when she died. An hour after the company 
dispersed, she was found by her husband immttke portico of 
the dwelling, senseless and speechless. A physician was 
sommoned, but the remedies came too late, and before 
morning ^e expired. 

" We went to the funeral. The husband seemed incon- 
solable. The first wife was rigid and indifferent, though, 
when she aj^roached to look at the corpse, I either saw or 
fancied that a momentary gleam of malicious pleasure flitted 
(i?er,ber countenance. Amy, too, we^ with traaccountable 
bmS^ripk niHiatured people seeayd disposed to suspect 
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that all was not rigkt ; bat their sarmises never took tangi« 
ble form or shape, and the affair was soon forgotten, like 
every other nine days' wonder." 

" And did Burnham relinquish the idea of taking another 
wife V 

" Far from it. Before one month had elapsed, his versa- 
tile and fickle fancy had selected another. The coartship 
was carried on with all that fond intercourse usual where 
no wife exists. The day for the wedding was set, when the 
bride elect suddenly sickened and died. People thought it 
strange. The elders condoled! with the afflicted brother, 
and many of them advised him to try again." 

** And his wife '* 

" Car^'ied herself as usual, though perhaps a close observer 
might Have detected a greater degree of haughtiness in her 
manner, and a cautious reserve in her conversation, even 
with her most intimate friends. 

" That season was proverbially sickly. Bilious and other 
fevers extenvJNily prevailed. Mrs. Burnham was among the 
first attacked. I was summoned to watch by her bed-side. 
She was wildly delirious, and raved in a manner really 
frightful. I shuddered, listening to the revelations of her 
guilt. She avowed herself a murderess, and called on Hea- 
ven to witness the truth of what she said. Her husband 
stood by, livid as chalk, and trembling like an aspen. She 
accused him of destroying her soul, by exposing her to such 
horrible tefnptationsLj I never saw such a death-bed Mpre. 
May I be mercifully s|^ed from seeing such again V^- ' 
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" She died, theii^"^ , '. 

" She did ; and, after what had happened, it was a greirt, 
mercy. Since then, Mr. Burnham has married six gifferent 
women, and no doubt finds it a relief to be without her." 

"And Amy'' 

" Kan off to California, with a tourist old enough to be 
her father. But I haye heard that her husband has become 
rich, and that, taken upon the whole, she did well." 
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■ ; CHAITER V. 

DIFFERENT SBNTDCEKTS — ^FOOR GLASS OF KORHONS — ^MISERY 
OF WIVES — ETC. 

I FIND that, even among husbands, the utmost diversity 
of sentiment, with regard to polygamy, prevail^ I^ 
cannot be disguised that the whole system is indebted, for 
support, to the protection and countenance of the elders. 
These monopolize the fairest, most healthy womed^ leaving 
the old, ugly, and decrepld to be shared among their follow- 
ers. I ha^ l^own some of the most virtuous and intelli- 
gent of these people to be exceedingly disgusted with what 
they saw and heard, though evidently cautious not to express 
publicly their feelings of disapprobation. Slavery and poly- 
gamy, both institutions of barbaric ages and countries, have 
this in common, that while increasing the luxuries of the 
rich, they fkdd to the discomforts and iqji^ies of the poor. 

A poor man — ^by which I mean one ftpfendent on his daily 
labor for the necessaries of life — ^will generally fi&d the 
decent support of Sue wife, and her little broo^'^uite 
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^'^oiigh for his ezertii^. Bat poyertp exempts lio ope^ 
^om the passions inherent to the race ; and if a rich man 'i 
^dnlges himself bj taking six wivii, his poot Neighbor 
^ill imitate him as far as possible, and prol^i^bljjtake two, 
^hoagh against his better judgment, and follj aware that 
^^^ domestic happiness will be therebj destroyed. 

In conversation with an intelligent Mormon, I inquired* 
^ow it hi^pened that thej were so .well sopfHed with wo- 
<^en, as the proportion of the teiale population to that of 
^b« males was about as four to one. He replied that the 
^^Bks were thus filled by the female conyerti to Mormonism. 
''You would imply, then, that more women than men 
^Hibrace your doctrines ?" I suggested^ 

"A great many more," he replied. "Women, in all ages, 
*^^?e been the most susceptible of truth, you know." 
" And of imposition, too," I replied. 
" The nrst belieyers and preachers of Christianity were 
^^omen," he continued, without noticing my last remark. 

''And the first conyert to Mohammedanism Vas a wo- 
^iian," I answered. 

" Your comparisons arc odious and unjust," he retorted, 
Angrily. 

" The truth should not be either," I replied. " Women, 
from their peculiarly susceptible temperaments, are ex- 
tremely liable to be--charmed with noyelties. T^ile their 
devotional sentiments are more easily excited than those of 
the mdb, it holds, as |i general thing, that her reasoning 
powc^fi 4ire much inferior ; hence I qq^stion whether she is 
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^mf capable of pendTing and apprgdating the trath as are 
the stronger sex.'' 

Mj l^ormon friend, however, did not seem inclined to 
discuss tbe sq^ject farther, and oar interview ended witiii 
manifest displeasure on his part. 

Another with whom I conversed, considered ^is abund- 
ance of women as a providential interposition in behalf of 
the saints ; And when- 1 attempted to argue with him on the 
absurdity of such notions^ he broke out in a malediction, 
denouncing me as an infidel. Gentile, and heathen. It is a 
fact that Utakl^^as compared with other portions of our 
country, is disproportionately supplied with women, and 
many of them excuse or advocate polygamy for that reason. 

** Suppose," they say, " that only one woman was niarried 
to each man ; then for one married woman you have three 
or four single ones. What is to be done with them ? Shall 
we let them sink into vulgar, degraded, and abandoned 
habits, as they do in all your large cities ? Shall their 
young afifections run to waste ? Shall the State be deprived 
of the children they ought to bear ? And last, not least, 
must they spend their lives in a hopeless celibacy, because 
certain legislators have deemed it expedient to restrict the 
intercourse of one husband to that of one wife ?" 

When I remarked that I should fancy they would be 
happier single than married, under such circumstances, 
" They don't think so," would always be the answer. "We 
have no difficulty in obtaining wives." 

I scarcely think they do. 
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The laboring class in Utah are not so comfortably pro- 
vided for as might be wished, yet the question arises, Where, 
•in the wide world, is not snch the casef In dyilized, 
Christianized, and enlightened London, to marry two wives 
is a crime considered worthy of transportation, though 
to let a next-door neighbor starve, yourself rolling in luxury 
meanwhile, elicits no reproach. New-York, the great, the 
spacious, the commercial, has its free schools and churches, 
side by side with aens of squalid poverty and hai^ts of 
crime. Where, I say, are the comforts of the laboring 
classes duly considered, or where do they^^e the position 
in society they are justly entitled to ? It would be a hard 
thing to tell. 

As a general thing, however, labor is more respected in 

ZioD, than in any other city which I have visited ; and 

laboring people do not form, as elsewhere, a separate and 

Wnct class. This may be chiefly owing to the discordant 

dements of which society is composed, and which reqmre 

nuitore and fusion before the scum can rise to the top, or 

the dregs settle to the bottom. Yet I am inclined to think 

that it originates in the policy of the Mormon leaders ; and, 

without looking further, we can find very good reasons why 

they should wish to have it so. Though accused of laziness 

themselves, the Mormon elders are "loud'' against its being 

practised by others, and take every occasion to enforce the 

duty and necessity of industry. Of course, there is a class 

of loafers, but these are mostly outsiders, visitors, and 

Grentiles. 
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Most of Uie mK^mmts, audi fiumen, and da j-l»borers. 
have emdk two <v Ihree wifvs. Some of these women, are 
▼eiy induetrioos, thoi^ others are not. Indeed, I thoa|^ 
laziness mote preTalent among them than anj other dam 
Perhaps that is owing to poljgamj^— perhaps to natural dis- 
position. I do not attenq>t to dedde. Bat in this hetero- 
geneous assemblage from different parts of £he earth, a 
greait diversity of character neoessarily exists. In walking 
oat, «De morning, I came onexpectedlj to a miserable 
shantj, and called, to rest and look aroand. It was occip^' 
pied by foar women, all the wives of one man. One of 
them was weaving a kind of coarse cloth, and the others 
did not seem to have anything to do. I ascertained that 
the hasbahd was a blacksmith, who had emigrated from 
Cayoga coanty, in the State of New-York, but a few years 
previoas. One wife only had emigrated with him. He 
found the others subsequent to his arrival. They were 
aware of his condition, and that nothing better than a 
hovel could be afforded them, yet each one preferred shar- 
ing this with the others and a husband, to living in celibacy. 
I inquired if the husband followed his trade, and received a 
negative answer. 

" Why not ?" 

" No particular reason, that I know of, except that he 
prefers to hunt and fish." 

" Prefers to hunt and fish, does he ? And yet I should 
suppose that a rather precarious manner of gaining a liveli 
hood." 
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** Ton would, ha ? We live as well as our neiglibora, 
*i^ — ^poor people, I mean — yet, if you l^^e a trifle to give 
jjfc o , I shonld thank yon, sir — I should, indeed I'' 

I tossed a twenty-five cent piece into her lap, and bade 
her " good-day.*' 

My curitsity was excited to look further. The cabins 
wluch I entered were usually occupied by two or i 
sometimes six or seven, very dirty women, and 
ragged, squalid, miserable^looking children. There w&s but 
one room and loft to each cabin, or, where there were two 
rooms, they were occupied by two families. They were very 
destitute of furniture, and without any ground floor. There 
was no glass in the windows ; and the whole scene was com- 
fortless in the extreme. I encountered one old fellow sitting 
near the entrance of a covered wagon-body, which had been 
remoYed from the wheels. His countenance had a sunple, 
idiotic expression ; and I approached, accosting him with 
the inquiry of, " What are you doing there, uncle Vf 

" Nothing at all," he answered. " This is my house" — 
P<^ting to the wagon, with ineffoble self-satisfaction. 
" Your house I" I reiterated, in great surprise. 
" To be sure ; and a very good one it is," he answered. 
" I slept in it all last winter." 
" Didn't you suffer with the cold ?" 
" Not much. I had a buffalo." 
" Have you any family ?" I questioned. 
" None at all," he answered, but avowed his determina- 
tion to marry at least three women when his prospects 
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brig^ned a little. Thinking this idea to be a good one, I 
encooraged him v^i^, and passed on. Yet these were soli« 
tary cases. •f^ 

Entering a small cabin by the road-side, I found tw^ 
women, one man, and three or four children. The house 
and its furniture looked very well ; so did the women and 
children ; but a large bandage was bound over the face and 
onS'aye of the man, that gave him a grotesque appearance. 

" What is the matter with your face, friend ?" I inquired. 

" Burnt it," he answered, gruffly. 

The women looked at each other with ill-concealed merri- 
ment, while the husband rose and went out. 

"I've a great mind to tell the stranger how it hap- 
pened," said one. 

" Do," answered the other. 

'* I should like to know, certainly," I replied. 

"Well," resumed the first speaker, "our husband is a 
little qufeer sometimes." ... 

" He always is," suggested the other. 

" For three or four years, however, when anything occur- 
red to rumple him, he would refuse to go to bed, and actu- 
ally sit up the whole night, dozing away his time m the 
rocking-chair." 

" Did he suppose that plagued any one but himself ?" 

" He knew very well that it plagued me ; but often I was 
as innocent as you were of giving him cause for offence. If 
the pigs got into the yard, he was mad about it, and 
wouldn't go to bed. If I found a word of fault with any 
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of his arrangements, the next thing was, he wouldn't^ to 
bed. Sometimes, by cqaxing and flattery, I wonld sacceed 
^getting him off ; hut I grew tired of this, and concluded 
W let him set up till he got enough of it. Yesterday, he 
got sullen, as usual. Neither of us said a word, or took 
toy notice of him. When bed-time came, we retired, leav- 
I ing Mm to his meditations. In the night we were awakened 
i^ a loud shriek. We fancied what had happened, but 
determined not to rise or go to his assistance, unless he 
requested it. We heard him going about the house, but iie 
odd nothing to us, and this morning his face was bound up, 
as jou see. I suppose he got to sleep, and fell against the 
stove." 

" It will probably be a lesson to him," I said, though I 
could scarcely speak for laughing. 
" I should think so," she replied. 

These women did not seem miserable. I have seen few 
fhatdid. They haye probably become accustomed to the 
prevailing state of things ; and custom, it is said, is second 
nature. I believe that the manifestation of deep feeling, by 
fte wife, when her husband takes his second partner, is 
exceedingly rare. Are they restrained by fear, or is it 
actual indifference, or do both these feelings come in for a 
diare? 

Maria Underwood, to whom I mentioned the subject, 
declared that the greater part, though outwardly calm, 
were inwardly dying with grief, vexation, and jealousy, and 
ittribated to polygamy all the shiftlessness and laziness 
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obfll^able in certain qaarters. I shoold doabtless haye 
receired the same impression, had I not been aware that 
dmilar habits existed among a certain class where poljgMB 
was never tolerated. Tet there can be no doubt, I thiidt, 
that it operates onfayorably on the mind of the wife, hj 
removing the great stimnlos to the proper discharge of h^ 
\j duties. 
Paul, a wise man, and accurate observer of human 
nature, thus remarks : " The married woman careth for the 
things of the world, how she may please her husband." And 
there can be little doubt that the chief stimulus to exertion 
in the female mind is the idea of pleaang the husband. 
" What will he say ?— How will he like it ?— Will it suit 
him ?" — are the tj^ughts constantly recurring to her mind, 
though, when discouraged by his indifference, she becomes 
weary, careless, and aimless. Maria Underwood informed 
me of two or three cases where ihe first wife had actually 
poisoned or drowned herself on the nArnt of the second, 
though the second cared little or nothing when the third 
was taken. 

" Mr. Griscom formerly resided in New-Jersey, and was a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, yet few thought hiin 
to be a man of much principle, and many openly questioned 
his honesty. But he was wealthy, and wealth is respecta- 
ble. Consequently his conversion to Mormonism made a 
decided sensation — a sort of nine days' wonder — in his 
%ativQivillage. Mrs. Griscom had riches in her own rights 
f *' but the scheming husband had contrived to get them all in 
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int pofisesfflon, thus leaying her penniless for Yoluntirfaod 
i^ttrate sopport. When he proposed to unite with the 
iRmons, and emigrate, her friends decidedly objected to 
beraccompanying him. To this he manifested entire indif- 
ference, telling her to go or stay, whichever she preferred ; 
but when she mentioned her property, he told her plainly 
tliat he shonld not Yolontarily relinquish one cent, and tf^ 
tite law, under the circumstances, would give her nothing. 
Not wishing to become a burden to her friends, she deter- 
mioed to remain with him. 

''After innumerable difficulties and dangers, they reached 
Deseret, with a company of the first settlers. The country 
^M wild, and inhabited by Indians ; but one thing was in 
tbeir favor — they had the choice of pleasant localities. 

" Mr. Griscom made immediate preparations for extensive 
grazing. He justly concluded that milk, butter, and cheese 
t^oold be in extensive demand ; and, to make sure of 
''kelp," in the domestic department, he hired a great, red- 
uced, freckled, and blowzy Oerman girl, who immediately 
became a candidate for matrimonial honors. Most men are 
nun, uid Mr. Griscom was manifestly flattered by her 
endearments and attentions, while his poor wife looked on 
m insufferable agony. 

"A year elapsed, and the consequence of their intimacy 
became manifest. «Mr. Griscom was a proud man, and she 
was not exactly such a woman as he would have selected. 
even for his second wife. But there was no alteriativd'; 
she refused to leave the house, and in this determination the^ 
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elden encouraged her. Finally — and, it may be, foi the 
sake of his child — ^his reluctance was overcome. They 
were married in the e?ening ; before morning she becafnft 
a mother. On this occasion, the absence of the first Mrs. 
Griscom was observable. Inquiries were made, but she 
could not be found. Two days elapsed, still she came not. 
^ A week went by, when some hunters discovered the body oif 
a woman floating in the thermal spring. It was soon ascer- 
tained to be that of Mrs. Griscom. The poor lady, whose 

prospects of life were once fair and bright, had been 

if 
reduced to the last great extremity of committing suicide." 

" And how did he get along with his German wife ?" I 
asked. 

** Extremely bad,'i^she replied. «' His domestic establish- 
ment embraces at this time six or seven more, but they are 
little better than slaves. He appoints their daily tasks, and 
when they fail in the performance, punishes them. 

" For my own part," continued Maib, introducing tro:' 
subject which I had longed to hear her touch upon — " for 
^ my own part, I didn't lay it to heart like some women 
would. Of course, I worried a little at first, but soon con- 
cluded it was no use to make a fool of nqraelf. If Under- 
wood had grown tired of me, and thought another would 
• X'" suit him better, why, let him try it. I was never much 
* given to sentimentality. I always centered marriage to 
be of all things most exceedingly practical. I could very 
$ H^ell be contented with beef, bread, and butter, with or with- 
* ^ oiit the husband. As the formation of matrimonial con* 
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nections with another would not cancel his obligatiofc to 
me, I raised no objections, bat kept all the time thinking, 
with a slight variation, of the old song : 

" *■ I think light of him as he can think of me, 
Not a fig for an old man who marries two or three.' 

"After the second wife came here, I determined to take * ^ 
instters easy, and I have done so." 

"And the others have imitated your example, I guess." 

"YeS ; we don't all perform the* labor that one indus- 
trions woman would." * 

Another woman of intelligence and strict propriety in- 
formed me that the general tendency of polygamy was to * 
nuike husbands either dupes or despots. If they were of 
w easy and moderate disposition, their domestic concerns 
voQld be neglected, and the utmost disorder, waste, and 
"4»comfort prevail — while, on the other hand, if they could 
f^A would bring ti^pnselves to treat their wives like so 
"lany servants, they might get along tolwably well, though 
^e happiness usually ^experienced where one wife received ^ 
^ the aJBfection and care of her lord, was out of the ques- * ^ 
tion. Many wiv6% she thought, brought themselves into a 
state of apathetic indifference, but then they had little 
affection and no respect for their husbands, and generally '*\ 
managed to make tl^m miserable. 

• Her husband, she contmued, had married another wife 
Boon after their arrival in Zlon, and they managed to gelS^ 
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tloi^ comfortablj, and with little quarreling — quarreling 
she always detested — bat, as for taking care oi his hoose or 
clothes since, she hadn't done it, and didn't design to do it. 
She believed most men fonnd it more difficult to get a but- 
ton sewed on a shirt, where their houses were filled wHh 
wives, than to have the whole shirt made where there was 
V only one. 

" And are husbands often despotic 7 That is, do they 
often ponish their wives, to enforce labor and obedience T" 

WelJL^he rather thought not. She did not sa|>pose it 
was veiy common, though the Germans and other foreigners 
^ had little mercy on their women. One German that she 
knew, accustomai^ his wives to working in the fields, himself 
standing by, with a whip in his hand, and looking for all the 
world like a Southern slavedriver. When reproved for suiek 
an exhibition of unmanliness, he excused the matter by say- 
ing that it was the cuistom ui Germany, and he didnt^, 
why the women were better here than tbere. 

" But is there no law to bring husbands to account f<^ 

.^ such brutality ?" ^ 

#" * She guessed not ; had never heard of such a thing ; was 

pretty certain there was not. The opMTting laws of the 

Territory were aU founded on the code of Mormon ; and 

y^^ hmbands, according to that precious document, could do no 

#^^ wron^. % 

^^en the safety of the wife, or wives, depends altogethel^ 
%n the naturally humane disposition of the- husband. If he 
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c^liooses to poiiiBh her, or make her a slave, he can do R 
"^ith absolute imponitj, and that, too, within a country 
'Csmpd for its enlightened and liberal institutions." 

I had frequently observed that most Mormon women were 
oantions in the expression of sentiments adverse to the pre- 
^vailing customs, and, before giving information on such 
points, required a promise of secrecy. To account for thi% 
I sabseqnently learned that some of the more orthodox 
linsbands chastised their wives for heresy — meaning \j this, 
-the itianifestation of displeasure or opposition to Mormon 
institutions in the presence of Gentiles. *^ 

This brutality on the part of husbands, however, cannot 
"be justly attributed to polygamy. Husbands, uneducated, • 
low, vicious, and sensual, have manifested the same tappers 
in the monogamous state. The ill-treatment of wives is a 
common topic of newspaper and neighborhood gossip, and 
i such frequent occi^ence that no one wonders to hear or 
read of it. Ev^ in our Christianized and enlightened 
State, wives are butchered, are poisoned, are subjected to 
all kinds of brutality, that would sicken one's heart to hear 
of, if perpetrated in a distant country. 

I have nevei^et heard of one instance where a Mormon 
husband has actually and in cold blood murdered his wife. 
Would to Heaven I could say the same of those wko asek . 
not Mormons I(e.) 

But there is a phase of polygamy which I iiave not*^ 
noticed yet, and which seems really cruel, though the mono- 
gamous system is not exempt from the same or similar evils. 

5 ^ 




'^ I encountered, one morning, in my waik, a poor woman, 
middle-aged, and faded, through hardship and exposure. 
She complained that her husband had deserted her an4 her 
children ; that her house was cold, open, and exceedingly 
uncomfortable ; that she had neither food, fuel, nor neces^ 
flary clothing, though her lord resided with a younger and 
ftbirer wife, in a sumptuous mansion, partaking all the plea- 
sures Mid luxuries of life. 

Upon inquiry, I found that provision for the wife was 
optional with ihe husband, and that if he chose to neglect 
or abaidpn her, she had no legal remedy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
a.:k englishman's opinion — English emigrants — their 

CHARACTER ETC. 

^' ^yrOURS is certainly a most remarkable comitry,'' 

J. remarked an Englishman, who had been attached ^ 
^ t:.lie Hudson's Bay Company of traderi — " a most remark- 
8"^!^ country. Don't you think so ?" 

I replied that few Americans would be inclined to dis- 
PO'te it. 

** In looking at your system of government, and the insti- 

^tions which flourish beneath it, I am strongly reminded of 

^^e pseudo-philosopher whom Marryatt has rendered famous, 

^^d who contended that everything going on was simply a 

^^hearsal of past events." 

" Why so ?" I queried. 

" Because you would probably contend that your country^ 
las made the farthest advance in liberal and enlightenfed 
■institutions — ^which I cannot deny — but where has it brought ' 
you ? Right back to .the patriarchal*ges — the practice of 
polygamy, the encouragement of slavery. • Who, after this, 
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win contend for the p r og rga s of tlie race, when tiie extreme 
• of ciTiIization merges itself in barbaric practices I'' 
. # " Bat we shall probablj get dear of both." 

" Fflur from it. Slarery has beccHne alreadj too deeply 
^Incorporated with joor social and political system, and 
polygamy soon will be. Eren now I doabt the ability of 
yoor goremment to get rid of it What will be ihe result 
when Utah desires admissicoi into the Union as a State ? 
She can scarcely be refused, becaose yoor Gong^ress hare 
no right to interfere with the domestic r^olations of the 
States ^ and if she is receired, and the practice of polygamy 
tolerated in her case, #ho shall decide that in coarse of 
4 time it may not become general ?" 

" I cannot belicTe sach a thing possible. Yoa think too 
meanly of as. Oar Doctors of Dirinity, philosophers, and 
strongHninded women would all be adverse to such a state 
of things." 

^ And yet how powerless are these when acting against 
the inexorable law of destiny, or the equally inyincible bias 
of human nature I" 

" You are not a believer in human progress f" 

" I am not," he replied. '' I look upon that doctrine as 
dangerous and deceitful. The history of the world dis- 
^ proves it. Men, systems and opinions change, but never 
iBlvance^ Some virtues are most fashionable in one age, 
and soDie in another. Of course, those that are most 
fashionable will be imst practised. It is just so with vices. 
The^andents were addicted to some of which we are happily 
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uuiocent, while we are goiltj of manj that they neyer tol- 
erated—and thus, in the words of the song, 

". * Round and round we run.' " 

« 

''I don't clearly understand yon/' I said, and, in truth, I 
did not 

"Hrananity mores in cycles, or, more properly, circles," 
be continued. " We who stand on one side, necessarily 
oeei^y a different position from the ancients, who were on 
the other side, though on a level with thmn. They had a 
dasg of ideas, of inventions, and (pinions, precisely adapted 
to their tastes and wants ; and we have another class, differ- 
ent, indeed, but no better, and no more wisely accommo- 
• dated to our desires. We assume to pity their ignorance, 
tod they would have as certainly detested our folly. Here, 
in your age and nation, we see mankind coming directly 
^ back to the practices of the patriarchs. What a solution 
to the great question of ages, whether or not the race was 
BBceptible of indefinite perfectibility I" 

Not caring to dis<mss a question so purely theoretical, I • 
left the Englishman to speculate on the incongruities of our 
people and government, and sauntered • into the streets. 
The Mormon missionaries seem t(^have driven a smart busi- 
ness in England, making converts and procuring emig^te. 
All classes of the English people are representcS^in Utah, 
with the exception of the highest aristoofacy and clergymen 
of the Established Church. Some of them are intelligent 
and refined, but others are mean, selfish, aroogant, and ill' 
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^ bred — ^reg^ar, downright John Bolls. Their general treat* 
mont of women was rade, disconrteons, and boorish. If a 
woman met one of them on a bridge, or at the street- 

•crossings, she most tnm and go back, giving him the way, 
at the risk of being thrnst into the mad and water. In 
vehicles or churches, they always nsnrp and keep the best 
places. At the table, they mdely appropriate the most 
dainty pieces of vegetables or game. They seem to have 
no appreciation of any one's comfort bat their own, and are 
quite as deficient of artificial politeness as of natural kind- 
ness of heart. I did Qot wonder that snch fellows were 
polygamists in principle, thongh I really did wonder how 
they were ever enabled to practise it, as it does, or ought 
to, take two to make a bargain. 



ENGLISH EMIGRANT MORMONS. (/.) 

About twenty miles from Zion, near an outlet of the 
Great Salt Lake, a company of EngHsh emigrant Mormons 
had squatted down, and I determined %ne day to make them 
a visit. Informing Maria Underwood of my intention, she 
attempted to' dissuade me, saying tliat she feared I wonld 
meet rough treatment. •- 
**4Why so ?" I inquired. 

" Becafcse they will think you a spy, or something of that 
character," she repjiied. 

" Are they then so afraid of strangers ?" I questioned. 

** Oh, I do%'t know what is the matter with them ; bat 
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they are singular, and have sach strange notions, and are so 
insolent and impertinent, that I shouldn't like to trust myself 
among tfiem." 

" If that is all, it is rather an inducement to go,'' I 
repUed, and accordingly determined to start the next morn- 
ing. I was up early, ate my breakfast with a good appe- 
tite, and, being abundantly suppUed with cakes by Maria, 
took my gun and set off across the plain. Though it was 
rather the wrong season for game, I congratulated myself 
with the idea that my appearance among them would be 
somewhat excusable on the plea of hunting. The morning 
was beautiful, the breezes fresh from the mountains, and 
the whole scenery delightful. I pressed rapidly forward, 
but before five miles had been passed over, began to regret 
that I had undertaken such a journey on foot. Fortunately 
the residence of brother Wells was near. This man was a 
veiy good Mormon, had four wives, and, what was of infi- 
nitely more interest tc me, owned several valuable horsA.- 
Of course, I did not wish to buy, but to hire one for a day 
or two. As I approached his dwelling, two or three dogs 
ran out of their kennel, barking and yelping ; and presently 
a large aldermanic-looking individual came to4he door, and, 
seeing me advance, instantly caavie out of the house, and 
withdrew around the - comer. I followed him. H^ was 
standing near a small out-house, evidently awaiting my 
approach. As I passed around the dwelling, I heard evi- 
dences that hot work was gomg on within. Children were 
screaming, women scolding, and abusing each other in the 
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iii<?«t Tnlzmr lansTBigCL TWe bmii looked womed, mnd half 
firrxiiteneil I *MRt wonder vkj ; for tiie iMxrible diaccffd 
^Viw LiMider ud looder^ aad I coold lieftr to distu^foifih the 
pp.^fane and obecene wx»di^ 

^Have I the pLewse of addreasiB^ Mr. Wells ?" I 
inqiixnid ; bat the noiae horn tke ho«e oooipletdj drowaed 
mj Toice. 

*' Sir T' he said^ conng ta r n, and lookii^ towards tho 
wixidaw. which was literaDj filled with heads. 

'Hare I the pleasure of addiessiDg Mr. WeUsT I 
repeated, making mj best bow. 

*' Yes ; that is mr name. Yes*^ — adrandng still nearer. 

There was a momentaij paose in the dixnestic tempest — 
enriosit J connected with my ^[^pearance and bo&ness, OTer> 
coming anger for the time bdi^. I took adyantage of the 
silence to make known my eirand with as little peroration as 
jpBsible. 

' *" ^' I should like to hire a horse for a day or two. Coold 
yon accommodate me with one ?" 

" To be sure he couldn't I'' screamed a voice firom the 
window. ''Do yon sni^>06e that he keeps horses for thi 
like of you ?^ 

Brother Wells' face floahcd, and he made a gesture of 
impatience. I turned in the direflfen of the voice. A 
large, masculine-looking woman had thrown up the sash, 
and, leaning through the aperture, regarded me with an 
expression of low cunning positively repulsive. I neither 
bowed nor spoke to her, but turned again to the husband. 
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" Could you accommodate me with a horse f" I asked. 

" Begone 1 you vile dog's whelp, you 1 Begone^ 1 I say. 
You want to steal the hoFse. You'll run away with him. 
You'll never bring him back. You'll " 

" Sally I SaUy I" interposed Wells, approaching the win- 
dow. " Go in 1 Go in, and be a good girl I I'll give you 
some money.'' 

This woman was the complete picture of a termagant. 
Her features large, coarse, and flushed with anger ; her 
uncombed hair — ^red in color, and standing upright — and 
her whole appearance, unpleasantly suggestive of shrewish- 
ness and ill-humor. She might probably have been some- 
what mollified by the promise of money, had not a rival at 
that moment appeared and put in her claim : " You pro- 
mised to give the next money that you got to me. You 
know you did 1 And I'll have it, too 1 So I will I" 

The last speaker presented an exact contrast to the oth| 
She was little, spare, and withered, with a countenance 
which vixen was plainly stamped. She spoke remarkably 
fluent, and all her gestures manifested a corresponding 
agility. The first one turned towards her wit^n expres- 
sion of intense hatred, but she responded to tte glance with 
a more malignant scowl. 

** Now, do go in, ^tfid I talk with the gentleman," said 
the husband, coaxingly. " I will divide the money between «i? 
you." 

" You won't do any such thing I Ste shan't have the 
first red cent I" screamed the vixen. 

6* 
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" I will 1 — ^that I will I" yelled the other ; and she made 
a plunge at her antagonist. 

I expected to see the hnsband rnsh in, to pnt an end to 
the melee, but he never stirred. 

''^ Those women are fighting, sir. They will kill each 
other I" I said, with real concern. 

" I wish in my soul they would I" he replied. " It would 
to me be a happy riddance of bad luggage. It would, 
indeed 1 They are the torment of my life — always mad 
and quarreling, sir." 

" You forget my errand," I interposed. "Can I have tl^e 
horse ?" * • 

" Guess you can," he said. " You will bring him back, 
of course, and not override or otherwise injure him ?" 

" I will take good care of the horse," I replied ; " and 
return him safe and sound." 

I was obliged to raise my voice to a pretty loud key, as 
Ine tumult from the house effectually precluded hearmg 
common conversation. 

" This way," said Mr. WeUs. " This way, sir." 

I follo^ML, glad to escape the uproar. He led me half 
way down \}j^ side of a small hill, to a well-built adobe 
> stable, in which several noble animals were standing. The 
master entered, and spoke to th^ in a pleasant voice. 
They recognized him with a low neigh. Surely this man 
cannot be utterly depraved, I thought — an affection for 
dumb animals having always seemed to me as inherent to a 
noble spirit. " 
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^' I keep mj horses stabled/' he said, addressing me- while 
preparing to adjust the saddle. " The flies plague them so 
in the field, they are very fond of the shelter. Nancy, 
here," he continued, " has much the easiest gait. Steady, 
steady, girl I" 

The mare seemed overflowing with an exuberance of 
animal spirits. • 

" So you are going to that English settlement,'' he 
remarked. "Well, they are rough customers, but take 
good care of the mare." 

" Certainly, I will do that." 

He led her out. I paid him, in advance, the lure for a 
couple of days ; and, vaulting into the saddle, bade him 
" good-day," and departed. 

It was now near noon, and the hot rays of the summer 
sun were pouring down on the plain, which offered no con- 
venient shade. I took the main road to Salt Lake, that 
leads over several inequalities of ground, through a litefal 
thicket of saline plants, which continually increased in size, 
abundance, and beauty. At length we came to sev^l ^ 
miry depressions, strongly impregnated with ||b&ratus, and ML 
two or three large ponds, filled with countless wild fowl, 
which rose screaming into the air. I took aim, and fired 
Three fell, of which I obtained two. 

Antelope Island, in the Salt Lake, was distinctly visible, 
rearing its mountam form before me, and, though I had 
been approacliing it for hours, seeming no nearer. Then, 
however, its outlines became more boldly relieved against 
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the sk J, and the rocks, rayines, and inequalities of its sor- 
face assomed a shape and distinctness. Here, also, the road 
forked — one branch leading directly to the lake, and the 
other bearing off to the southward. I took the southern 
track, leaving the lake, of which I had jost obtained a 
glimpse at mj right hand. I paused for some time, to take 
in a view of the scenery, it was so wonderfully sublime, 
grand, and impressiye. The prospect to the north was 
uninterrupted for a great distance, but, stretching away 
southward, the huge Alps of the Western World towered in 
majestic grandeur, the cradle of tempests and the birth- 
place of a thousand streams. Nestled in their deepest 
recesses is the Utah Lake, a broad sheet of clear, fresh 
water, that ever holds a mirror to the purple heaven. Here 
• Nature seems to exult in sui3limity. In outline, everything 
is massive, grand, and imposing. 

Following the^slight traces of a road, we came suddenly 
ii{K>n a singular vehicular establishment. It was a sort of 
cart, consisting of a beam, axletree, and two wheels, to 
Aich a couple of unbarked saplings were fastened for 
shafts, an^hitched in these, by attachments of raw-bide 
andlbope, stood a single ox, meekly and contentedly chew- 
ing his cud. A man, poorly dressed, and with a crownless 
hat, was lying on the ground, in the shadow of the wagon, 
while two hounds were squatting on their haunches, in close 
companionship. The man eyed me with a sullen stare, while 
t^ dogs growled and showed their teeth. 
*^ Good-day, friend,'' said I, advancing. 
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He barely noticed my salnte. 

" Is this the direct road to Brick-town ?" I inquired — the 
settlement I i^oaght haying obtained that sobriquet, from 
the fact that its inhabitants were, or had been, brick-bomers 
in their native country. 

" I don't see why ye can be wanting to go there/' he 
replied, without looking up. 

" I dcm't know that it matters why," I answered ; ''though 
if you would give me the directiSn, I should esteem it a 
great favor." 

" Well, yes. Keep right on, then, till you come to the 
sand, when you are e'enamost there." 

" I thought this was sand," said I ; and, indeed, it was. 

" No, this ain't the sand," he answered. " But you '11 
know it when you reach it ; and then keep right on through 
that, till you see the houses. You can't miss it." 

Not seeing any probability of obtaining x||pre perspicuous 
directions, I thanked him, and rode on. 

I did, indeed, know the sand when I came to it, which 
was very »jon. It was deep and heavy, with a vegetatidf' 
of large flowering cactuses ; but, fortunately, it did not 
extend far ; and I soon came in sight of a long, low fiAtge 
of green, which I knew to be a belt of cottonwood treea^ ^ 
such as always in this country line the margin of the 
streams. 

I soon came to the village. It was a cluster of wretched 
mad-hovels, with pig-sties close to the doors, and miserable 
little gardens, growing nothing buk weeds. There seemed 
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an abnndance of women, children, and dogs, though bnt 
little of anything else. Few of the houses had either win- 

• dows or doors, and their only furniture seemed to be old 
barrels, boxes, and such like lumber. 

Of course, I attracted great attention. Heads were 
thrttst from the windows, and the little, low doors were 
crowded with women of uncouth shape and feature. I 
hare scarce ever seen females, of any age or country, more 
decidedly ugly. They Itughed, leered, and talked to each 
other in a loud voice, as I passed by. 

Approaching one of the hovels, which had an #ir of 
docency, compared with the rest, I alighted, hitched my 
horse to an old cart, and went in. The air of the apart- 
ment was almost suffocating, so hot and offensive, and great 
untidiness prevailed, though it is doubtful how far neatness 
is compatible with such a place. There was no fireplace, 
but a great, H^k, old-fashioned cook-stove occupied nearly 
one-fourth of the room. I subsequently ascertained that it 
was the only oven in the village, and quite a public concern, 
\s all the baking reqmred for the whole was done in it, and 
that, consequently, it was reeking with heat the greater 
p4|| of the time. I presume the inhabitants of the cabin 

^ Aad become accustomed to the sweltering atmosphere. A 
man, looking very dirty and dissipated, was lying at full 
length on the ground, smoking a short, black, stumpy pipe. 
A woman, wiih a bruised face, held to her bosom a little, 
gasping baby ; while another woman, who looked younger, 
but whose cast <j(Fffeature was excessively disagreeable, sup- 
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ported a larger infant on her lap. There was a great g^l 
washing some dirty dishes in some very dirty water, and a 
great boy tying up a dog, while any quantity of smaller 
boys and girls were lounging about in various attitudes, not 
remarkable for grace. All occupations, except the smoking, 
stopped ; and, though none welcomed, all looked at me. 

" Well, my friends," I said, assuming an air of careless- 
ness which I certainly did not feel, " I am something of a 
stiranger in these*parts. Can you direct me to a house 
where I can obtain refreshment for myself and my horse ?" 

*^on't you want something else V^ growled the man on 
the floor. " Wouldn't you like to have some whisky now, 
or a swig of rum, in exchange for a broad piece of silver ?" 

" No, sir," I replied. " Pve no occasion for anything of 
the kind, though I would thank you for a drink of cold 
water." 

"Cold water I" cried the man. "Ha^hal that's too 
good 1 Cold water in hell 1 We live in hell, sir 1— that's 
what I call it. Bun, some of ye, and get some water, such 
as it is." But nobody stirred. 

" Can you direct me to the bishop's ?" I asked, at length. 

" And what do you want to go there for ?" he inqij^d. 
" The bishop is no better off than the rest of us. ThiJ^ 
hadn't nothing to eat yesterday. I don't b'lieve they have 
tOHiay." 

I glanced at the women. The one with the small baby 
looked s^d and sorrowful, while the other broke out in a 
coarse, disgusting laugh. 
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" Do you suppose the bishop to be at home 7'' I inquired* 
hesitatinglj. 

" Better look after your horse, I gaess," said the man. 
" The bishop wants nothing of snch as yon." 

" Bnt I want something of him," I answered. " Gome, 
here is money, if yon will tell me f and I drew a half-dollar 
from my pocket. In a moment, I saw the impropriety of 
this act. A tel^raphic look of intelligence was suddenly 
exchaDged all round, excepting the woAn with the small 
baby. The boy let go his hold of the dog. The man rose 
frx)m the floor, took his pipe from his month, and came 
towards me. 

''The bishop is no better off than the rest," he said. 
" Shouldn't wonder if some on us is better off than him. 
But Jim Leek, down here, I should think likely he'd keep 
you. '* At any rate, PU go and see." 

" Where do4|f he live ?" I asked. 

"^on't worry yourself," said the man. " Set down here, 
if you can find anythmg to set on. PU find out." . Anid he 
started. I was somewhat surprised at thS sudden interest 
he manifested ih my welfare, but, raising my eyes, I encoun- 
ter& those of the woman, who was looking at me with a 
^ze full of meaning. A sudden, yet fearful, suspicior 
flashed into my mind. Yet I said no more. I felt that the • 
only person who would willingly give me the desired infor- 
mation, durst not do so ; and so, not knowing what else to 
do, I went out and stood by my horse. 

I saw the man coming ; and, attracted by my appearance, 
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wveral others came and stood around. They were ill-look- 
^g fellows, and I conld not bat notice their significant 
glances. 

"Jim Leek says that hell take you," cried the fellow, 
" though his accommodations ain't none of the best ; and I 
^ess you can get along somehow. Come on." 

I had kad time for deliberation, however ; and, turning 
fitiddenly around to the bystanders, said, " Will some one of 
you tell me where the bishop lives ? 1 have pressing busi- 
ness with him, and have been already detained too long." 

" He Uves down there, in that house standing by itself," 
*'^plied a half-idiotic feUow, who did not or would not under- 
^t:and the winks and gestures around him — " the house clear 
^own furthest of any." 

" Thanks, my good felloW 1 May you always find a 
^^iend in need I" I said ; and, loosening my horse, mounted, 
^•nd rode in the directioi^ he had pointed out. * 

To tell the truth, however, I began to fear that my curi- 
^>sity, like that of the wives of Bluebeard, would be the 
^^eans of getting me into trouble. The sun fEas just sink- 
ing behind the western horizon. I was both hungry and 
t;1iirsty, and so was my faithful animal. Even if I found . 
t^he bishop at home, I was not certain of a welcome recep 
tion ; but of one thing there could be no doubt— it was a 
tiest of thieves and cut-throats, who would not shrink from 
the commission of the foulest crime. 

The bishop's house was not a whit superior to the others, 
that I could discover ; and I had little hope that the char< 

t 
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actev of the man was much better. As I rode up, a mas 
with a fiery red face came to the door. I bowed, and 
addressed him with, " Good-evening." He returned the< 
Ralatation more coorteooslj than I expected, though not so 
much so as I desired. 

" Have I the pleasure of addressing the bishop 7'^ I asked. 

" I am that person,'' he responded. " What 4nay your 
business be ?" 

'^ I am a stringer in this place," I replied ; " and if you 
can accommodate me and my horse with shelter and refresh- 
ments for the night, I " 

" Can't do it," he answered. " This is a poor place for 
strangers. Don't see what they ever come here for." 

" Different motives call them here, I presume. But, my 
gooA; friend, you see I don't ask you to give this to me. I 
am able and willing to pay you abundantly." 

His countenance brightened in a moment. 

**^Well, well. I will see what can be done. Our accom- 
modations are none of the best, but such as we have is ail 
that we can f|re." 

" Certainly, sir." 

He then pointed out a sort of hovel, where he said my 
horse could stand through the night. I requested food and 
water for her. " Yes, he would see how they were on it for 
meal," and went into the house. 

In a few minutes he returned, with an old water-bucket, 
and a tin dish, filled with coarse meal. For water, I was 
directed to a spring at a little distance. Though I found 
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)k fithont difficulty, the water was foul and muddy, and 
no^iing but extreme thirst could have induced the mare to 
di*ik. As the grass grew plentifully around the spring, I 
permitted her to feed till dusk, then led her to the hovel, 
and g»ye her the meal. Though somewhat apprehensive 
of Ceftving her in such 'an exposed situation, I could do no 
hetCer. 

On r«ituming to the bishop's house, he met me at the 
door^ «nd invited me to enter, with appai^t cordiality : 
" W«lk in, sir ; walk in ; and don't be surprised at our 
poor appcwrance. Take a seat f and he handed along; the 
only chslr to be seen in the apartment. 

" Thank you, sir ; occupy the chair yourself. I will sit 
here, if yon please ;" and I took possession of a low bench. 
There was a dhn light, formed by a wick floating loosd|r in 
a saucer of melted grease, and the room was swarming 
with mosquitoes. Presently, two women came in, saluted 
me coldly, and sat down. 

" Couldn't you prepare this gentleman a little supper ?" 
inquired the bishop, whom I now understoodi!|il be the. hus- 
band of the two. 

Neither deigned an answer, and I began to consider my 
chances rather doubtful. Presently, another woman came ^ 
in, a third and younger wife, who, being reignjRg sultana 
for the time, desired to appear amiable. Again the bishop 
proposed that some one should get supper for me. 

" What shall I get, pa ?" she inquired. 
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" Ohy anything that yon can. I dare sa]c the gentlmnaa 
is not particnlar/' he answered. 

" Well, I will see," she said. 

She did see ; bat found the ladder empty, with the excep- 
tion of a little coarse meal and a few potatoes. Then the 
water was gone, the fire oat, and, 'to jndge from appear- 
ances, I was likely to make a great deal of tronble. See- 
ing this, I begged them to desist, saying that I conld do 
ve^y well witlMl sapper. The bishop, however — ^wbo pro^ 
bably had an eye to the pay — ^insisted that it would nerer 
do ip exhibit towards a stranger snch an infringement of 
the laws of hospitality ; that he could get the water, while 
she made the fire ; that it would take very little tiine, 
beginning being more than half. 

4P0&Z, go and borrow some fire, can't ytm?" said tiie 
third favorite, addressing one of the others. 

" No ; I shan't," retorted Liz. « 

'* You go, Sally, won't you, while I peel the potatoes." 

Sally shrugged her shoulders, but made no move to go. 

"Well, I ^P go myself, and no thanks to you ?" she con- 
tinued. The two women sat like dumps, apparently suUea 
or sulky. The bishop, meanwhile, went out, with a pail on 
f his arm, and his wife followed, to borrow fire, leaving me to 
my medita||Dns. These, it will readily be conceived, were 
not of the most pleasant character ; but they were sud- 
denly interrupted by a loud scream overhead. * 

" There I that young un's awake," said Liz, and she 
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nouQted the ladder leading to the loft. The scream was 
followed by others, in qoick succession, and, it seemed, from 
four or fiye voices, so multitadinons and loud was the din. 

'* Dam the young uns, I say I" muttered Sally, likewise 
ascending the ladder. 

The music oYorhead seemed momentarily to increase, 
between the harsh scolding of the women and the cries of 
the children, yaried, by way of chorus, with an occasional 
a(Hse of blows. In the midst, the fire-b(||||pwer — ^whom I 
shall henceforth denominate my hostess — returned, carrying 
a small handful of coals between some hollow pieces of bark. 
"You don't have matches here," I remarked, wishing to 
appear sociable. 

'^ Matches 1" she reiterated, with an accent of some sur- 
prise — " Matches I I should think there was enoM k of 
ftem 1" 
"Then whj don't you use them ? They are very handy." 
"What do you mean V she said. " I thought you was 
talking about matches — getting married." 

This ludicrous misunderstanding compldfely upse| my 
gravity, and we laughed together, thus becoming acquaint- 
ances and very good friends. It is astonishing how a joke 
will unbend the most austere ; how it inspires patience and 
creates intimacies ; how, from laughing with a ganger, you 
get to talking to him. It is ever so with me. 
" The tempest overhead has subsided," I remarked.' 
"What?" she queried. 
" The tempest overhead has subsided," I rep^iated. 
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''Oh, yes," she said. "I have become so used tosocfa 
sounds that I don't mind them at all. Neitner does pa." 

" No fire yet 1" said the bishop, entering the hoose, and 
setting down the pail of water, with a loud grunt. 

" And little prospect of any," she echoed. 

Indeed, it was becoming doubtful whether the few bor- 
rowed coals, instead of kindling a flame, would not become 
totally extinguished. 

'* Here, pa ;4)roa set down and whittle up some shaYings, 
can't you V she said. 

" Be sure, I can. I declare, these hot nights are enough 
to kill the devif 1" he continued. 

I thought so, too, and finally left the house to j^rocure a 
breath of fresh air. Outside, my ears were greeted with a 
copoMrt, though not of sweet sounds. ^ Two or three dogs 
were barking, probably for their own amusement, while 
shouts and oaths of drunken profanity came from a cabin 
where several men had assembled to hold a debadch. The 
night was sultry — ^not a breath of air stirring — and I re- 
turned into t]||. house. 

The bishop had sunk down on a bench, and was violently 
fanning himself with a handkerchief. His wife was squat- 
ting before the fire-place, quite as violently blowing the fire 
with Irtf ^pron, of which the corners were wrapped around 
her hands ; and the motion up and down puffed out great 
gusIS of smoke and embers, completely enveloping her and 
filling the room. 

*' Sit doT^n," said the bishop. " We'vQ got a beginning, 
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you see, and beginning^ half. There's never smoke without 
• fire.*' » 

He was disposed to be facetioos. 

"I exceedingly regret putting your faiftily to so much 
trouble/' I said. 

"Never mind that — ^money'll make it all square.". 

If he could feel so, I was satisfied. 

At length the smoke cleared away, and its place wi^ ngp- 
plied by a bright, clear flame. An iron pot — which did 
tiiple service, as tea-kettle, boiler, and stew-pan — ^was 
brought out from its seclusion iu^the corner, filled with 
water, and set over the flame. >f hen, while the Kev. Mor- 
mon pe^ed a handful of potatoes with his jack-knife, my 
hostess mixed a c«m-cake, after the most approved back- 
woods fashion. The do.ugh — simple meal and water, yg^fb a 
little salt — sh5 flattened, with her hand, on a long, narrow, 
bat smooth board, and placed it^ on one edge before the fire, 
la this reflection of glowing heat, the cake soon acquired 
the requisite tint of brownness, when it was nicely turned, 
ud the other side exposed to the same ordeals 

Meanwhile, the potatoes were being j3oiled ; and an hour 
before midnight my supper was pronounced ready. Though 
gpt up with extraordinary effort, it was not a very extra- 
ordinary affair. Tea or coffee was not to be thougkt of in 
«ich a connection. Meat was a proscribed delicacy. Sweet- 
cakes and sweetmeats were out of the question ; but a slfcrp- 
ened appetite gave a zest to the most ordinary food, and I 
made a hearty, though frugal meal. 
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nnring the repast, I attempted to open a conyezyatimi 
with the bishop about the prospects of the Mormon Chnrchy 
and its conuectionMi Europe. He was not inclined to give 
me the information I desired, bal^ I fancied that he seemed 
dissatMed. I' learned, Ijpweyer, that he was a vifkn of 
small Jr^MTtJ ^ England, frugal, contented, and happy in 
the aff«et!bns of a small and yirtuous family. But the ser- 
jintfept into his Eden — ^the tempter came. He whispered 
of w^lth, honor, and distinction in the new church. The 
donnai^ passions of his nature were groused. Thoughts 
and feelings in his h^Urt; that had always slept, came into 
strange and tumultuous exercise. He no long^relished 
the simple pleasures of his home. He shrunk i^m toil, 
and despised the honest and honorable occupations jsf his 
ancAtors. The glowing accounts <^^fij( New ^tarld, with 
its Land of Promise, whose beauty of climate ani fertility 
of soil was described as une^alled, induced him to emigrate. 
&e sold his property, placed the proceeds in the general 
church-fund, and, with others of his countrymen, took pas- 
sage in a ship for Ne^-Tork, under the superintendence of 
a Mormon priest. * After many difiSculties, they reached 
ZioiL' in a state of want, discomfort, and disorganization 
absolutely indescribable. Their national spirit, however, 
^|Dt ^m together. They hated the Yankees, and the 
Tai^ees despised them. Brigham took the matter in hand, 
but could not reconcile the jarring factions. Finally, he 
advocated their removal and settlement in a separate col- 
ony — thus forming a distinct bnuMh of his church, with a 
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t^p, chosen from their namber, to superintend their spir- 
itual affairs. They consented to this, and my cntertaiaer 
was the one selected. Yet his promdKon^was merely nomi- 
nal, and barren alike of wealth or honor. 

Ha informed me that the Mormons were quite aumerous 
in England, and had their chapels and plocoi^lnr public 
worship in many parts of London. 
"Do they practise polygamy there ?" I inquired. 
"No ; the laws will not allow it," he answered. 
"And do you really and truly consider it an adi^ntage ?*' 
I asked. 
He Aook his head. 

**Ai4 the Mormons in England aware of the practice - 
iwrel* 

"TWlfTn^ ftal^^iHl recently," he replied. "I under- 
stand that it proves a great stumbling-block in foreign 
ewintries, and that many who would otherwise join us hesi- 
tate about doing so on that account." 

Having finished my supper, the bishop pointed to a sort 
of cot in one comer of the apartment, where he said I 
could sleep ; and then, after making some remarks on the 
lateness of the hour, and several excuses for the paucity of • 
by accommodations, he ascended to the loft, followed by his 
wife, who bade me " good-night " as she disappear^. ^ 

"Without disrobing, I threw myself on the co^ and * 
attempted to sleep, but in vain. The heated atmosphere 
grew closer and more stifling every moment. I was assailed 
on all sides by buzzing, stinging insects, and yet more nau- 

6 ^ ** * 
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aeons yermin. It was near morning when I snnk into, an 
nneasy slumber, from which the advent of half a dozen 
children aroused m€^in the morning. H^y were little, 
dirty, elfish-looking beingi} onl^ half clad, in old, faded 
garmen^ ^he ftlAles sooi^ followed, and, last of all, came 
the biifliop liliis^f. Not wishing for a repetition of the 
scenes of ^h^ preyious evening, I made immediate prepara- 
^tions tgi 4lV^^> ^^^ inquired of mj host what I should pay 
him for*a11 the trouble that I had occasioned. Of course, I 
expected % pretty good charge, but was hardly prepared for 
the unreasonable demandf-of five dollars. However, I paid 
it without grumbling, and was rather amused at his a^a- 
rent pleasure when I bade them " good-morning." 

I started direct for the outhouse where I had left ^J 
filly, with some apprehensions that aht&^iuight haj^ been 
stolen. Fortunately, in that respect, at least, I had miscon- 
ceived their characters. She was there, and recognized my 
approach with a low neigh. I adjusted the bridle and sad- 
dle to her head and back, and, leading her forth, was met 
by the man with whom I had conversed the previous eve- 
ning. He was evidently recovering from a debauch of the 
• preceding night. 

" Gomg now ?" he said, with a satanic leer. 

"iJ airf Have you any objections ?" I replied, with more 
•f* complaisance than, under other circumstances, I might have 

manifested at so unceremonious an intrusion. 

* 

" "Well, you can't go ; not yet," he said, taking the horse 
by the head. , " IVe a bill to settle wt^ ypu." 
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Tliis was said with a voice, gesture, and maimer that I 
find utterly impossible to desiMbe. 

"What kind of a bill V* I repeated, wishing 'to homor 
the fellow, thongh strongly InclinM to knock him down. 

" Let go of my horse, will yoE P I cimtJftned — •^and tell 
me what I con do for yon ;" and I yanlted InHbf haidk. 

" No ; I shan't let go the horse," he replied ; fcnd now he 
was joined by three others, quite as ngly and A^jfOtSfti as ^ 
himself. I really felt alarmed, and began to condder the 
best way of escaping their clutches. 

" You're a 'formant 1" said one^ 

" A sgy I" chimed another. 

" I knowed that last night 1" cried a third, pleased with 
the idea of his superior penetration. 

A lucky thought necurred to me. Taking a handful of 
loose change and coppers from my pocket, I scattered them 
on the ground. The man let go his hold of the horse ou 
the instant. His companions scrambled for a share, while I 
quietly rode off without further opposition. 

I subsequently ascertained that they practised a regcQar 
system of sponging on travellers, and that one was fortu- 
nate to escape as easily as I did. * • 

I stopped several times on my homeward route, to allOw 
the horse to feed ; and, having accidentally lostlj^ g^e 
of the previous day, shot three more ducks. It was near ^ 
night when I reached the residence of brother Wells. He 
was pleased to see me, probably because I broughtj his 
horse safely back. I was foolish enough to think that pos- 
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sibly he might invite me to take sapper with him, though I 
much doubted the capability "of his household to prepare 
anything eiatable. Whether on this account, or because he 
was conscientiously oppoMd to wasting hospitality on a 
Gentile, he breathed no munflur of invitation ; and I plod- 
ded back {o^Zio'n, actually more hungry than I had ever 
been before. 



• 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

THE MRS. underwood's JEALOUSIES, MISUNDERSTANDINGS, 
AND REMOVAL. 

IN most Mormon families where polygamy is practised, I 
belieye the superiority of the first wife to be inyolonta- 
rily acknowledged. Certain it is, that the others are jealous 
ci her, and act as spies on her conduct. If they can find, 
or invent with^ Jhe least plausibility, any cause of reproach 
against her, they are only too happy to communicate the 
same to their lord. Thus, family difficulties are occasioned, 
and actions really innocent in themselves become, through 
jealousy and misrepresentation, the cause of great domestic 
trouble. 

I had been admitted, as a boarder, to brother Under- 
wood's house, yet a former acquaintance with his wife had 
certainly given me a right to be treated with greater consid- 
eration than a mere stranger. I had sought and obtained ^ 
many opportunities of conversing with Maria, thoughtless 
that my attentions could be construed to mean more than 
mere friendly regard, or that the easyand amiable Under- 
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wood could be induced to cherish a jealous feeling. I had 
noticed for some time an increased coolness on his part 
towards me, and had half suspected that a system of 
espionage on my conyersation and conduct was being prac- 
tised. 

Latterly, when conyersing with Maria, a flitting shadow, 
the sudden fall of something, or the echo of a retreating 
footstep, would indicate the presence of a third person, till 
I really began to think that the wives of brother Under- 
wood possessed a remarkable sort of ubiquity. They, were 
ever hovering near you. If you sat in the dining-room, the 
doors would be Mt open, and your eyes delighted by the 
continual passing and repassing of petticoats. If you as- 
cended the stairs, keen black eyes watched your progress. 
Where you least expected their appearance, they would be, 
8(»netimes, with a meaning smile on their countenances — at 
others, with a leer — but always with an expression that 
'seemed to me estremely disagreeable. I am not naturally 
suspicious, and for a long time considered these little cir- 
cumstances as accidental, of course, and though excessively 
annoying, not sufficiently so to warrant my removal from the 
house. Recently, however, I began to suspect that more 
Wits meant than met the eye, and determined to be as 
guarded and circumspect in my deportment as possible. 

On the day of my return from Brickville, I went at once 
to my boarding-house. It was near dusk ; and two drunken 
Indians, «nd one or two soldiers, were in the bar-room, with 
Underwood behind* the counter. He took no notice <^ my 
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entrance, not even retnrning my evening salatation. I 
passed on to the kitchen, with my game. Two or three of 
the ladies were standing around, in listless attitudes. 

" Who is housekeeper for to-day ?" I inquired. 

" Mrs. Maria," answered one of them, laying a peculiar 
emphaffls on the " Mrs.'* 

" And where is she ?" 

They all giggled, but returned no answer. 

Not seeing anything so very ludicrous in my question, I 
incmired what they were all laughing at. 

This redoubled their mirth, when, flinging the ducks at 
the feet of one, I hastily retreated towards my room. 

It was now duskish, and I encountered Maria on the land- 
ing-place. She carried a small candle, and had evidently 
been weeping. Instantly recognizing me, she said, " So 
you have returned ; but you most go away again." 

" Where to ?" I demanded. 

" Anywhere. You must seek another home." 

" Seek another home ! Why, pray ?" 

" BecftRse — ^because — oh, we have had such another time 
during your absence ! My husband was so angry I In 
short, he is jealous of you." 

"Jealous of me I" The idea was so ridiculous that I 
burst into a loud laugh. I could not help it. 

" Do not laugh," said Maria. " It will be heard. SomQ^ 
one is watching us now, I expect. I- dare say that this 
moment there are listeners to our conversation. ..Ton must 
go hence immediately, and return no more." 
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This moment I bemrd footsteps and Yoices. 

^' Together again V* sud one whom I knew to be Under- 
wood. 

I looked aroond. He was standing at the bottom of the 
staircase, two or three women peering over his shoulders, on 
tip-toe, and the barnroom gronp leering and staring behind 
them. Maria retreated hastflj. I stood still, facing the 
groop ; for I thought some explanation dae myscdf and her. 
Addressing Underwood, I requested to know the meaning of 
soch strange conduct, • 

"You know Terj well what it means," he replied. 
*' Wasn*t jou talking just now to Maria, and she to you f 
Tell me that I''* 

" We certainly were conyersing." *' 

"What about ?" asked one of the soldiers. 

'* Jealous husbands, and #!res who act the part of spies," 
I replied, and passed on to my room. 

The agitation of my feelings almost precluded the idea of 
hunger. Then Nature asserted her rights over sentiment. 
I descended the stairs, went direct to the larder, and helped 
myself. Whether any one saw me or not, I neither knew 
nor cared. 

My first business next morning was to procure new lodg- 
ings, and I determined, rather presumptuously, not to go 
where there was more than one wife. My inquiries must 
haye seemed ridiculous enough. lu the Eastern cities, the 
number of children often determines the bargain in such 
cases, but with me it was rather the number of wives. 
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" Do you know of any place where I could obtain board 
for a month or so ?" I said to an old Mon|on with whom I 
had become slightly acquainted. 

"Welly I don't know," he replied. "There's brother 
Solomon — a very good man — takes in boarders sometimes. 
Don't know whether or not he wants any now." ^ 

" How many wives ?" I inquired. 

" Only ten." 

" Won't do for me." 

" Why not ? — ^the more the meifkr ! One is a good 
singer. Another plays the harp beautifully. I 'should 
think you would be agreeably entertained." 

I shook my head. 

He smiled. 

" Is there a man in this city with only one wife V 

" There may be, though I kttow of none." 

"Not one?" 

"No. Stay — ^yes ; there is 'Elder Hyde. I recollect 
hearing that he had but one." 

" And do you suppose that he could be induced to take 
me in ?" 

" Doubtful. His wife, they say, won't suffer any addition 
to the family. She fears it might lead to the consequences 
she most dreads." 

" I shaU make the trial." 

" You can do so, but I think it will be useless,** 

I made the trial — ^it was useless. ^ 

6* 
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MRS. HTDE. 

I foand Mrs. Hyde, and her family, in a small, yet con* 
yeniq^ adobe house, sitaated at the eastern side of the 
city, in a very public place. I say " her family ;" for she 
certainly seemed the mling, reigning spirit, monopolizing 
the conversation, and manifesting her independence in a 
thousand little way^K^J was quite charmed with her nai'ye 
Rimplicity, though I saw that it augured adverse to my 
scheme. ^ - 

Addressing the elder, I inquired, " If he could find it 
convenient to take a boarder." 

" Ask her," he replied. " I have nothing to say about it." 

"We have had several Ijjplications for board lately," 
she interposed, with remarkable vivacity. " Excuse me, sir, 
but are you a stranger 1" 

She said this flitting around the house like a humming- 
bird, very busy in preparing dinner. 

** Not exactly a stranger, madam. I have been in this 
place about two months." 

" Where have you been living 1" she continued, with true 
feminine curiosity, 

" At Underwood's." 

" Indeed I And why don't you stay there V 

She wa| determined to have the whole story, while I felt 
guch questions to be decidedly impertinent,. 
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" Excuse my freedom, madam, but I scarcely think that 
Bubject pertinent to our present business,^^ answered. 

Her face flushed for a moment, then her black eyes 
twinkled, and she finally burst into a laugh. 

" That's right !'' said the elder, with mirth depicted ou 
his countenance. " The curiosity of women is" *i^ 

" Now, hush I" said the little, vivacious wife, clapping her 
delicate hand over his mouth. 

The husband laughed and struggled. 

'* There was no harm in her askinpr I said. 

"And there was no harm in your refusing to tell,'' she 
answered. " I understand your feelings jp.the rebuflf was 
merited. Yet, in a place like this, where there is such a 
constant influx of strangers, it is necessary to know some- 
thmg of one's character, especially if he proposes to become 
an inmate of one's family." "'^ 

This was said with such a charming air, and so depre- 
cating a manner, that I felt half ashamed of myself, and 
wondered^ that I had attributed to mere feminine curiosity 
what had evidently arisen from a better and nobler feeling. 

Mrs. Hyde, assisted by her husband, set out the dinner- 
table. Then she laid the cloth, and selected the dishes 
necessary to the repast, but found, in the meantime, abun- 
dant opportunity to talk. 

" I made up my mind some time ago, that nothing should 
induce me to receive any additions to my family ;" and she 
glanced at her husband. " I do my own housework, and I 
find it quite sufficient to keep me busy." 
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• " I haye told her, someiimes, that we had much better 
take in two or- three boarders, &nd keep a hired girl. I 
think we could inake it profitable/' said the husband. 

" No hired girl comes on the premises while I stay I" she 
answered quickly, her black eyes l^airly snapping. " I do- 
testijje whole tribe V 

" That is a strong expression," said the husband. 

" It's a true one, however," she replied. " Come, dinner 
is ready," 

I was invited to ptjrtake, and not having received a defi- 
nite ^nswer to my proposal, waa not prepared to depart, 
and in consequence accepted it. The food was excellently 
dished, and served with taste. There was no disorder nor 
disarrangement. Everything looked well, and ate well ; for 
all was suitable and in place. The elder was complaisant, 
the lady social, and I thouglrt she took great pains to inters 
est and amuse him, though unmovable in her determination 
on certain points. 

When the dinner was finished, and wo had- risen from the 
table, she again addressed me : " Nof, sir, not to keep you 
longer in suspense, I must firmly, yet respectfully, decline 
to receive you." 

The husband looked towards her as if he wished that she 
had decided otherwise. 

" I have one question to ask, however, which I really 
hope you will not consider impertinent. I wish to know 
what induced you to make application here for a home. It 
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IS a perfect mystery to me why so many seem disposed to 
abide with us." 

I could not help smiling at her earnestness, but doubted 
^he expediency of making the communication she desired. 

" You hesitate," she began. " Shall I guess ?" 

"Certainly." > 

" And you will tell me then ?" 

"Be sure, I will." 

" Is it because my husband has but one wife ?" 

" It is. At least, that was the inducement with me.'' 

"I thought so." And ihe looked archly towards her 
husband. He sat apparently in meditative n^ood. 

" Have you seen much of polygamy ?" she questioned. 

" I could not be in this country without seeing enough of 
it," I replied. 

" In my opinion," she said, •• it is the most abominable 
practice ever introduced into the world. If I had a daugh- 
ter, I would much rather see her shrouded for a coffin, than 
married to a Mormon." 

" But a Mormon might be a just and upright man." 

" Might be," she repeated. " Yes, might be, as my hus- 
band is ; but you have no security in law, Chnstiaaity, or 
public opinion. If my husband goes out, I cannot help 
thinking that possibly he may return with another wife. If 
a single lady comes to visit me, how can I be sure that she 
has no designs on him ? And the worst of all is, I am 
under the necessity of concealing my feelings." 
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" That most be a Tezation to one so free-€poken as your — 
self," retorted the husband. 

• " I hare no fears that this gentleman will ever take the 
trouble to report mj conversation,^ she said. • 

" I hope, sir, that you will not," said the elder, addressing 
me. i '' It is all unfounded prejudice on her part. Many 
families live happily, I believe, where there are two or even 
more wives." 

" I replied that, after my hospitable reception and enter- 
tainment in their family, it would be the height of ingrati* 
tnde in me to report anythingjp||t might tend to thehr dis- 
advantage ; and soon after took leave, really pleased with 
my visit. 

THE NEW BOARDING-HOUSE. 

After making repeated inquiries, I was driven to the 
alternative of accepting any situation that offered, without 
reference to the number of the presiding goddesses. Mr. 
Inkley had but two wives — so he informed me — and they | 
were unexceptionable women. V 

" And how many children ?" I inquired. 

" Oily four " — ^laying great stress on the adverb. " Very 
good children, too. Don^ think you have ever seen better ; 
still and obedient, to a charm." 

To Mr. Inkley's I went, accordingly. 

Maria Underwood was not in sight when I returned for 
my baggage, though two or three of the others stood 
around, apparently watching my motions with much satis- 
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fitction. I took no notice of them — not eren saying ** fare- 
well " — and hnrried away. 

Mr. Inkley was a singular man, and some of his points 
decidedly laughable. He evideotly considered it beneath 
his dignity to pay much attention to his gnests — sometimes 
rudely tnming his back when inquiries were made of him, 
and scarcely erer heeding complaints or requests. His wives 
were far his superiors in manners, but as they were expected 
to do all the work, and perform the duties of attendance on 
the boarders besides, it is not surprising that many things 
were disregarded that slipPI have been attended to, and 
that it seemed the study of each to shirk the labors and 
responsibilities herself, by laying them thick and heavy on 
the shoulders of her companion. Thus, if the towels were 
not changed, or the chamber service duly performed, Martha 
accused Hannah of the remissness, or Hannah declared that 
all the blame was chargeable to Martha. 

But I was chiefly amused, though many times half vexed, 
at Inkley's manner of praisiug himself and the arrangements 
of his household. It iras the only subject over which he 
ever gi^w eloquent. 

" What an excellent supper you have got, Martba I I 
declare, you beat all women for getting up good things, 
with little effort, though I cannot say without cost. Wish 
I could ; it would be better for all concerned," he began, 
drawing his chair unceremoniously to the table, and inviting 
me to follow. 
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" We hare little variety here," he continued. '^ Though 
I pever fancied varietj in food — a few dishes, and good 
ones, I say. Martha understands that I" 

At this juncture, Hannah flung out of the room in high 
dudgeon, while Martha smiled complacently, and I looked 
in vain to dLscover some particular excellence in the dishes 
before me. They consisted of cold salt-meat, dry slices of 
bread, stale butter, and some kind of wild fruit, stewed in 
water, without spice or sugar. The weakest nerves could 
not have been deranged by the tea, which was served with 
blue milk only, while cakes aui^i)reserves seemed unknown 
or forbidden delicacies. 

" Now, do help yourself," said Inkley, setting the exam- 
ple. ''Make yourself at home, as Aaron used to say. 
Don't you remember, Martha, when we went to Aaron's, 
that time, with your sister's family, and you, being afraid 
that Susy wouldn't like so many of us coming at once, took 
along an old dress, to work in, and assist her about getting 
dinner ; and how pleased Aaron seemed, and how he tickled 
you by continually saying, ' Now,'Jfcatty, make yourself at 
home?'" 

" <ih, yes ; I remember it all," said Martha ; " but it 
was hardly necessary to repeat it here." 

" Help yourself to the butter. Excellent butter we have 
in Deseret — ^far superior to that in the States,"' he continued, 
afifecting to eat eagerly, though in reality devouring little. 

" Now, don't stop so I" he said, when I refused the 
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second cap of tea, and drew back. ** Why, I ain't half 
done yet I Bread and batter, and stewed berries, are good 
enoagh for a king. 

" We have a very nice chamber in readiness fcr yoa, sir,'' 

' he said, soon after tea. *' My dear," addressing Martha, 

" that bed has been properly aired, has it not ? I Jmow 

yoa always have things very nice and comfortable, bat 

thoaght no harm coald come of mentioning it." 

Martha replied that if he wished to know aboat that, he 
mast go to Hannah. 

"Well, I presame it's all right. We will go, if you 
please." 

I followed him ap stairs, to a small room, in one comer 
of the hoase, next ander the roof. To judge from appear- 
ances, not a soal had entered it that day. The door was 
closed, the windows had been shat, and the air was as hot 
an& stifling as that of an oven. 

"A very nice chamber, this," said Inkley ; "convenient 
uid comfortable." 

" Uncomfortable, j^ might have said," I suggested. 
" The heat is intolerable ; the room has not been sufficiently 
ventilated," and I threw up a window. 

" Strange 1" said Inkley. " This room has always been a 
favorite with every one. I had some thoughts of occupy- 
ing it myself, but the boarders always liked it so well, that 
I hesitated to deprive them of it. Hope you are not more 
difficult to suit than the others have been. Good-evening," . 
and he withdrew. 
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That was a pretty good hint. I slept, as tz^nal, with th^ 
windows open, and awoke in the morning, refreshed and_ 
invigorated. Various domestic sounds sainted my ears. 
The husband talking, one woman scolding, another langh- 
ing, with the racing, shouting, and crying of children, quite 
oonirterbalanced my natural tendency to a morning rererie 
in bed. I rose hastily, but no conyeniences for a gentle- 
man's toilet were at hand — ^neither water-pitcher, stand, 
napkin, or mirfor. There was no bell ; but had there been, 
who would have answered it 7 Fortunately, I had acquired 
a habit of taking things as they came, and had been too 
long accustomed to a camp-life, to be discomposed by trivial 
drcumstances. Taking care that my apartment should have 
a good airing, at least, for that day, I remoyed the sheets, 
shook up the bed, and extended the windows to their utmost 
capacity. 

While making these arrangements, I heard Inkley's voice 
calling, from the foot of the stairs, " Breakfast is ready, sir.** 
I descended, to find that breakfast was not ready, bnt 
only in a state of preparation. Hie kitchen was divided 
fipom the sitting-room by a thin partition ; and it was impos- 
sible, while remaining in the one, to be ignorant of what was 
going 6n in the other. The women were quarrelling, and 
applying to each other the coarsest and most brutal epi- 
thets ; and the husband, by attempts to reconcile them, 
only made matters worse. Growing vexed and wearied at 
this, he seized the broom, and threatened to strike the first 
one that opened her mouth to speak again. "And get 
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breakfast leady in double qiiick time. Don^ you know that 
the gentleman is waiting f' 

" Let him wait, then 1" muttered one of them. 

By the time that breakfast was ready, however, Hannah 
had become good-natnred, though Martha refused to appear 
at ihe table. The master, as usual, extolled the fai«, and 
pronounced the lady beside him the most accomplished 
housekeeper in the world. 

Daring this time, the children were scrambling for the 
choioe^^f pieces, and drawing the saucer of berries from 
one to the other, alternately, across the table. 

" Good children, they are," said the father, " though full 
of spirits, and a little boisterous sometimes. But' we were 
^ children once, I suppose, and probably no better than 
those we see around us now. People don't realize this as 
they should, or they would exhibit more patience witfi the 
little ones." . ^ 

Having finished my breakfast, I went out to breathe the 
fresh air ; and, walking to the banks of a small stream, 
encoontered a party j^puthering honey-dew from the leaves 
of the Cottonwood trees growing along its banks. They 
were in high spirits, and the valley rang with their shouts, 
songs, and hilarious laughter. There were old and young — 
men, maidens, and boys — some with spoons and saucers, and 
others without — but all, it seemed to me, more intent on 
enjoyment than on obtaining the honeyed secretion, which 
stood in great saccharine globules on the leaves. The 
saints profess to consider this substance as identical with 
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the manna which fell, miracolonslj, to supply the presGoiig 
wants of the Israelites daring their sojoom in the wilder- 
ness. Gentile eyes, howeyer, cannot discover anything 
extraordinary in it. It resembles gnm-arabic in color, bnt 
is of softer and less adhesive consistence, with more dedded 
saccharine taste. To one nnosed to eating it, it is scarcely 
palatable. 

Several married men were in the company. One, with 
whom I was slightly acquainted, and knew as the hasband 
of six wiv^, was flirting and ogling most unmercifully with 
a delicate maiden of twelve years, who seamed decidedly 
pleased with his attentions, practising all the arts and 
allurcments of the most accomplished coquette. A more 
disgusting sight I never witnessed: Stranger still, the girPs 
mother was along, highly elated with the scene, and seeming 
^l to do all in her power to increase their intimacy. 

I did not mlj^Ie with the group, but seated myself on 
the trunk of a fallen tree, within sight and hearing, where 
I was presently joined by one of the party. He was a 
you^ man of comely appearance, and remarkably fine 
eves, beaming with . intelligence. I had previously seen 
him, and he now accosted me with an ease and grac^^ of 
manner only to be acquired by mingling in good soeieifr 

" You are an Eastern man, I think, sir ?" 

" I am." 

" Were you ever in New York ?'' 
^ " That is my native State." 

'* Then I must shake hands with you ; for it is mine, too, 
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*K^^ I am proud to say it/' he continaed, extending his 

"W^e shook hands. 

*' Excuse my liberty — ^your name ?" 

I gave,it. 

** And mine is Frederick B ^r. And now we may con- 

flider ourselves as acquainted, for the future, may we not ?" 

"Certainly." 

And we entered into conversation. I soon ascertained 
tiutt he was not particularly partial to the Mormon system 
of religious faith, and viewed the patriarchal institution 
tiiey professed to prize so highly, with supreme contempt. 
His allusion to that subject excited my curiosity. 

" Have you a family ?" I inquired. 

" No, sir ; and never shall have while I remain here." 

"Why not? I have seen several fine specimens of ♦ 
womanhood among your people." 

"When I marry, my wife must be both virtuous and 
intelligent. I could not find a woman here that would 
meet my views in that respect." -^ 

"What do you mean ?" ^ ^ 

'^What;[say." 

'nPhat there are no virtuous women in Utah ?" 

" Just so." 

" I think there must be." 

" You have not penetrated beneath the veil." 

" Probably not." 

" I may do wrong in saying that there are none. There 
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I «HMi^ Sodm cHili fmnk one right* 
ftioi' nuu NiiuL moAiBPC m pmidier of rigfateooaness, 
vim sil li-ru iiHL pflcnniTfsL "dMsir vit ; wad then may bo 
«ontt T lit u?*! ^^ul'v toidnvwd ws^ iMve camtt mond print 
cnitt :i)ui I ^'Tt uii*it c?ftdfi inr. Till bt molher died, I 
Japv^ inert vtf one. Sinw iihB&. I ^ve had no fiuth in 
thiMc \iT wndo: I hsxrf ^ikl iiiii iwniiui,^ 

*' Mr iaiiitTT iE^ h{!rL. Af I hevr toli ]ra«, vr mother is 
deacL Lf ivr aad cruaxode le ihe Mfhiip of mr being, firat 
Unouriii m berr.. and tb^ iaone infincsikiw detain me.'' 

Mfiauwniic tbr xruhnvrs <xf ihe bowf^dew had ob^ned 

aL ihi «v ("oi» T^ be fomid liMszvu aiai defHtfted to lock else- 

wii'*rf AV( wort siti MBIT DO be akae. Hie told me of 

ihvjT Itraniifoi hamt m Stw Y^A, and ham bappj they 

^iF<:re iL ibt; jitvueiT cif fiMids and M!v:hbors, till the traipter 

" yiv faxber,*^ be coatiniied, ** was simple in bis ways and 
babita. nnaopbis&cated and ^monnt of the worid as a child;, 
Mr ^iher was gentleness itself^ and of the most confiding-, 
inoffensiTe. and placid disposition. Nttther bad enjoyeMhe 
advantages of a classical education. They were of t|MMd 
school, when to read, write, and cipher to the BJH^f 
Three, was the acme of ordinary attainment. Bnt I bare 
always observed that those most deficient in education 
themselves, seem most disposed to bestow its coveted trea- 
sures on their children. I was an only child, and they 
determined that I should be edncatod, whatever might foe 
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*''^^ consequence. This determuiatioa was, probably, the 

*^^ of all our subseqaeilit^4ni8£jy^e ; for, had I been 

^ar my parents, instead of being at college, in the hour of 

^ ^ir temptation and trial, they would not have fallen into 

w^snwe. 
» -''A letter reached me from my mother It breathed her 
iisoaL tendernea% but I detected in M a change from the 
usual placid Sfyenity.. I fe^.in a moment, that something 
iad occurred to agitiate or wQpad her feelings, though of its 
nature I had not the Qiost distant idea. That day, in look- 
ing over the newspaj^r published in my native village, I 
saw an announcement that the Mormons were to preach in 
the schoolhouse, at an appointed time, witji a preliminary 
view of the rise and peculiarities of the new faith. Yet I 
never dreamed that my honored parents could be seduced 
from allegiance to the church they had loved and honored ^ 
from childhood. I had too much confidence in their stabil- 
ity of principle and abiding good-sense, and. only thought of 
them as wondering at the defection and apostasy of others. 
What, then, was my surprise when another letter from l^mne 
axuKlpflced their conversion to Mormonism, and informed 
me Jkjttj; they had determined to dispose of their beautiful 
ho^pr*nd emigrate, with their new-found friends, to the 
Promised Land I The writing was, indeed, my mother's, 
but I knew — I felt certain — that the spirit it breathed was 
not hers. Oh, no ; I would not believe that such a chan^ 
had come over her whom I had always considered the most 
perfect of women " 
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", And you went home ?" 

''I went home, aft^|H|ridtf|||aTe of absence, which was 
reluctantly given. The stage stopped near my father's door. 
I alighted, ran to the house, and entered the piarlor, withoi^ 
^ announcement. It was dusk, and the apartment was light% ^ 

by a lamp. I was surprised tc^sea so mndi company aroun^ 
and all were too bufjr to notice mj^.abmipi;, yet noiiSlslesSy 
entrance. My mother was se||pd ne^ the |Kle, on which 
lay a pile of papers ; and a IMyer — bending over her chair, 
ai^.pointing with his finger to recentJpkMarks on one of 
them — ^was repeating, * You acknowlel|b this to * 
* "I comprehended the scene in Im instant : ' Stop, mother I 
tF For Heaven's sake, stop I' She lifted her eyes, sprung 

towards me, and fell, faiating, into my arms." 
Frederick paused for a moment, and then resumed — 
^ '' My father had been deluded into the rash act of signing 
over his entire property to the use and behoof of the Mor- 
mon Church ; and so great was the infatuation of my 
mother, that she actually seemed to rejoice that the affur 
^ wakconsummated. She said it was their duty to lay all 
^ 4ht})«lr possessions at the apostles' feet, as in the daysj|p^he 
primitive Church ; and that whoever kept anything iMu^k, 
would risk meeting the doom of Ananias and Sapphifa. .To 
my reasonings she turned a deaf ear ; she was insensible to 
my entreaties ; and so great was the influence held by the 
priesthood over her, that I verily believe she regarded me, 
V her son, as her direst enemy. I left them — ^in sorrow more 
than in anger. What else amid I do f 
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"After that, though I wtote freauentlj to them, I never 
received a word in answe^^At Wl^h, vacation came, and 
I went back, my heart burning with affectionate desires. 
](trangers occupied the mansion where we had passed fo 
many happy hours ; and my aged parents, I was told, had 
lemoved with thl^MormonsT I wept Ii^e a child, and my 
greatest sorrow was fbr theloss of their affection. 

"Two y«fc elapsed. Thad heard nothing from my 
parents, and began^to mourn them as dead, when a letter 
reached me, supeApbed from the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. 1 broke the sealiiwith a trembling hand. It was 
from my mother ; and SRch a revelation as it made I What 
harrowing anxiety was depicted in every lipe ! What bitter 
remorse and agonizing self-reproach ! Finally, she conjured 
me, as her first-borh and only child, to come to her, saying ^ 
that she only waited to behold me once more, and then 
close her eyes to the earth and its misery I 

" Of my father she said nothing, and I could but won- 
der at her silence. I knew the perfect confidence that 
hadj9 lo°g existed between them, and how fully eaclf liad 
endoHed the other's sentiments ; and I felt apprehensive * 
lest « great gulf had opened between them, in some unac- 
countable way. However, my mother's appeal was not 
suffered to go unheeded. I made immediate preparations 
for joining them, and, after many difficulties and dangers, 
reached their abode. They were tenanted in a miserable 
hut, with few of the comforts and none of the luxuries of 
life. My father, in his old a^, had actually been obliged 

6 
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to work by the day for wages, and my mother to beg wast- 
ing of the soldiers, to fctam tneir daily food — they, who 
all their lives had been above necessity or want 1 

" But this was not, by any means, the greatest misfortmSl 
of my poor mother. A few months had done the work of 
years on her frame. Instead oT the round, full, red cheeks^ 
^ like ripe winter-apples, her face was sHtunken and withered ; 
her hands trembled, as if with *palsy ; and Her eye had a 
gleam and glitter that made me fear for her, intellect. We 
had sat a short half-hour together, whd||i' a coarse, red-faced 
woman, with a flannel night-cap 1^ her head, came in, and 
seemed perfectly at home. When ghe went out, I inquired, 
* Does that womajp live with you ? ' 

"*Yes.' 

" ' In what capacity ? ' 

" Her lips quivered, her whole frame trembled, and her 
eyes filled with tf^rs. It was some moments before she 
could reply, and then imagine my hortor and astonishment 
on hearing that she was my father's second wife. With 
tears streaming down her face, and her voice broken by 
sobs, she went on to narrate how this ugly, greasy specimen 
of womanhood had been formerly attached to the harem of 
a priest, where she kept the whole house in an uproar. He 
determined to get rid of her, and so persuaded my kind- 
hearted parent that it was his duty to take her. The old 
man hesitated, and asked time for deliberation. The next 
morning, she came to his house, and took up her abode, 
where she soon usurped all authority. My mother could 
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not even haye the privilege of making a cap of coffee with- 
out the jade's permission^ and Ittd more than once beei^ 
subjected to the indignity of blows, in her moments of ill- 
^temper. ' Your troubles in that respect are at an end, dear 
mother,' I said. ' I will soon make the house too hot to' 
hold her I' She»emiled sadly. 

"From that moment, all power in that dwelling waA^ 
exercised b^ me ; and though naturally averse to quarrel- 
ing with a woman, between this termagant and myself there 
were some exciting scenes. My father remonstrated. He 
feared the power of t)^ priests, but I did not. She was 
expelled the house, and went back to her former lord. 

" But my mother never recovered her aerenity of mind, 
or physical health ; and the most that I could do was to 
smooth her passage to the tomb. I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that her eyes were opened to the iniquities of the 
Mormon system ; and it was painful to hear her, on the 
verge of the grave, lament that she had left her * first love,' 
like those mentioned in the Revelations — that she had not 
been content to leave * the first principles of the doctrines of 
CSKst, and travel on towards perfection,' but had turned 
aside in the bye-paths which, she now believed, led to tem- 
poral misery and eternal death. She pined for the society 
of her old friends, especially for that of the pastor who had 
broken for her, in former days, the bread of life. Her last 
words were full of Christian hope and trust — * Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.' 

" No Mormon priest officiated at her funeral. I would 
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not have her remains so desecrated. Neither would I per- 
mit her to be buried in their cemetery. I selected the spot .^ 
myself, and caused a suitable monument to be erected, as a 
record of her worth." 

*" And fftur father" 

y Is nearly superannuated, and almost imbecile ; and that 

tteful woman k- the torment of my life. She persists iu 
iting him ; ana the elder, her pretended husband, encour- 
ages her in making the most scandalous advances. He 
seems determined to billet her on us for support." 
^ He concluded by inviting me t^isit his father. I con- 
sented, and we walked back to the city in company. 

"I have reaabn to believe," said Frederick, "that the 
history of my parents is not a solitary one. Events as 
tragic, interesting, and thrilling, have probably transpired 
in all the families around us, though unseen, and even unsus- 
pected, by^the uujiitiated." 

As we approached the cabin, a dirty, slattern-like woman, 
with a small bundle under her arm, darted from the door, 
and ran oflF down the street. 

" There she goes," said Frederick. " She knows better 
than to Jet me catch her in the house I I'd like to know, 
though, what she has been carrying off." 

" Carrying off — does she steal ?" I inquired. 

" To be sure, she does ! She had been twice in the peni- 
tentiary before coming here, I have been credibly informed. 
When I reproached her with this crime, she had the impu- 
dence to attempt its justification, saying that the earth and 
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its fullness was created for man in general, and that one, 
jost as much as another, had a right to its blessings.' 

" 'And so that govn you have on iJs as much mine as 
yours, eh ? ' I inquired. 

" ' Yes, if yofl want it. Do you want it V she replied, 
with an air of the greatest insolence, taking up, ind holding 
out for display, her ragged, draggled skirt." 

W6 entered the cabin. ^ ^^ 

" I have brought you a visitor, father,^ said Frcderiek. 

The old man raised his head, and returned my salutation 
with affability. He had mild, brown eyes, with-sutth an 
easy, guileless expression of countenance, that I doubted 
not his complete subjection to the designs of the impostors. 
Strange as it may appear, his faith in ^rmonism was not 
in the least shaken ; and when I commenced conversing 
with him, he answered by exhorting me to come out from 
the world and unite with the saints. 

I inquired if his happiness had b^pn promoted by his 
union with them, to which he replied that, whether or not, 
such questions were irrelevant to the subject ; that they 
were not expecting happiness here, and must be contented 
to cheerfully bear minor trials, in consideration of the glori- 
ous consummation in prospect. 

The simple creature then proceeded to relate the marvels 
and miracles that had been wrought in favor of the Mor- 
mons. Accordmg to him, their journey was attended with 
events almost as wonderful and supernatural as that of the 
Israelites when they went up out of Egypt. "Springs sprang 
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up in the flesert when tbey were thirsty ; herds of buflFalo 
approached when they were starving ; prowling Indians fled 
before their faces ; and, to cap the climax, he averred that 
he had no doubt, had there been a Jericho on the route, its 
walls would have fallen down at the blowing of rams' horns, 
as they diftin the days of old. Why shouldn't miracles be 
common now, as they were then ? Why shouldn't they, 
jpre I Others thfji himself have asked that questioir. 

\i^hen I bade the old man, farewell, Fredefick accompa- 
nied me a short distance towards my boarding-house. 

" You. see my father, what he is — ^a mere child. ' I can- 
not leave him to the tender mercies of these creatures. 
Duty, honor, filial affection, forbid it. He is weak and 
imbecile. Still Im is my father ; and not till his earthly 
pilgrimage closes, shall I leave the Mormon city." 

I commended his resolution ; and, promising to call again, 
arrived at home in time for dinner. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DINNEK — A NEW WIFE — JAUNT TO GRANTSVILLE, AND 
WHAT I SAW THERE, ETC. 

THE dinner was got up with unusual taste, and a new 
divinity presided at the table. She was a little, neat 
woman, with brown complexion, and black eyes. Her mo- 
tions were quick and graceful ; and, flitting from thing to 
thing, she strongly reminded me of Mrs. Hyde. Inkley was 
highly pleased, and exceedingly loquacious. He laughed 
and talked, told droll stories and humorous anecdotes, 
pinched the lady's cheek, and jogged my elbow in a man- 
ner quite unaccountable. Hannah and Martta were invisi- 
ble, but thek lord did not seem to perceive, much less to 
regret their absence. The children, too, had disappeared, 
and were, probably, at that moment dining with their ma.m- 
mas, in another apartment. 

I subsequently learned the history of this woman. *It 
was somewhat singular. Her maiden name was Sarah Car- 
ter, and she had rich and highly respectable connexions in 
the State of Rhode Island. Sarah, when a "child, was 
chiefly noted for versatility of talent and changeableness of 
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purpose. Id her studies before one science was half mas« 
tered, she flew off to another. She abandonef^ French for 
nmsic^osic for crayon-drawing, and drawing for sculpture. 
She gave up school-teaching and became a public lecturer 
on woman's rights. Wearying of this, she became a claiiL 
voyant, then a- spirit-rapper, and finally fetched up on the 
shoals of Morinonism. That she was witty and graceful, no 
one could deny, and many would have admired her style of 
beauty. A Mormon elder certainly did. He saw her on the 
ferry-boat that plies between Jersey City and JJie island of 
Manhattan, was struck with her appearance, and inquired 
her name. Learning this, he presented himself, without the 
ceremony of an introduction, was graciously received, and 
soon became one of her most devoted admirers, though six 
or seven wives pined for his embraces at home. The lover 
was ardent in his protestations, Uberal in gifts, and the con- 
sequences of their intimacy soon became visible. At this 
juncture, he persuaded her to follow him to Salt Lake. 
Change was lier element, and she consented ; but immedi- 
ately on their arrival, he abandoned her. Among strangers, 
and without resources, she became a pensioner on the bounty 
of Parley Pratt. Here Inkley saw her, was made acquainted 
with her#ircumstances, proposed for her hand, was accepted, 
alld the marriage celebrated — all in one day. The next 
morning — the day on which I saw her — ^he brought her 
home, which was the fir^lTwimation that his other wives 
had received of the aflfair. They were surprised, but not 
angry, and at once abandoned all the house-keeping arrange- 
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ments to I^t hands. Sh^ accepted the charge with a vcrj 
good grace, and doubtless with the expectation of resigning 
it in her turn* to another. She addressed me across tlie 
table, with great good-humor, saying that she was curious 
to know why I came to Salt Lake City. 

Without waiting for my answer, Inkley replied : " The 
same that others come for, probably — ^to see and be seen. 
Wasn't that so, sir ?" 

" Doubtless that had something to do with my motfyes," 
I replied. 

The lady then launched into a Yoluble strain — talked of 
Mesmerism, spirit-rapping, and woman's rights — said that 
Lucy Stone was the greatest woman of the age, that Mrs. 
Bloomer deserved a monument, and Antoinette Brown a 
wreath of laurel. 

"And yet all these women are in pursuit of an idea 
rather than a principle," I said. *"They cannot succeed, 
because they oppose nature." 

" How oppose nature ?" she inquired. 

" Because man and woman never advance side by side. 
He leads the way — she follows. He acts the tyrant — she 
becomes the slave. He aflFects the noble and godlike — she 
rises proportionately. Never has woman openea a path in 
literature, art, or science." 

Inkley laughed heartUy, av^^the bride looked vexed. 

" If anything were wanting," I continued, " to prove how 
completely woman is subjected by nature to the caprices o* 
man, we have a practical exemplification of it? directly 
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before our eyes. How retdilj she assames the c||aracter he 
destines for her I How" 

" I do DOt understand yon,'' she said, inttfttupting me. 

" I do," said Inkley. " I have often thought of the same. 
Many think polygamy degrading to women ; that is" unde- 
niable. I can't say that I do, however. But whether it is 
or not, matters little. One thing is certain — they are impo- 
tent to resist it. Man wills it, and, whether she wishes it or 
not,^oman submits." 

Dinner being over, Mr. Inkley informed me tifet business 
connected with the Church would call him to Grantsville, 
and that he expected to be absent for several days. I im- 
mediately asked permission to accompany him, and inquired 
for the locality of that settlement. 

"About forty miles west," he replied, and went on to 
impart considerable information connected with the place 
and its inhabitants, which tended to increase rather than 
diminish my curiosity and spirit of adventure. 

The afternoon was spent in preparations for Ihe projected 
journey. We had a cold supper, and retired early, pur- 
posing to start at daybreak. In the night, I was awakened 
by a loud clap of thunder, and sensations similar to those 
experienftd in a shower-bath. It was raining violently ; 
and the roof being leaky, and the window-casements loose, 
the water dripped and drove Jp from every quarter, wetting 
the bed, and standing in large pools on the floor. The 
night was black as pitch, except the occasional gleams of 
)ig^tim^, followed instantaneously by the crack of thunderi 
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* load and terrific as if heaven and earth were coming 

together. In a pause of the storm, I ascertained that the 
inmates of the house were all np and in motion. Once 
there was a loud crash, and fall, as of a heavy body tum- 
bling down stairs ; then the suppressed screams of women 
and children, and a man's voice, in a softer key, caught my 
ear. I arose, but my garments were saturated with wet. 
Those protected by the cover of my trunk, however, were 
in a better condition. Aftftr long searching in the dark, I 
found and put them on. Simultaneous with this, the house 
was illumined by a blinding flash, of which I took advan- 
tage, to rush out of my room and down the stairs. The 
family were all in the kitchen ; and a small lamp, burning 
on the hearth, sufficed to give a view of each blank and 
terror-st^cken countenance. The children were weeping, 
the women sobbing, and all, except Sarah, huddled together, 
like a group of frightened sheep. She was walking up and 
, down the apartment, wringing her hands, and 0iaking ges- 
tures of the wildest despair, while exclaiming, " Oh, poor 
sinners ! What will become of poor sinners ! The day of 
judgment has come I — ^the great day of judgment ! Oh, oh I" 
Seeing me, she cried out, '* Are you ready to stand before 
the bar of the great God ?" ^ 

"Compose yourself, madam," I replied. "There is no 
occasion for all this terror.-. ^ And were it as you say, 
though vice has always cause for fear, virtue should stand 
unblenched amid the ruins of the world." 

" Poor sinners I Oh, poor sinners 1" she continued, shriek- 
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ing — thus forcibly depicting the horrcnrs of saperstition, qp^ I 
iUostrating the fact that, whatever may be the boasted^ 
knowledge of the age, weak minds will be terrified at the 
phenomena of nature. 

Presently, the flashes came no more, and the thunder 
rolled in the distance. Then the cloads parted — one great 
body rolling off to the eastward, while the other settled into 
the sooth. The moon, jost sinking in the western horizon, 
caAe ont in its mild, pale beaiRy, and a few stars, seen here 
and there, glanced out, like the eyes of angels. Jnkley 
remarked on the suddenness and violence of the storm, and 
Sarah, now that it was past, laughed at her unreasonable 
fears. Then all retired again to their respective chambers, 
except myself. I was not partial to a wet-sheet pack, just 
then, but stretched my limbs on a bufifalo-robe, and soon fell 
asleep. 

It was that most delicious of hours, between dawn and 
sunrise, wben I awoke. Hastily rising, I went out. The 
air was fresh, delicious, and invigorating ; but everywhere 
were to be seen traces of the last night's tempest. Trees 
and shrubs had been torn to pieces or overblown, fences 
levelled, and fields of grain bent to the ground. In all the 
hollows/i pools of water were gathered, while the streams 
rushed wild and turgid down the declivities. Hearing a 
voice behind me, I turned, to meet the countenance of Ink- 
ley. He, too, had risen, and come out to ascertain the state 
of the weather. Considering this favorable, the women were 
called up, and immediate preparations for breakfast made. 
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•-fliis being over, and our small amoant of baggage ready, 
^ ire mounted a wagon with two wheels, exactly resembling a 
CBTt, except that it was covered with a coarse white cloth, 
drawn tightly over bows, bent in a half circle, and fastened, 
by the ends, to the wagon sides. Elder Lyman had talked 
of going along — more for company, I believe, than anything 
else. We called first at his house, and were answered, from 
the door, by a woman with a blowzy face, flaring from a 
Ted nightcap, that the elder could not travel in the com- 
pany of Gentiles. 
" Is that all ?" inquired Inkley. 
She said that it was. 
'Where is he?'' 
" In the house." 
" Can I see him ?" 

She hesitated a moment, when, finally, it came out that 
the worthy was taking his morning snooze. 

" Let him go, and be d — d I'' said my companion, in a 
low voice, starting the mules into a gallop. 

For two or three miles, we moved on rapidly, over a 
tolerably good road ; then the ground became soft, spongy, 
and, ini many places, decidedly muddy. Sometimes a deep 
gully would intercept our progress, and sometimes we would 
have to circumnavigate a fallen tree. The jolting was 
severe and incessant, yet, as if to make up for this, the 
whole ^enery was perfectly delightful. The day was fine — 
not a cloud to be seen — and the mountains flashed theur 
summits in the rich sunlight. We passed around the^elbow 
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of the mountain range, on the lower steppe of which tha 
city is built, and went directly north — first by the warm 
^ springs, which farnish to visitors the luxury of a bath, and 
tiien by the hot springs, of which the ascending vapor is 
such a remarkable addition to the scenery. 

After a time, the road diverged to the left, and some 
very pretty farm-houses, surrounded by fields of graui, 
appeared in view. Mr. Inkley stopped at one of these, 
leaving me in the wagon, to hold the mules, with the posir 
tive assurance that he would be back in five myiut^s, though 
his stay was prolonged to an hour. He returned to the 
wagon, evidently pleased with the success of his visit. 

" Very nice place, sir," he began. " Nice people, too, 
sir — very nice ; though sister Laton appeared rather down- 
cast. She finds it hard to conform to the rules of our 
faiths-very hard, su:. But, as I told her, *no cross, no 
crown.' " 

Mr. Inkley interlarded his conversation with expletives, at 
certain times ; at others he did not. 

"What is it that she finds so hard?" I questioned, 
excusing myself, mentally, for such a breach of etiquette, 
by remembering that Inkley loved to tell news quite as well 
as any one could delight to hear it. 

" The fact is, sir, that brother Laton has been seriously 
exercised about taking another wife. He knows very well 
that it is his duty, but hitherto, from respect to tUe preju- 
dices of his first wife, has neglected it. The case went 
before the church, and the council of elders decided that, ta 
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ensure his salvation and that of his family, he most confonn 
in all things to the requirements of our faith.'' 

" And Mrs. Laton"; 

" Fainted away when informed of that decision." 

" Who is the candidate for promotion ?" 

" The hked girl, I believe," he answered,, with all the 
coolness imaginable. " Brother Laton was much affected 
by the distress of his wife, and it required all the arguments 
I could bring, backed by the influence of the church, to 
strengtherf his resolution." 

" What did the girl say ?" 

" Oh, nothing. Mrs. Laton was an Eastern woman, and 
very proud. I suppose it cuts close to have a servant ele- 
vated to an equality with herself. But the proud shall be 
brought low, and the humble exalted— such is the language 
of Scripture." 

" When is Laton to marry his second wife ?" 

" Next week. Her bridal robes have been, ready for 
some time." 

" It must be dangerous, in Utah, to have a hired girl !" 

" Bother 1" he replied, laughing, and the subject was 
dropped. 

For the remainder of the day, we journeyed over a good 
road, along the lake — the ascending vapor of the hot-spring 
hanging like a thin veil of gauze at the base of the moun- 
tains, and the city dimly visible in the rear. This, however, 
entirely faded from view as we descended into the valley of 
the Weber, and paused to rest, in one of the loveliest spots 
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imaginable. Here the males were unharnessed, and left to 
feed on the rich grass, while we sat beneath the coding 
shade of some very handsome trees, or strolled, in search of 
m\d flowers and odd-looking pebbles, along the margin of the 
stream. The banks were exceedingly steep and precipitous, 
and the water coursed along with the rapidity of a race- 
horse. 

We crossed the Weber on a bridge, and then we had a 
rough and troublesome causeway of brush anipl poles for 
half a mile, through a wet piece of ground, rliad heard 
this place mentioned, previously, as very dangerous, in 
miring animals ; but the falling of the river, and some 
repairs, enabled us to pass it in perfect safety. 

Thus far we had been on the regular California route, 
and I was loth to leave the well-beaten road for the 
scarcely perceptible Indian trail which Inkley said led to 
Grantsville, the place of our destination. Making a virtue 
of necessity, however, we turned off, over a rough piece ol 
ground, and descended the valley of the stream, amidst a 
labyrinth of mountains, irregular highlands, and frightful 
gorges, which it would be quite impossible to describe. I 
no longer wondered that so many travellers, hunters, and 
emigrant trains had become lost, in their long wandering 
among the mysterious passes. I even began to fear that 
the same calamity would befall us, and hinted as much to 
Inkley, who laughed, and said that there was no danger. 

Of all countries, it seems to me that Utah is most lonely 
and desolate — ^most destitute of animal life. Mountains 
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generally are the resort of game. With the single excep- 
tion of wild fowl, there is very little here. Yon may trarel 
a whole day without hearing the Toice of a solitary bird. 
The buffalo never leave the prairies ; the Rocky-Mountain 
goats are scarce, and chiefly inhabit farther north ; grizzly 
liears are seldom seen, and rarely caught ; but a species of 
small rabbit abounds, in great plenty, and the grasshoppers 
in summer are almost a match for the locusts of Egypt. 

Our animals had become so weary that we concluded to 
halt for 4|ie night, when two-thirds of our journey was 
accomplished. Our camping-ground was a beautiful valley, 
carpeted wfth herbage, and watered by a clear, cool stream, 
a tributary of the Weber. Our wagon contained plenty of 
eatables, which were brought out at sunset, and we had a 
cold but delicious supper ; for a good appetite gave it zest. 
Inkley, as usual, talked vivaciously, and praised every- 
thing, even to the luxury of a hard bed on the bottom of 
the wagon. Slumber readily comes to weariness, and I fell 
adeep, dreaming of vagabonds and Indians. Our repose 
was undisturbed. We were up by daylight, and, havibg 
nntethered the mules, let them range two hours, for pas- 
tnre, previous to resuming our journey. The remains of 
our supper served for breakfast ; and, having dispatched 
this, we were soon ready for a start. 

There is a certain sameness connected with this scenery 
that 'wearies the most ardent lover of nature. The mind 
wearies of sublimity — the eye becomes tired of resting on 
the great and grand. Rocks, mountains, rivers, precipices, 
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UCTTS^ I^^^^T^^ T^inso: ««Tr TVTxng in shape, size, and 
TMumi^K-p:*;. p.-^ities: ;3if ssaif rnenl duuracteristics. 

1 ▼■»? T«J7 rijii vim: *ii* rcwd dlrerged into a pleasant 
TrnTirr fcud Tiif T-irairt- v^ idaiii appeared in the distance, 
i^nxirL T«»*inTT:c iinik \ifn<r Tibia a cunping-groand of sav- 
Vfs. li va> idncCj a cQtIkiR5:«i of knt^, hnilt in wigwam 
&SIUA1;. irlti ie^ «f laie appanecmces or appearances of 
rrrllizaTiniL I^ utiVRr ire aip^iroa^^fd, the more eonspicn- 
nsf^ liMtaaie ibcee i^ia»?K;« natO I coold scarcely persuade 
Tcy*^3f tliai 1 was arfiroaddw a Christianized conmonity. 

^' I> tha) OrranisTilk V I iiM|nrcd, with some snrprise. 

''* Thm a]] I havf^ to saj is, that report has qK>ken better 
of it rhaT. ii d««KT«v'^ 

" 1 har^k tiiuk ^six"^ hf rcpGed. " There is a flonrishing 
chisrch. chicfir <v«a|V)<(fii of conTcrted sarages and half- 
briMvij^ : and it conM haidlT be eiqpected that they would 
assQTOO at one* all the pem^arities of OTilized life." 

I a^!>tcint^ to tinfv nc*t without wondering how many vices 
of whidi the V wer? preTionslT innac^it, had been engrafted, 
with this xxjigioos srstem, on their simj^e, imsophisticated^ 
natni^eis. ThoT wct>e certainlT the most impudent and un- 
roannerlv creatures I ever beheld. Noticing our approach, 
they came rushing out to meet us, surrounded the wagon, 
clambered up the ddes, {nllaged the remnants of our food, 
and actually began to examine the contents of our baggage, 
begging, all the while, in a whining, abject tone, for beads 
and trinkets. Inkley, in a loud voice, and with a flourish of 
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his whip, commanded them to desist, and, showing a small 
silyer coin, declared that he'woald give it to the one who 
should first inform the elder of onr arrival. That was a 
sufficient inducement, and off they all r^n — men, women, 
uid children — helter-skelter, whooping and shouting, and 
each one trying to outstrip his companions, while we 
brought up the rear at a moderately slow pace. 

I saw, at a glance, that Indian blood greatly predomi- 
nated in the population. They were athletic fellows, but 
Tagabonds, to a man. They had no regular occupation, 
but fished a little, hunted a little, and smoked and lounged 
a great deal. After the usual .fashion of savages, the 
women performed the labor. Several were out in the 
fields, hoeing or weeding small patches of maize ; and we 
passed by a place where two women were busily engaged 
Id building a hut, a man standing by, apparently giving 
directions, and overseeing the work. He nodded familiarly, 
and with an air of great satisfaction, to my companion. 

" Are you acquainted with that fellow ?" I asked. 

Inkley replied that he w^e. 

**And who are those women under his command ?" 

"His wives. He married them laafr week, both at a time, 
80 that neither could claim precedence. They seem to be 
building a house." 

In consideration of my hearers, I forbore the expression 
d contempt that was rising to my throat. 

Still further on, a woman was plowing, with a very stub- 
bom mule, that gave her aL infinite deal of trouble, to the 
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great amnsement of the loungers ; and many others were 
feedmg the hogs or cattle, working in their small gardens, or 
performing similar labors — ^the men loafing around, as uncon- 
cerned spectators. 

Their singularity of appearance was greatly heightened 
by grotesqueness of apparel. Many of the women had on 
men's hats and coats, and some had even put on the worn- 
out and cast-oflf breeches of hunters and travellers, which 
were much too large for them. The children were keen, 
bright4ooking little creatures, nearly nude, and with an 
expression of countenance and agility of motion strongly 
reminding one of the young of wild animals. I tos all eyes 
*and ears, till the wagon drew up before a building difTering 
% little from the rest, though somewhat superior. 

" Does the elder live here ?*' I inquired. 

The answer was affirmative, with a wonder that he 
didn't show himself, followed by the exclamation, " Here he 
comes." 
'^ A man, evidently a half-breed, with a face the color of 

some rich, ripe berry, made his ^pearance, and bowed with 
such a ludicrous air to Inkley, that I coijld not forbear 
laughing. He had been drinking, which rendered his idio- 
matic pronunciation more harsh and guttural. 

" He good fellow, broder," he began. *' Tum in ; turn 
in. Gad to see you," and he made a step forward, to meet 
us, when, his toe coming in contact with something on the 
floor, he lost his equilibrium, and fell prostrate. The noise 
brought out two women. Without noticing us, they seized 
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their lord, and bore him, notwithstanding his straggles to 
' the contrary, into the cabin. 

"What shall we do 7" said I, not relishing the idea of a 
dnmken Indian host. 

"Get ont, and go in, of course," said Inkley, leaping^ 
from the wagon. 

I followed his example, and, after hitching the moles to a 
hw stockade fence, we gathered np onr baggage, and 
. entered the house, with a great train of men, women, and 
children at our heels. Such a motley set I never saw 
bdore, ai^ hope never to see again. They were pushing, 
jimmmg, crowding, and trampling on each other, with the 
manifest intention of getting at us and our baggage. The 
word "swap" was continually on their tongues. First one 
uid then another would grab at some article of my clothing, 
ind, pulling it violently, would call out, " Swap ?" Some 
of the women were actually determined to have my vest, 
whetiber or not ; and, with great want of discretion, I dis- 
played nj pocket-handkerchief, by wiping my face with it. 
ftabrig'jt'C'Olor instantly attracted attention, and one, more 
bold than Vhe others, snatched it from my hands, and made 
off with il, leaving me to the consolation of thinking that 
the gang thereby was numerically weakened. 

After being made to understand that we could not and 
would not " swap," they became curious to know what we 
possessed. Our refusal to gratify their curiosity only in- 
creased it, and, as a last resort, we unrolled our bundles, 
carefully separating, shaking out, and holdm|t jp each arti- 
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de they contained, so that all might obtain a fall view. A 
grant of pleasure announced their satisfaction ; and, after a 
long time and much persuasion, they were induced to dis- 
perse. While this was going on, our Mormon dignitary 
*0Tercame his drunkenness sufficiently to ^ up, and signify 
by gestures and an unintelligible lingo, his deep anxiety to 
become possessed of our things. As I watched his coun- 
tenance, and noted the villainous expressiqn of his eye, I 
really began to be apprehensive for our safety, notwith- 
standing his sacerdotal character. 

Three wives and seven children composed th9#family of 
this nondescript, and all were huddled in this little cabin, 
with a dirty stable in the rear. One of the women, evi- 
dently the oldest, and apparently mistress of the establish- 
ment, invited Inkley to drive his mules around under the 
shelter, where she said they could stand in perfect security. 
While he was attending to them, the Indian elder became 
drowsy, with the fumes of intoxication. His head swayed 
to and fro, like a reed shaken by the wind ; and he began 
muttering and spluttering, in a style uninteUigiWe to mc, 
but which occasioned great merriment to his wives. The 
youngest of these, going up beside him, gave him a push 
that completely upset his centre of gravity, and tumbled 
him on the floor. In another moment he was sound asleep. 
It will reidily be believed that this cabin was in a state 
of great filth, dirt, and confusion. What else could be 
expected, or who could have been neat in such a place f A 
dog-kennel^^pne comer of the hut, was swarming with 
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inhabitants ; and while I sat, looking around, the mistress 
approached, seized one of the puppies by the hind legs, and 
deliberately proceeded to khock out its brains against the 
wall. I turned away ray head, overpowered by a sickening 
sensation ; and when I looked again, it was skinned- and 
dressed. Th* prejudices of civilization were strong within 
me, and, with emotions of intense disgust, I saw her thrust 
it into a pot, with water, kindle a fire beneath it, and under- 
stood at once that it was designed for our supper. Her 
motions were not lost on Inkley. He went to her, and, 
with the *6ignificance of words and gestures, succeeded in 
making her understand that we had brought provisions 
with us, and consequently did not require her hospitality. 
With a nod, she pointed to the children — as much as to say 
that they would need it. 

We slept in our wagon again that night, and by morning 
our Indian host had become sufficiently sober to enter on 
the business of the church. These Mormon settlements, as 
auxiliaries and branches of the mother establishment in 
Zion, are subject to her government and supervision. Brig- 
ham Young, as supreme pontiff, provides each one with a 
presiding bishop or elder, whose duty it is to render a 
monthly account of all the affairs connected with his spirit- 
ual jurisdiction — the number of births, marriages, and con- 
verts ; the amount of tithes ; and other matters in general. 
With an appearance of great sincerity, the Indian — or, 
rather, half-breed — praised the zeal manifested by the male 
members of his flock, which had run rampaul- to marry and 
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give in marriage, till not a single woman could be fonnd in 
the neighborhood. Several times he spol^e of diyorces, in 
connection with these marriages ; and I ascertained, on 
inquiry, that the transferrence, or exchange, of wires, was 
nothing uncommon — ^that is, a woman would be divorced, 
by the church, from her husband, with the express under- 
standing that she should marry another man. He said thi^t 
scarcely a day occurred in which he was not called upon to 
solemnize such connections, and that he believed the want 
of money to pay for it, prevented many more such matches 
from taking place. 

While we were conversing, a couple came into the cabin, 
though whether Indians, or half-breeds, it would be difficult 
to say. They were clasping each other's hands, and, seem^ 
very lovmg. The man stepped up to the elder, and whis- 
pered something to him which I could not hear, displaying, 
at the same time, a small silver coin, in the palm of his 
hand. 

" Nodder wife, eh P' said^the Indian priest, with a grin. 

It would be impossible to transcribe their language, but I 
learned that the wives of this fellow having all deserted him 
for other men, he had begun taking a new stock. Not 
being particularly interested in their affairs, I strolled out 
for a walk, and, by going around the back way, and keep- 
ing out of sight as much as possible, managed to avoid 
haying a crowd at my heels. Descending into a small yal- 
ley on the eastern side of the village, by an Indian trail, I 
was greatly surprised to see a large emigrant wagon, with 
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six oxen quietly feeding on tbe Insdons pastnre, while an 
elderly man, a yoong woman, and three children, were sit- 
ting and lying laronnd, in Tarions attitudes. They were 
busily talking. 

" How I want to get away from here 1" said the old man. 
" So do I," answered his companion. 
" I hope none of the fellows up yonder will discoYer us. 
They are very devils, and I shouldn't feel safe a moment if 
they knew we were here." 
" Nor I either." 

" Do you think they would kill us f" inquired one of the 
ehildren. 

"Don't know. Can't say. Like as not," replied the 
oian. 

I coughed slightly, to attract their attention. They 
started, looked towards me, and said no more. I ap- 
proached nearer, and addressed them. The old man had a 
thin, withered, and very brown face, with a speakmg twinkle 
.in his eye. He was dressed in clothes of the Quaker cut 
and color— a broad-brimmed, low-crowned, grey-colored 
hat, white cotton shirt, open in front, and without cra- 
vat, a long-skirted, snufif-colored coat, of coarse home- 
Bpun, Bhost trowsers, of blue drilling, and heavy cowhide 



" Good morning, friend," I said. 

" Good morning," he answered, surveying me, at the same 
time, from top to toe. 

The examination was probably satisfactory ; rfor his coun- 
8 

'It 
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tenance brightened, and he inqnired the time of day. I 
gave it to him, when he continued the conversation — 

" Right wann weather." 

" It is, indeed." 

** And flies swarming like bees." 

"Yes." 

" Going to Califomia f" 

" I^ shall probably fetch up there, though, at present, I 
am staying at Salt Lake." 

" Come from the East ?" 

" Yes." 

" What State ?" 

" I have been a resident of several States." 

" How long have you been here ?" 

" Two or three months." 

** Reckon you ain't a Mormon ?" 

"Why so?" 

"Because ye don't look like one. I can always tell a 
Mormon, when I see one. They carry the mark of the 
beast." 

" Father 1" interposed the woman. 
■^ . He looked at me, inquiringly. 

" You have guessed rightly," I said. " I am not a Mor- 
mon, and never shall be." 

" Then what are you doing here ?" 

" Looking around." 

" Well, if you've seen much worth seeing, you've had 
better luck than I have had," he replied. 
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Tlie woman langlied, shrngged her shoulders, and said, 
"Whether you've seen much or not, you have found out 
some things.'' ' ^ 

" I'm blowed, but I know that IVe found out that Ihe 
Mormons, with few and rare exceptions, are damned rascals I 
There 1 now I've said it. But you won't tell f 

" I certainly shall not." 

" You'd better go on with us." 

" I rather think not." 

"Yes, you had. My daughter there is a widow.** 

" Ah, indeed." 

The young woman blushed scarlet, and tears sprang to 
her eyes as she ejaculated, " Oh, father 1" 

"But that's of no account," he continued. "I'm a 
widower. My wife, and her husband, both died since we 
commenced our journey. I buried them both, with my own 
hands,^ on the prairie. I only hope that the wolves haven't 
found their graves." 

These remarks might have seemed heartless, and yet 
there was something in his manner that indicated feeling, 
rather than the want of it. His daughter began to weep.. 

" Whence have you come ?" •/ 

" All the way from Ohio." 

"Alone?" 

"Not all the way. We started in company with some- 
Mormons. I didn't know them, then, as I do now, or I 
would have as soon undertaken the journey with Old 
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Scratck himself. Pre not a particle of doubt that all mj 
misfortunes were owing to them/' 

" Think so r 

** Stranger, I know it 1 You see, my wife was glib of 
tongue, without the least bit of deceit. She couldn't and 
wouldn't put up with all tl^ir vile practices. She couldn't 
bear to see the women so free with the men, and the men so 
fond of the women, and she would and did say it. I used 
to caution her against exciting their ill-will, but it did no 
good. She had no fear ; and you might better attempt to 
bridl^he wind, than a woman's tongue." 

** How can you talk so, father I" said the woman; 

" There was a young girl in our company, the daughter 
of a widow considered rich, and certainly beautiful. She 
was a great favorite with the elder, who, though possessing 
several wives already, made a formal proposal for her hand. 
A young hunter, from Illinois, not a Mormon, was likewise 
her suitor. My wife — who must have a say in everything — 
favored his pretensions, and attempted to dissuade the girl 
from marrying the detestable polygamist. The elder said 
little. Had he said more, I should have feu*ed him less. 
4ll*Tour talkers give vent to their anger, and that's the end of 
it ; but your silent, plotting men — ^beware of them I I left 
the camp, one day, to hunt ; but, somehow, I didn't feel 
right, and went back, long before night. I found my 
daughter vainly trying to soothe the dying agonies of her 
mother and husband, who were botJi writhing in strong con* 
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valsions. I knew, instinctirely, that they were poisoil^d, 
and inqnircd what they had been eatmg. 

" ' Nothing but some fruit.' 

" * And the fruit — where did it come from f ' 

" They found it. It was such as we had all eaten. It 
could not be the fruit. So they al^ said ; but I knew bet- 
ter. It was plain to me as a book. Thejhdied that night. 
The next morning their flesh, spotted with black and green, 
confirmed my suspicion. Think you, after that, I would 
traY«l in their company a moment longer ? Not 1 1 We 
waited till they were gone, and then came on alone.'' 

" But the girl — did she marry the elder ?" • 

" Oh, I don't know, but I expect so." 

He then informed me that he had mistaken the way, 
because he refused to inquire of the Mormons, or have any 
intercourse with them. 

"And now," he con^ued, when I was preparing to 
depart, ** don't tell them fellows that I am down here. I 
wouldn't have 'em to know it for any money. I shouldn't 
feel certain of my life for an hour longer." 

I promised to remain silent, as he wished. Then, inviting 
me to visit him, if I ever came to California, and could l 
where he lived, we bade each other farewell, I believe 
mutual regret. 
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CHAPTER IX 

BETURN— OGDEN's CITY, ETC. • 

THE next morniD^ bright and carlj, we started on our 
retnm ronte, which lay through Ogden's City, another 
anxilirfy branch of the Mormon Church. Inkley was very 
conversable, and found something to commend, even in the 
detestable manners of the brutalized. inhabitants of Grants- 
ville. • 

" You should have seen these people one year ago, sir- 
one short year ago — and then you^might form some estimate 
of their advance in civilization. Why, bless my heart ! 
they were savages then — ^had little knowledge of a Creator, 
none of a Saviour, and, if not exactly worshipping idols, 
had no regular attendance on public exercises of devotion, 
fes, sir, their improvement has been little short of mirac- 
* pious." 

Such a palpable and manifest misrepresentation excited 
my risibility. He laughed, too, for company. ♦ 

" My character is original," he began, after a moment's 
silence. " I am aware of that. Most people delight in 
fipding fault ; it is my abhorrence. In the ugliest counlB^ 
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xiance I always look for, and generally find, some redecmteg 
feature. Beneath the most Ticious character, I can detect 
-the similitude of yirtue. * I find something or other to 
praise, wherever I go. It may be a little, still it is some- 
-thing, and it always makes me feel better myself, and think 
Ijetter of my kind." 

" And what did you find at Grantsville 2' 
" That woman's ready hospitality struck me as a beautiful 
•trait." ^ 

I turned my head aside at the recollection. 
" You view the subject altogether in a wrong light," he 
saidy reproachfully. "She was preparing for us il^B best 
tliat she had, and what she considered excellent herself. 
Could the most polished female have done better ? Would 
she probably have done as well ?" ' 

** But what proofs of an advance in civilization could you 
discover ? — ^for, to tell the truth, I thought their manners 
much more disgusting and insolent than those of the wild, 
untutored natives." 

" You must make allowance for the many foreigners, of 
all classes and nations, that they are in the habit of seeing, 
and whose manners they insensibly imbibe. Ogden's City, 
however, is far superior. I think you will be pleased wiih 
it and its inhabitants." 
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OGDXS CITT. 

Abost fife miks firom Ogden dtj, ve rtopped at mm 
exqmotelT neat adobe honae, ^raiMJIag a Aart djrtance off 
the road, with a beandfol pine in firont of it. The windows 
were without g^aas, bat dnpery, of mowj annGn, rmtoained 
the concntB of air, and adiHtled figfat. Hie master of flie 
hoose, a hak, companioitable fellow, gare ns a gndooB 
welcome, and his wifvlooked so haf^j, I wondoed if pc^y- 
gamr ooold be theze. EToything was neat ; notlui^ cost] j. 
Tastcjpiiot ornament, had eridenti j been oonsalted in the 
airangenkent <^ the fomitare. There was a table that had 
been pdished with so^ and sand, tiD it shone almost like a 
mirror ; sereral benches, white and dean as wood coold be 
made ; a small dreaaa, <m which aonm rerj aloe patterns of 
qneen's-ware caps and saucers were iq>tnmed, in the most 
approved style, while {^ates to match wne raided <m- their 
edges behind them. A small iron-fhmace stood in one cor- 
ner of the firq>lace, siq^rtii^ the tea4Lettle, bright and 
shining as a new dollar. Above tiiis, on a nail, hung a 
spider, as free firom soot as if it had never been touched bj 
smoke. A rifle, powder-horn, and shot-pouch hung above 
the mantelpiece, while some fishing tackle garnished the 
wall opposite. 

We had been seated bat a short time, when the husband 
glanced towards his wife. She understood the signal, and, 
rising, with a smile, took her tea-kettle to a paO, very white 
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uid sweet, that the husband had just brought in, brimnriog 
full of cold, fresh water. Then, while she ^as filling the 
kettle with the fluid, he kindled a warm, light blaze in the 
furnace, over which it was placed for the second time. Not 
wishing to prolong our stay until after tea, 1 proposed 
gdng, when both the man and wife seemed disappointed, 
and pressingly invited us to share their hospitality. My 
companion, however, excused us, on the plea of the lateness 
of the hour, the darkness of the night, and the miles we 
had to travel, before reaching our destination. 

I inquired of Inkley if this family were Mormon. He 
said they were not, though the saints had made greateffcurts 
to secure their conversion. He thought they were incorrigi- 
ble, and given over to hardness of heart. 

After dark, we found much difficulty in keeping the road, 
there being frequent .forks, and nothing to guide us. We 
crossed two or three brooks, and several miry places, while 
I began to grow impatient, when a cluster of lights appeared 
in the distance. We soon reached a long, low cabin, which 
Inkley said was brother Ripley's, and that we could be com- 
fortably entertained. This was, indeed, good news. The 
door was shut, to keep out the mosquitoes ; but, hearing 
our steps, the good man came, opened it, and asked us to 
enter. It was cheerful and comforting within, and formed 
an agreeable contrast with the damp, dark night. A bright ; 
lamp diffused a mellow light through the apartment, and a 
balsamic odor breathed from the low fire of scented wood. 
A door to the right, opened to the background of supper- 

r 
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table and kitchen ; and a nice, stent, hale-looking, bnt old* 
ish lady, in % neat cap, came forth to welcome ns, while a 
boy was dispatched to attend to the mnles. 

When we were somewhat rested, snpper was announced 
by a negress, in a very white bib, and a very red tnrban. 
There were several preparations of swine's flesh, fresh fish, 
chicken, wheat and com bread, with very rich short cakes, 
and two or three kinds of sweetmeats. Both tea and coffee 
were served, and water, cooled with the luxury .of ice. 

After supper, while Mrs. Ripley was absent from the room, 
superintending her domestic affairs, Mr. Inkley inquired of 
our host whether or not he had taken a second wife. 

" I have not," said Ripley, " and probably never shall. 
One good wife, like mine, is worth more to a man than a 
dozen poor ones. I have long thought that.'' 

" But it is the duty of the saints, you know." 

** I don't know any such thing. If a man chooses to 
curse himself with more than one wife, I have nothing to 
say. If he remains contented with one, it is quite as well, 
in my opinion." 

"You will probably change your mind," said Inkley, 
" when the right one crosses your path." 

" I think not," answered Ripley. " For twenty years I 
have lived in an atmosphere of domestic happiness. My 
expectations of connubial felicity have been fully verified. 
In sickness and in health, in poverty and wealth, my wife 
has been the sun that diffused life and light and joy through 
(he sphere, in which I moved. At my advanced period of 
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life, with my knowledge of womankind and the world, it 
'would scarcely be policy to attempt the experiment." 

Here Mrs. Ripley came in, and the subject was drop|>ed 
Eer husband arose, and presented her with a chair, with all 
"the gallantry of youth ; and it was beautiful to see thj little 
courtesies and attentions they bestowed on each other, and 
-which are generally so sadly neglected in the marriage 
state. I conld not help hoping that the great good-sense 
and real happiness of this amiable old gentleman would pre- 
serve him from ever listening to the tempter, whose counsel, 
in his case, at least, would be a certain prelude of misery 
and disappointment. 

The room in which we lodged that night, was one of the 
best I had seen in the Mormcfc country. All its appoint- 
ments and furniture bespoke the neat and thrifty housewife. 
' Nothing at loose ends^ or out of place. Nothing neglected 
for some one else to oversee. Our bed-chamber was a house 
in itself, separated from the main building, though connected 
with it by a platform or gallery in front. The window- 
sashes had been raised, for ventilation, and their places sup- 
plied by mosquito-curtains. Two stuflfed easy-chairs stood 
near the fireplace, each with a tub of tepid water, to bathe 
our weary feet, before* it, while a small lamp shed just 
enough light to render the apartment pleasant. Every- 
thing for comfort and convenience was so much superior to 
what I had been accustomed to see in this country, that I 
could not help noticing and remarking on it to my com- 
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panioiL Strange to say, howeyer, he was rather disposed 
to cavil and find faolt, thus revealing a phase (tf character 
by no means singpodar. ^ 

The next day we visited the elder, and, through all the 
Mormpa empire, I have not seen a man more imly and 
really lovable and worthy. To my infinite surprise, he had 
no vrife at all, and his house was kept in order by a youthful 
nieco Though a rigid Mormon in other respects, he was 
bitterly <^)po8ed to pdygamy, and had several times refiosed 
his niece to the solicitatiims of men with families. His 
example had not been without its influence. A majority of 
those within his spiritual jurisdiction had but one wife — ^few, 
if any, had more than two ; and I was ready to make the 
inquiry, if the superiority df Ogden's City over other Mor- 
mon neighborhoods was to be attributed to this fact. 

Accompanied by the elder, we visited the tabernacle, ' 
which was not remarkable for architectural taste or beauty, 
though answering all the ends of a roomy structure. It is 
large on the ground, very low, and has a wretchedly tame 
appearance. However, father Smith, our guide, informed 
me that when the church became sufficiently wealthy, an- 
other an(^ better building would be reared, and the present 
one removed, and applied to other purposes. 

Many excellent farms are in this neighborhood. Fine 
meadow and pasture lands border the river on which the 
city stands, and which bears the same name. I noticed 
very fine herds of cattle, and sheep of improved breeds 
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The whole r^on had an air of pastoral simplidtj, blent 
witii romantic associations, and I became insensibly in lore 
with it. 

The city itself (which is merely a thickly-eettied neighbor- 
hood, cfr large village) is near the moontains — ^hnge, fipown- 
ing battlements, that seem to pierce the clouds. Along 
thdr sides yon can trace the wavy paths made by the moo- 
casined feet <^ the Indians, in finding their way to thdr 
inaccessible dens and cayems among the heights. 

Ogden's Hole, a noted place in this region, \g oelefarated 
for one of those desperate encounters between white men 
and savages which are fast becoming traditionary. Who 
knows but that the future pen of the novelist may make it 
famous as Ellerslie and Wallace's Cave. It is simply a 
quiet, sequestered nook of the cafion, whence the river 
flows, in which one Ogden, with a party of white hunters, 
made a successful stand against a host of Indians. 

It is noted, too, as the scene of a romance of softer char- 
acter and more recent date : One ^f the Indian chiefs had 
a beautiful daughter, who was sought after, in marriage, by 
a roving huQter, named White. The belle of the wilder- 
ness could not resist the fascinations of the, white man. 
They were married according to the Indian mode, and took 
up their residence in Ogden's Hole. The luxuries and appli- 
ances of civilization were wanting in thilr retreat, yet they 
were happy and comfortable. His rifle supplied them with 
food. He contended successfully with the grizzly bear, and 
dragged the panther from his lair. Such exhibitions of 
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strength and brayerj gave him great inflnence over the 
natires. His retreat, sheltered from tempests, remained 
green the entire year, and be gathered about him a remark- • 
ably fine herd of cattle. These he drove off to California, 
and returned with a splendid lot of horses. His^eputed 
wealth tempted the cupidity of his Mormon neighbors. 
Th^ he was not a belieyer in their faith, and did not hesi- 
tate to reprore their practices. He went out hunting, one 
day, but did not return. His wife was alarmed, and, with 
her relatiyes, instituted a search. They found hin^ dead, 
from the effects Hi a bullet that had penetrated his brain. 
But who aimed the murderous weapon ? Alas I the rocks 
and deep glens had lio tongue for mortal ears.* His pro- 
perty was seized, under some pretense, and eventually distri- 
buted among the dignitaries* of the Mormon church, though, 
to the credit of fath«: Smith, be it said, he returned his 
portioi^ to the bereaved vridow and her orphan babes. I 
heard of many such instances, and cannot wonder that the 
Mormons are greatly detested. 

Ogden's City boasts, likewise, a drinking-house or tavern, 
which I visited, from sheer curiosity. I fflid be^n informed 
that one Goodall, a man famous through all the West for 
his narrow escapes and daring exploits, was there to be 
seen, with his men ; and I went to look at them, as to a 
collection of natniAl curiosities, or a menagerie of strange 
animals. They were lounging around the door, and in the 
house, which seemed filled with them — swarthy Mexicans 
and Indians, of nameless tribes, dressed in their native cos- 
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tames. There was also a Lipan, with the keen, fiery ejes 
pecaliar to his race ; and two Pinos, from the interior of 
New-Mexico. A number of thieying, mordering Camanches 
exhibited their hatefal physiognomies ; and the whole com- 
pany h98 such a vagabond look, that I wondered Ooodall 
was not afraid of them. 

Goodall* hails from New-Tork State, where he left a wife 
and seTeral children, though he has since assumed the mar 
riage relation in nearly or quite all the native tribes among 
whom he has traded. It giyes him influence, and, no doubt, 
the Indian belles are glad to secure so altractiye a lover. 
His costume is decidedly picturesque. If consists of richly 
embroidered buckskin pants and mtceasins, exhibiting a 
great degree of taste. A gaudy belt around his waist, 
garnished with weapons, giving him the appearance of a 
finished mountain-rover. Several very large dogs, of the 
Newfoundland and Spanish breeds, were attached to his 
train, and he rode, when in motion, one of the finest horses 
I ever beheld. 

I was strongly reminded of Dick Turpin's favorite Black 
Bess, while listenhig to the anecdotes related of this won- 
derful animal. Goodall declared that he could do every- 
thing but talk, and had a way of expressing himself that 
no one could misunderstand. He seems to be perfectly 
aware that he is a privileged being — allows no one to 
mount him but his master, and domineers like a despot 
over every other horse or animal that comes in hia way. 
Marvellous stories are told of him. How he saved his mas- 
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tet^ life, bj bearing him through the floods of a swdlen 
riyer, and, again, by ontstripping a band of mounted saT- 
ijles, running eighteen hours, without pausing for a moment 
imtil he reached a place of safety. 

Oooddl was no friend to the Mormons ; it was4>usine88, 
and that alone, which induced him to pass through thdr 
territory. He had^a drove of sheep, quartered at a little 
distance in tiie yaliey. At first, he took me for <me of ihb 
Mormons, and was rather shy ; but ascertaining tiiat sudi 
was not the case — ^that I was simply a tourist, travelling for 
instruction and«miisement — ^he became communicative, and 
invited me out to^^see his camp. The sheep — long-legged, 
coarse-wooUed, and black-nosed animals — :were quietly feed- 
ing, in a beautifiil pasture-ground near the '^ corral," into 
which they Vere gathered at night, and which consisted of 
upright logs, stockade fashion. 

I inquired if there was not danger that some of the 
animals would be stolen. 

" Danger !" he replied. " Of course, there is danger — 
otherwise there would be no necessity for keeping a gang to 
watch them." ^ 

I asked whom he feared. His reply was characteristic, 
and to the point — 

" The Mormons, of course." 

I replied that the Mormons seemed to bear rather a bad 
name, but I supposed thalrthere must be honest men among 
them. 

'' Not a damn one 1" he answered, quickly. " Not a damn 
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one I Stranger, Pve always knowed 'em. I knowed Jo 
Smith, Mid a greater rascal never trod shoe-leather. J[ 
knowed Brigham Yonng when he was a boy. We went to 
school together. I knowed Elder Gould, and hundreds 
more ; and I never yet knew one that could be trusted. 
To lie, and steal, and cheat, is a part of their religion. I 
say it is 1" 

" But I should think that among so many, there must be 
some good and sincere men." 

" Not a damn one 1 Not a damn one 1" he repeated. 
" It takes a good while to find them out, sometimes ; but 
the knowledge will surely come." 

" I hope it may not." 

"Stranger," he continued, "until I came among these 
Mormons, I had faith in human nature. I have none now. 
I had faith in virtue, in purity, and in goodness. It is all 
gone. I curse them, because they have cursed me with the 
sight of their inborn depravity. They will curse you in the 
same manner." 

I could hardly fivbear smilmg at his earnestness. The 
hunters and traders cherish, very generally, an ill-feeling 
towards' the Mormons. This might partly be explained 
without accusing either party of dishonor or actual dishon- 
esty. The Mormons have contrived to absorb most of the 
Indian trade ; and the herding business is much less profit- 
able, since so many have embarked in it. Then, too, the 
hunting-grounds have been materially lessened in extent, the 
game rapidly diminished, and the natives thereby incited to 
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acts of violence and opposition to the wishes and interests 
•^f those they had formerly treated and regarded as friends. 
" What everybody says, must be true," is an old adage ; 
and all agree in telling one stoiy about the Mormons, ^d 
attributing to them the grossest deception and the foulest 
vices. 
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CHAPTER. X. 

FREDERICK B . — THE MORMON THEATRE — ^MRS. CANFIELD, 

ETC., ETC. 

WHEN we returned to Zion, the Mrs. Inkleys informed 
me that a yonng man had been there twice, and both 
times inqniring for me. At first, I was utterly at a loss to 
conjecture who it could be. 

" Did he give his name ?" I inquired of Hannah, the only 
one present. 

''It was not me, but Martha, whom he asked," she 
replied. 

'^ Martha, did that young man give his name ?" she cried. 

** No — ^yes — ^that is, it seems that he did. Fred — Fred- 
erick ; that's it." 

« Frederick B ?" 

" That was the name. He said that he wished you would 
come round there, when you got home." 

"Was that aU?" 

" That was all." 

It was then quite late in the evening. I was weary, and 
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80 postponed going untQ morning. When morning came, 
breakfast was later than nsnal, and it was near ten o'clock 
before I conld obey the summons. My heart misgave me. 
I felt almost certain that something nnosual "had happened, 
thongh its natore I failed to define. I quickened my pace, 
only pausing to salute two or three acquaintances, and soon 
arrived at the place. The door was shut, and I knocked 
softly. 

" Come in," said a voice that I knew to be Frederick's. 
I entered the apartment, when the first object that met my 
view was the old man, apparently in the last agonies. His 
son was bending over him, with all the tenderness of a 
woman, wiping the death-damps frcnn his brow, moistening 
his parched tongue, and otherwise administering to his phy- 
sical comfort. He pressed my hand, in silence, glanced at 
the sufferer, and resumed his post by the bedside. I sat 
down on a low bench, an Interested spectator in the scene. 

The old man's senses were wandering. He muttered, 
scarce intelligibly, of the days and events of his youth. 
His marriage, the birth of his child, Mid their happiness in 
the cottage-home, all came back, in pleasing retrospect. At 
length his tone changed, his words became fewer and more 
distinct, and he suddenly woke to recollection. We both 
knew it to be the last flickering beam of life i^d intellect, 
and he felt it so himself. Holding out his hand^ his son, 
he said, " I am going to meet your mother, Predenck. She 
was with me, just now ; but her garments were white, and 
her face was that of an angel's." 
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Oyercome by the riolence of his emotions, the strong 

man sobbed aloud. 

« 

" Now, don't — don't — ^my son," he said. " I am an old 
man. My time has come. It is meet that I should go. I 
die in the faith." 

"What faith, father?" 

" Of the Lord JeSus Christ," and he fell back, dead. 

Frederick lifted his hands, and said, " May yon meet my 
mother in that land where there is neither change nor apos- 
tasy I" 

" God, it is a fearful thing, 
To see the human soul take wing I** 

More fearful, perhaps, in the stillness, and gloom, and sorrow 
of a home to be bereaved, than in the earthquake, the 
storm, or the battle, where all the softer and tenderer emo- 
tions are wrought to an intensity of excitement that borders 
on sublimity. 

After the lapse of a few moments, I arose, and proceeded 
to perform the last sad offices of aflTection for the dead, dis- 
posing the decent limbs, folding the meek hands over the 
quiet breast, and sealing the waxen eyelids in an attitude of 
slumber. The next day was appointed for the funeral, which 
Frederick decided to keep secret as possible. With the 
assistance of a few friends, a coffin was procured, and the 
robes for the dead prepared. 

" No^^formon has been spoken to," said Frederick. 
" I hope they will remain in entire ignorance of what is 
going on." 
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"For your sake, I hope so, too, though it is rather 
unlikely." 

A slight noise at the window attracted my attention, and, 
looking around, I beheld a pair of glaring eyes. 

" Who is there ?" I whispered to Frederick, pointing 
towards them. But, before he could turn, they haddisap- 
peared. 

" The vultures will soon be here," he said, and he spoke 
truly. When a Mormon dies, the church assumes the right 
to look after his property, if he is possessed of any. In 
half an hour, a priest was at the door. He came in with* 
out ceremony of knocking, and deported himself with an 
insolence altogether unbearable. 

" So our brother has gone," he said. " Peace to his 
memory I Dying happily, as a Ghentile never dies ; and 
certain of taking his place in the promised land, at the last 
day." 

" My father died in the faith of Christ, and in no other," 
said Frederick, somewhat tartly. 

" Ours is the faith of Christ," said the priest. " He was 
one of us ; our brother. He loved our institutions ; he 
followed our practices. What are you, to assume the dicta- 
tion of affairs ? -That prerogative belongs to the church." 

" Begone I" said Frederick. " I have not words to waste 
on such a reptile." 

The countenance of the priest actually assumed a fiendish 
expression. "Time will manifest who is lord here," he 
muttered, and went out. ^ 

*■ » 
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" He has gone for a reinforcement," I observed. 

" This is dreadful I" said Frederick. " The necessity of 
quarrelling over the body of so near and dear a relative I" 

In a few minutes the priest returned, leading the woman 
who, in the Mormon ritual, had been "sealed" to that old 
man as his second wife, and whom Frederick had expelled 
from the house. 

"The church," said the priest, addressing her, "delegates 
you the mistress here. Take possession and authority." 

" She shall not I" said Frederick. 

** She shall I" said the priest. " He is her husband." • 

" He is my father." 

The hag, meanwhile, stood a silent, though apparently 
well-pleased spectator. 

Seeing how matters must terminate, I slipped from the 
room, without saying a word to any one, ran to the hotel of 
Colonel Kinney, where I knew that the officers of the mili- 
tary were boarding. Fortunately, the commandant was dis- 
engaged. He received me graciously, listened to my state- 
ment of the pending dif&culty, and immediately dispatched - 
a corporal, at the head of his platoon, to occupy the pre- 
mises, and see that order was maintained. 

As I anticipated, the house was filled with Mormons, on 
my return. Frederick was lying, bound, on the floor, and 
that hideous wpraan sitting beside the corpse. They were 
evidently disconcerted when the military appeared, and the 
priest grew wonderfully respectful when addressing the offi- 
cer. He seemed to comprehend afifairs at a glance, ordered 
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them all to disperse and depart, assured the woman that it 
was DO place for her — ^that she looked much inore like going 
into a wash-tab than to a fdneral — and carried oat his com- 
mands by compelling obedience. The priest asserted his 
right to stay, as a minister of reb'gion ; bat the gallant 
soldier plamly told him that Ma orders were imperatire, 
withoat distinction of class or profession. Uttering impre- 
cations against the soldiers, the goyemment, and eyery- 
thing in general that might dare to interfere with the 
liberties of the saints, he departed. 

Eeleased from the ignominioas cords with which his 
enemies had boand him, Frederick stood again beside hifl 
dead. The soldiers — ^hushed, reverent, and uncovered, in 
the presence of death — occapied one side of the house. I 
sat near, conscious that the mourner required my presence, 
as a support in this hour of affliction. 

To avoid the public gaze — above all, to prevent Ifce 
attendance of those whose* faith he loathed, and whose 
presence he hated — Frederick determined that the burial 
should take place at midnight. ; 

" The hour is unseemly," I said, " foif such as your 
father — a peaceful and good man. It would do well for a 
brigand — a man of war buo^ bloodshed — ^but not for such 
as him." 

"We are among brigands," he replied, and his resolution 
remained unchanged. 

That night, therefore, when the city was silent with 
slumber, the procession moved from the house, and slowly 
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down the street — the strong soldiers, in their scarlet nnl- 
fbrms, bearing the oodih with ease, and Frederick, with 
myself, following as chief moomer. Side bj side with the 
tomb of fcis wife, had a new grave been made. There they 
paused, and, after a little preparation, lowered down the 
co£Qn, by the strong glare of torches, held high above their 
heads by the others in attendance. Then followed the 
striking of spades in the gravelly earth, and the ringing of 
clods on the co£Qn — sounds so fearful and ominous to the ^^ 
human heart. When the cavity was filled, the soldiers, at 
a word from their comipander, moved silently and reve^ntly 
away, leaving us alone, with the deep solemnity of darkness 
around us, and the stars watching above. 

But others than the stars had seen us, and noted our 
proceedings. I accompanied Frederick to the house we had 
left, and going, he remarked on the silence and apparent 
desertion of the streets, exulting secretly, as I thought, iu 
having so far outwitted his enemies, and the betrayers of 
his father's peace. The cabin, too, when we reached it, 
was dark and silent. He unlatched the door — we entered. 
Whence the impression arose, I know not, but I felt intui- 
tively that another presence than ours was there — that 
some influence had been to work in our absence, and that 
we might expect a surprise. I am not naturally super- 
stitious, yet the midnight burial, the hour, the darkne8s,#id 
the recent presence of death, were not without, their impres- 
sions. Frederick, meanwhile, was groping around, to pro- 
cure a light. 
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" The table stood here, I thought, with a candle on it,*^ 
he said ; " but now I cannot find either." 

A light broke into my mind, but I said nothing. He 
passed around the ro^ in the darkness, and finally, with 
outstretched hands, caught hold of me. 

" One of two things is certain," he remarked — " that we 
have either mistaken #e place, or those wretches have been 
here and stripped the house m our absence. Fortunately, if 
^P I cannot find a candle, I can strike a match." 

He did so, and applied it to some fragments of dry wood, 
whiA instantly illuminated the apifrtment. Every vestige 
of the furniture had been removed — the table, chairs, and 
bed ; in short, all the movables. 

" This is more than I expected 1" said Frederick, with a 
look of blank amazement. 

The whole affair was so singular, I could not wonder at 
his surprise. 

" Only another proof of their artfulness, and the constant 
espionage they practise," he continued. " Many a time the 
uneasy consciousness of the probable presence of some one 
when I was not assured of his or her being near, has made 
me nervous. I suppose they feared that something might 
escape their brigandism, if they waited till morning. Well, 
I l^e they are satisfied." 

very heartily I echoed the devout wish, and proposed 
that we should adjourn to my boardiug-house. 

" Do you live with a Mormon ?" inquired Frederick. 

Being assured that I did, he declin«|^J;he invitation, 



'^ 
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ftecanse he had formed the soleBin resolatlon never, on any 
^M)ndition, to accept hospitality from a people by whom his 
parents had been so grievously wroiu^ and deceived. 

" Where, then, will yon go ?" I nl|nired. 

'* To the honse of Mrs. Canfield, my mother's best friend." 

" Mrs. Canfield, the actress ?" I echoed, in some surprise. 

" The same." ^ 

" But she is a Mormon." 

" You mistake. Policy induces her to assume a friendli- *»!► 
ness towards them, which she is far from feeling. Come, let 
us be going." 

Together we left the empty house, and passed along the 
street ; but I could not reconcile it with my notions of pro- 
priety, to ask, at such an hour, the hospitality of a stranger- 
lady, and so we separated, for the time. 

I cannot tell how the next day passed. I suppose like 
ffiany others that leave no abiding impression. I never look 
out for adventures — they are wearisome. I care little about 
incidents — they are commonplace. But that night I went to 
the theatre. Yes, friends^, a veritable Mormon theatre ; for, 
whether you do or not, you should know that these worthies 
are quite as fond of carnal pleasures as the Gentiles, though 
not quite so well fixed for enjoying them. 

The building dedicated to the worship of Thespis bears 
little comparison to those of the same character in our 
Eastern cities. It wants their style, thek finish, their ele- 
gant adaptation to comfort and convenience ; yet this 
deficiency is moj^jrthan made up by the novelty of every- 
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thing aroand 70a, and the mngpilar appearance of the hete- 
rogeneous crowd that throng on every side. 

The Mormon theatre is iilways well filled. There meet 
the hunters from the hc^d-waters of the Colorado, the falls 
of the Columbia, and the great northern lakes of Canada. 
Here the Santa-F^ trader and New-Mexican stand side bj 
side with the Dane, Iforwegiwi, and German. Here soldiers 
in uniform jostle plain citizens, or stately Indian chiefs, in 

' all the glory of war-paint and feathers, bend their stern 
brows inflexibly and immoyably over the scene. Last, 
though not least, are the stately elders and their fair 
spouses. The High Priest usually appears with ten or a 
dozen, Kimball with as many more. Dr. Richards with nine, 
and Parley Pratt with an equal number. 

I was there early, and it was really amusing to see these 
dignitaries of the church provide seats for the members of 
their harems. The gentleman would come in first, followed 
by his wives, in the order of two by two. He would look 
around, as if calculating distances and numbers. If there 
was an empty seat, well and good. He took possession of 
the middle, and his ladies ranged themselves on either side 
of hun — the youngest and fairest, next his person ; the old- 
est and ugliest on the outside. Let me hazard the compari- 
son of some stately knight of the barnyard, on his perch, 
accompanied by his numerous and faithful retinue of females 
The youngest ladies, as the favorites of their husbands for 
the time, were the best dressed, and many of them were 

decidedly beautiful. How they could coiiflent to occupy the 
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position of ninth or tenth wife to old and not particolarly 
handsome men, excited my wonder ; and I was banning 
to gpecnlate on the weakness and folly of women, in a man- 
ner that would have gained me na credit among the strong- 
minded sisterhood, when my meditations were disturbed by 
a little Frenchwoman, who came in and seated herself Tery 
UDceremoniously beside me. 

Mademoiselle was not timid. It made no difference to 
her that we had not been introdnccd ; and my gallantry 
would not permit me to treat a lady with rudeness, nnder 
any circumstances. With the utmost familiarity she began 
a conversation, and my curiosity impelled me to listen and 
reply. ^ 

''How do you know that she was a Frenchwoman, if 
you were strangers V says one. 

I knew it by her appearance ; by the 'becoming taste 
manifested in her dress ; by the knots and bows of ribbon, 
the sprigs of flowers, and pearl ornaments, conspicuously 
displayed on her person, to say nothing of the thousand 
little graces and arts, which t)thers may imitate artificially, 
but which seem natural only to them. All the world over, 
you can tell a Frenchwoman ; and, before she had spoken, 
I knew, intuitively, that she was such. 

"Do you see dat beautiful lady, yonder?" she asked, 
with the most charming confidence. ^ 

" Where ?" 

" Dat one setting next Brigham, de prophet.'' 

Mademoiselle spoke v^ith sufficient foreign accent to ren- 
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L intenstiiig, but she was much too artful 
t» f Si%mA a fii<iffdM«H KnglLsh ear bj am nngrammatic or 
IdEouaciir sciriifr^ 

-* I «e ker.^ 

I did^ ruifcHL I kai rasted mj ejes, for some moments, 
«L her ajipUb fo na her £ur neck, bosom, aad arms, 
TOkd, Bot covered^ bj a thin acaif of gauze lace — her 
hrighft hut, her patririaii features, their damask bloom, and 
tihft ftHk of coMCKMB tisuBph that lighted her eje. Why 
had dba coHt here to practise ha fascinatioiis I 

MadaBoinBa recalled hj vandering thoughts. 

« Sirt l^f be fixtf jeais old.* 

^ Impasdble r 

*^ Fact t I kaow. We came to California, in de same 
steamer, from la bdW France— cher Paris. Den we come 
httre.' 

"What for r 

" Ovi ; Mottsiev msti^ be euros I Yer good reason ; 
Tcr good, indeed." 

I aasnred her there was no necessity for telling, and 
turned my attrition to the ifisj. The Frenchwoman, how- 
cTor, was not to be put off. She touched my elbow. I 
looked around. 

" Dat lady — ^wonld Monsieur like to hear her history ?" 
she asked 

" Perhaps so, at some other time." 

" Oui ; Monsieur wishes^to see de play." 

" I do." 
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"Ver well, not hinder," and she tamed away. After 
sitting a few minutes in silence, she arose, flirted away, and 
sat down by another gentleman, with whom she was soon 
deeply engaged in conversation. He evidently admired her, 
and was not bashful about making it known, while a woman, 
probably his wife, sat on the other side of him, and mani- 
fested great uneasiness. 

The utmost latitude in manners prevails at the theatre. 
The private drawing-room of Rosanna Townsend would 
never have tolerated such scenes as are publicly enacted 
there ; and the worst of it is, thefe is no distinction. In 
our theatres, the disreputable characters occupy certain 
places — ^here they are mixed up with the rest. 

The acting was on a stage, raised three or four feet above 
the floor of the room occupied by the spectators. The play 
was the Lady of Lyons, of which the Mormons are exces- 
sively fond. It ran season after season, with little varia- 
tion, and they were dissatisfied when another was substituted 
in its stead. 

On this occasion, the performance was good, and might 
be relished by one able to divert his mind from other scenes 
passing around him. Some of the chief actors exhibited 
decided ability. Among these, Mrs. Canfield, as the mother 
of Claude, performed her part admirably, and Mrs. Wheelock, 
who represented Pauline, to the life. 

The latter is very beautiful. Her face beams with intelli- 
gence, and her voice is thrillingly melodious. Her husband 
having been absent in Australia nearly two years, a multi- 
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tnde of saints, prophets, and apostles are in fall chase alter 
her. Accordmg to Mormon theology, the absence of a htis- 
band releases the wife from all obligation, and she is at per- 
fect liberty to form a nnion, at pleasure, with another man. 
One of the most eager in this pnrsoit, is the man who 
enacted the part of Clande, and whose passionate protesta- 
tions had an air of the sincerest reality. Neither were the 
other actors indifferent to her charms. Indeed, their mani- 
festations of gallantry serionsly interfered with the perform- 
ance intended for the public amusement 



\ MRS. CANFIELD 

Is an English woman, from Bath, who, having been deserted 
by her husband, has been obliged to resort to the stage, to 
obtain bread for her children. I called on Frederick, at her 
house, to-day. She received me with great affability, and 
related, for my entertainment, many interesting incidents 
connected with her travels and adventures. The room was 
garnished with pictures and mementoes of her native city, 
and her eyes fillec' ivith tears, while explaining the particular 
points of interest, or relating the associations that gave to 
each its relative value. She was not a believer in Mormon- 
ism, as she assured me, but necessity impelled her stay 
among them. At first, she tried to obtain a livelihood by 
sewii^, and found plenty of employment, but little pay. 
Then she resorted to school-teaching, with even worse suc- 
cess ; and finally, as a last experiment, attempted the stage. 
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Here her fine talent for music procured her notoriety, and 
she might have found it profitable had it not been for the 
annsual number of free-tickets, which admit the elders and 
their families. 

I could not but be aware that one so good, beautiful, and 
intelligent, could not remain long in Mormondom without a 
train of suitors, and I subsequently learned that her hand 
had been sought by several men, some of whom were 
already husbands. But their offers were firmly, though 
respectfully, declined. Her conscience would not permit 
her to fonn a second marriage, until she was assured of 
her husbimd's death ; but, under no consideration, would 
she ever be united wit^ a sensual polygamist 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE TABSRNAGLK — FOBM OF MORMOU WORSHIP — SPECUCEN 
OF PBKAGHINQ, ETC. 

NEAR the Mormon theatre, and somewhat resembling it 
in appearance and capacionsness, is the Tabernacle — 
not the first one that was built, though it occnpies the same 
sitaation. The first building was large on the ground, and 
presented the appearance of an immense oblong box. In 
1854, this was taken down and removed, to make way for 
the magnificent temple that stands there now. It is hand- 
somely built of stone, and makes some pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty, though chiefly remarkable for its immense 
size. It is said to be capable of accommodating five thou- 
sand persons, with ease ; and is surrounded by a high wall, 
reared with inmiense cost and labor. You enter by ^large 
folding-doors in 4te east end, which face the platform occu- 
pied by the priests and elders in the west. The seats are 
arranged in the form of an amphitheatre, and all are enabled 
to*gratify their devotion and curiosity, by a plain view of 
.those who conduct the worship. I attended once, and but 
once, there being little in the service that could interest the 
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sympathies, and still less that conld affect the understand- 
ingj* Wanting in the plain, severe simplicity of the Protes- 
tant worship, it has none of the pomp and gorgeoosness of 
the Catholic ceremonial. Yet Mormonism is in its infancy. 
It wants the prestige of age, to render it venerable ; it 
requires the combmed efforts of literature and art, of good 
taste, sound sense, and elegant ideas, to perfect its form of 
worship. Centuries of toil, study, and the most approved 
methods of art, combined with unbounded wealth, have 
given to the Catholic Church its perfection in appliances to 
captivate the senses. 

What may not the Mormons in eighteen centuries become ? 
I could not help thinking this, as, under the guidance of 
Elder Snow,(^.) I went up to the Tabernacle, one Sunday 
morning, and saw the immense assemblage gathered there 
from the four quarters of the globe. Unlike the Eastern 
polygamists, the Mormons do not attempt to confine their 
wives, or keep them secreted from the gaze of others. All 
entered the church promiscuously, and sat just as it hap- 
pened, though, generally, the husband placed himself in the 
midst of his wives. It was a strange assemblage, yet, who 
could expect anything better ? And think you the followers 
of Christianity, in the first (jgntury offits existence, ap- 
peared much more respectable to the votaries of the fash- 
ionable religions of thf day ? Sow would they have char- 
acterized its prjfessors as low, debauchied, stupid, ignoFant, 
and even* deficient in the common attributes of l»amanity 1 
How would they have scoffiBd, and jeered, and mocked them, 
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prophesfiB^ tUr «ttcr eztmctioii in a few short years I 
Tber^ was an cxftiBctioii, it is true ; bat who were the 
TietiiK. The old &ilh £s^ipeared — ^the new triamphed. 

The riles of the Moraon woidiip open with smging and 
a Ml hmnd of noac. Manj of the fonales had good voices, 
and the strain was sofemn and impressiye. When this was 
coadwied, Bngham Yom^ offered a jH^jer, for '' Zion in 
the tQ|B of the moontains'' in particolar, and for the saints 
an oTcr the world in generaL The Geatiles, of coarse, 
w«re exdoded from the bcneiits of this petition. His dis- 
coazse' was short, jet p^tinrat. He exhorted them to 
obedience and onion, and reminded tiiem that manj females 
woe jet anpionded with husbands, who ooght to be mar- 
ried, and giving diildren to the diorch. " I think," he co»- 
tinned, *' that I have set jon a good example. Mj wives 
uotnnmber tiiose iji David, and children, like olive-plants, 
gather abont mj table.'' 

He finidied, and sat down, when the mnsic strack up 
"Brace's Address," followed bj "Old Lang Syne." It 
ceased, and Elder Gamming arose. He is tall, and remark- 
ably stroog4>aflt. Whfle surveying his athletic form and 
sinewj limbs, joined to a countenance not particalarly 
expressive of intAligenoe, I thooght how much better he 
was adapted to agriculture, or some usefal mechanic art, 
than in dealing out harangues on subjects of which his 

. audience- w^e quite as well qualified to judge as himself. 

' His discourse abounded in anecdote, all relating to what 
seemed of ehi^ interest to thdm — taking, new wives. He 
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rated those women soandlj, who, having the oppoitanitj, 
neglect to get married; and said that a brother was 
deserving of "heH-fire" if he permitted a woman to remain 
single without making her an offer. " Who cares if she Is 
old, and ugly, and deformed ? — her child will be young, and 
probably beantiful. If she has no child, why, God has 
ordained it, and yon have done your duty. When walking 
along the streets, I make it a practice to inquire of every 
stranger woman I meet, whose wife she is. To this, many 
of my sisters here can testify. If she tells the name of her 
husband, I bless her, and say, ' Go on your ^ay rejdcing ; 
have children, and rear them up for Zion 1 ' If she has no 
husband, I bid her begone, and get one." 

There was no evidence of a devotional spirit, though 
much that was said elicited the boisterous mirth of the 
audience. While listening to these discourses, I could not 
help thinking that the Mormons seemed to regard marriage 
not as a means for promoting social happiness, but solely as 
a method for the most convenient propagation of the race. 
Yet this view is not novel, and has been frequently enter- 
tained by restless and aspiring spirits. Augustus, after 
devastating the earth to promote his schemes of ambition, 
sought to replenish it again, by recommending, and even in 
some cases enforcing, marriage ; and complained bitterly of 
the dancing-girls, and other women, who refused to " give 
children to the republic." Yet, why did he wish this ? To 
increase the sum of human Eappiness, or promote the weir * 
fare of the race ? No such thing ; 'but that his empure 
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might »be replenished with taxable subjects, and his armies 
filled with new soldiers. 

Bonaparte had the same idea in view, when he said that 
Ae greatest woman was the one who had borne the most 
children — which is certainly a great scandal on the sex, as 
it must be better, nobler, greater, to bear, bring up, and 
suitably educate two children, than to simply give birth to 
a dozen poor, miserable, little outcasts, who ultimately come 
to the state-prison, poor-house, or gallows.^ 

The great desire of the Mormons to have children, and 
increase in p6pulation, displays, to us, some ulterior motive. 
They are looking forward, down the long vista of the future, 
to wealth and power — to independence, rank, and distinc- 
tion, among the nations of the earth. The examples cf 
Moses and Mohammed are before them, and the lessons of 
ages have not been lost. 

But the service was yet unfinished, and another speaker 
was on the floor. His words were nearly as follows : 

** Now, my dear friends, what a dreadful thing it would 
be, if, after all your trials and auctions, your perils in 
crossing the deep (for many before me have come from 
countries beyond the sea) — after all this, and your difficul- 
ties and dangers in the howling wilderness, what a dreadful 
thing it would be to lose your inheritance among the saints I 

" Other sins are venal, other transgressions may be for- 
given, but there is no hope for him who, having once known 
■^ ike good way, has turned back. And, my sisters, I hear 
«trwDige reports of you, which it grieves me to mention. I 
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hear that some of you have become dissatisfied ^tb the 
institations of oar holy religion, and have dared to refuse a 
brother in marnage, because he had already a wife. My 
sisters, it is nothing to fie — ^you most not imagine that ^ 
makes a particle of difference with me — whether you are 
married or not ; but it does make a difference to you, and 
that a very great one. Why, know you not that unless a 
woman is sealed or married to a man, and that man a true 
disciple, there can be no hope of her salvation 7 

" Consider well, then, that if you lose your souls — ^your 
precious, immortal souls — ^by remaining single, you have 
nobody but yourselves to blame. I have told you. You 
know that. And the good brothers are ready and willing 
to assist you, if you will only let them. ' Let them I Why, a 
woman, rather than remam unmarried, should ask some elder 
or saintly brother to bestow on her the seal of salvation. 

** And, my dear sisters, there are other subjects on which 
I wish to speak. I have been infonaed that some of you 
have laid stumbling-blocks in the way of your husbands 
when they have proposed to seal other females. You have 
tried, by tears, and protestations, and rebellion, to hinder 
them from performing such duties. Know ye not that these 
things are deserving of damnation ? Know ye not that, in 
all things, your husbands are your superiors ; that they 
stand to you in the place of God ; and that obedience — 
unqualified, unquestioning obedience — is your first, I had 
almost said your only, duty, as in that all others are com 
prised. 
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'' K0W, my- sisters, an important thing for yon to remem- 
ber is this : If your hosbands want more wives, yon mast 
hdp to get them ; and then yon must be peaceable, and not 
^larrel, and lie, and filch from ea||L other, bat live in har- 
mony, with all loving-kindness and charity. What a dread- 
fnl thing it woald -be if the sool of one woman, through 
yoor opposition to her onion with yoar hasband, shonld be 
lost ! And, being in torments nnspeakable, woold she not 
forever cry oat against yon ?" 

There was mach more in a similar strain and to the same 
porpose, though, as literary efforts, they were beneath criU- 
cism. 

I returned home for dinner, and, while we were at table, 
Mr. Inkley inquired my opinion of the last jiiscourse, declar- 
ing that it met his unqualified approbation. 

"Then you will be on the lookout for another wife, I 
suppose," was my reply, glancing towards Sarah, who sat at 
the table. She tossed her head, with an expression of the 
deepest scorn. 

" That such is my duty, I own," he said, with affected 
^ gravity ; " though it sorely taxes my energies to provide for 
those I now have." 

" Well thought of 1" ejaculated Sarah. 

" It would be a pity," I said, " for any woman to lose her 
immortal soul, because no man could afford to find her in 
bread and butter. She might be sealed, to secure her sal- 
vation, and then left to take care of herself." 

" That is the way with many of them," sud Sarah. 
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"Of who?" 

"Why, these women that work about as nurses and 
assistants in families. You saw that very old lady who iat 
just before you, I snppoff ?" " 

" That one dressed in black, who seemed so deeply inter 
ested in the services ?" I asked. 

" The same," she answered. " Well, that old woman is 
'eighty-five next September, and she has been sealed to 
Brigham Young just one month. She came on here with 
her children, though an unbeliever. But, recently/ she 
became a convert, and the next thing was to be sealed. In 
consequence of her age and infirmities, the brothers hesi- 
tated to perform the duty, until the first and best one of 
all, touched by the consideration of her necessities, con- 
sented to become her husband, on the condition that she 
should remain with her children, and not be dependent on 
liim for support or a home." 

" Then I suppose that the prophet lias many such wives, 
or sealed ones ?" * 

" He has, indeed, more than any one knows of— probably 
more than he remembers himself." 

"And this is considered a certain guarantee of salva- 
tion?" 

" It is ; and hence young girls and maidens are often 
sealed long before the age of puberty. I have witnessed 
the sealing of children not more than eight years old." 

" I have never heard of this before." 

" Very likely. There are many things among us that you 
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have fiever heard of.; many rites and ceremonies known only 
to the initiated ; many plans and purposes yon could never 
guess." 

'*' But this sealing of young gins is against nature and 
religion." 

''Not more so than betrothals among the Jews, and yet 
this people had a warrant direct from heaven for all they did." 

" The examples of the Jews have been frequently quoted 
to furnish props for bad and nustaken conduct or ideas, by 
bad>or mistaken men," I replied. " It is not for me to 
define or limit how far such practices were expedient under 
their laws, and the circumstances of their soc'.«^y. It is 
enough for us that here, and in this age, the marriage rela- 
tion is thereby degraded; and the happiness of thousands 
unrelentingly sacrificed. What sensations must the be- 
trothal of a child to a man old enough to be- her fother 
excite 1 How can she ever regard him with those feelings 
of affection which are indispensably necessary to render the 
marriage state one of happiness ?" 

" She can at least be obedient." 

" Seriously and candidly, Mrs. Inkley," I replied, " can 
you find it in your heart to approve of these things ? If 
you had a young and beautiful daughter, would not all the 
better feelings of your nature revolt against her forming 
such an unnatural connection ? Could you in silence behold 
the sacrifice of all her prospects of happiness, and know 
and feel that nothing in this wide world was left for her but 
obedience to the caprices and whims of 9> tyrant V 
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'' Eeally, sir, I cannot argoe thifl question with yon," she 
replied. ** Yet the Scriptures require obedience in the wife, 
jou know, and make the husband stand in the same relation 
to her that Christ does to the church." 

'' And again I must say that how far such passages are 
to be received in ah unqualified sense, I shall not pretend to 
decide, but that they were ever meant to compel any woman, 
immortal and accountable, under any circumstances what- 
ever, to submit to polygamy, and practices so detestable as 
these ' sealings,' I venture to discredit." 

" And so do I," said Martha Inkley, who had entered the 
room unnoticed, and seemed glad of an opportunity to disa- 
gree with her rival. " These *sealings' of children are — I 
will not say what." 

She had caught the expression of her. husband's eye, but 
it could not silence her. 

** There was brother Haywood's daughter," she continued, 
'' a beautiful little girl, in short skiA and pantalets, who 
came into the room, to be sealed to a man four times he/ 
age, while crying for her doll and baby things ; and when 
the new-made husband attempted to embrace her, she fled, 
screaming that he was big and ugly, and she did not like 
him. Is it likely that, as years advance, she will grow 
fonder of him, or more reconciled to her lot ?" 

" An extreme case," said Inkley, blandly. 

** Not exactly an extreme case, either," replied Martha. 
'' You know very well that Hannah May had to be held by 
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Bftin force while the ceremonj of her sealing was going on. 
How she shrieked, and screamed, and protested against it, 
^edaring that if she couldn't have Frederick Barnes, her 
joothfol playmate, she wouldn't be married at all !" 

" But she hadn't arrired at the jears of discretion," said 
the husband. 

''Tears of discretion or not, it was a shame and an 
■bominatioQ to fwce her into snch a connection 1" 

I thought as modi. 

"Why," continued MarUia, "a man will marry two or 
three sisters^ as brother Warner did. He married one, and 
th^ to please his wife, he took her sister, and, finally, the 
mother of both, and they all had children by him. I asked 
sister Warner what relationship the children held to each 
ather. She only laughed." 

During our conversation, the people were gathering for 
the afternoon service. Their singular appearance attracted 
my attenticm. One man passed along with his six wives, 
three on either side of him, lovingly locking arms. An- 
other company passed, the man ahead, and his four wives 
following in single file. There was no established rule or 
fashion, but all were at perfect liberty to walk single, 
double, or treble, as suited them best. Suddenly, my atten- 
tion was arrested by a female walking alone, and without 
a^ apparent connection with the passing crowd. She 
looked towards the window where I sat, and I had a very 
distinct view of her features. She was beauUfnl, though 
• somewhat faded. 
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" That lady — who is she ?" I asked, addressing Mrs. 
Inkley. 

" What her name may now be, I cannot say," she replied. 
" Her maiden name was Scott." 

"Miss Scott 1 I have known her. Where does she live?" 

" I cannot say. I know nothing about her, though I have 
heard that — ^that " 

"That what?" 

" That she had been the mistress of a soldier who had 
deserted her, and that now she was picking up a living as 
she best could." 

The remembrance of her father's anxiety, and my pro- 
mise to him, flashed into my mind. 

" I must see her," I said, seizing my hat. 

" You have just seen her," said Sarah^^ laughing. 

"But I wish to talk with her." 

The women glanced at each other. 

" I was acquainted with her father," I said. " He was 
very anxious about her." 

"That was perfectly natural," said Sarah, with some- 
thing like a sneer. I said no more, but walked out a$ the 
door. Miss Scott, however, was nowhere to be seen. I walked 
up one street and down another, all to no purpose. Inquir- 
ing would have been useless, and I thought that possibly 
she might have gone to the Tabernacle. So thither I wSt, 
but the immense concourse, even greater than that, in the 
forenoon, effectually precluded individual recogniUon, and I 
was glad to get away long before the service closed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THX COUKCIL OF HEALTH ^MIRACLES — DREAMS, AND SOME OTRR 

THINGS. ^ 

TnE££ months aiAng the Monnons, and thus far treair 
ed with consideration and respect. * 

" Oh, T pity you," says one, " shnt op in the seclusion of 
the Great Basin Ibr three long months.'' 

But my ^^ood fmnd, there is no occasion for your pity ; 
my time has passed pleasantly, I might say hapinly. I haye 
found, and I trust made, Mends. 

Long ago I learned that if only one spot of sunshine 
appeared, to monopolize it ; if only one flower grew in my 
path, to be sure and notice that; to scrutinize ugly faces for 
the me handsome feature, and to look for something cheer- 
ing in all dismal prospects. I confess that sometimes my 
resolution has ahnost ranished, and that while looking at 
^ Mormons my faith in human nature has beefi sorely 
teRed. I have grown weary. of describing unpleasant 
scenes* I would much rather write of virtues than vices ; of 
good, an^ure, and honest men, than wicked and dishonest 
ones. Byron said that he deiscribed men as they were, not 
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as they should be, and that nothing in his jlescriptionR or 
charagt^rs had ever equalled the reality. 

In the propagation of a new faith it asnally. happens that 
dre|ptis, visions, miracles, and sapernataral appearances and 
occurrences are the stock in trade. It is comparatively 
much easier to influence the imagination than convince the 
judgment, iMnce credulity rather than reason is addressed. 

!8he Mormons virill tell you of great cures wrought by 
their priests. They will tell you of instances where the sick 
have recovered beneath their magic touch ; they will point 
out on the necks and Imbs of their ^ildren the scars of 
great sores that have been healed ; they will tell you of the 
blind having recovered their eye-sight, and the deaf their 
hearing. Shall we dispute that such things sometimes 
occur after the .recent experiments in electro-magnetism, 
especially when we consider the powerful influence of imagi- 
nation over a certain class of diseases. 

The question arises, are the priests impostors, or are they 
the dupes of their own credality ? I am inclined to think 
the latter. Few of them have any knowledge of the 
natural sciences, or the pfcilosophy that traces effectifc to 
their cause. 

"There can be nothing supernatural," I remarked, to 
Mr. Inkley. "Your people should 4|b too enlightened 
believe in mh*acles, in the general acceptation of thai 
term." * ,. 

"The most enlightened men in your Gentile ChOTches 
believe in them," he replied, gravely. 
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" >lot as jou," I answered. ^ 

** And yet, 70a mast know thi|| lu(d not your chnrcb 
incnlcated the belief that m&acles iStr^i common occur- 



rence eighteen centories ago, the M^mons in this age woold 
never have dreamed of promalgatmf sach an'^ea. But 
the possibility of sopematoral events being granted, the 
cavil all r^ests on a question of time, which is j||iiiing.(A.) 

In conclusion, Mr.' Inkley invited me to attend with hipi a 
meeting of the Coancil of Health, at flbcial Hall. To my 
inquiries, if I would not be considered in* the light of an 
intruder, he replied in^fbe negative, •id said that the sisters 
were always pleased with the attendance of gentlemen, 
particularly strangers, for whom a seat was left empty. 
** Is it then a meeting of the sisters ?" I^tsked. ^ 

"Certainly." ^ . ^ «* ^ 

"Then you have your strong-minded women here, I 
thought that class peculiar to the North." 

* With this slight difference, your strong-minded females 
are generally old maids, in whose bosoms the milk of human 

* kindness has become sour, whereas ours are — are " 

4(^arried women," I suggestgd, "whose lives are embit- 
tered by the neglect and indifference of their husbands ; a 
fate to which that of the old maid is ten times prefer- 
able." 1» 

I found, oitiurther inquiry, that the sisters assembled at 
this meeting to talk over their ^^rious aches aad complaints, 



and discuss the most approvemhiethods of cure. All phy- 
sicians are entitled to a seat among them, with a voice in 
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their deliberations ; so fire the priests and elders, while 
strangers lire adnj^tt^ to see and be seen. We wemt early 
andr^obtained g$Mjtt|H5tts. At least sixty-five females were 
in attendance, who, so far as I could discover, presented 
nothing #emarkaMtf 'ft appearance. They looked exactly 
like any other promiscnoas gathering of women, old and 
young, gM|»nd sad, pretty and ugly ; coarse and vulgar iu 
some cases, but intelligent and refined in others. . , 

The meeting wv called to order by Dr. High, who made 
some appropriate remarks on the blessings of health, and 
the violation of physical law^, to wMch all diseases must b.*.* 
attributed. v 

He was followed by Dr. Speight, who begged leave t • 
dissent from his worthy brother in many important partic — 
lam^ It was very plain to him that sickness was ofte j 
superinduced by a direct interposition oft)ivine Providenc* . 
Pestilence fell on the Israelites as a judgment from Heavei . 
because of the sin of David ; Job was smitten with a ho - 
rible disease to try his faith, and even in our own age, 1 3 
contended, that similar events had happened, and migl : 
happen again. 

It was easy to see that the last speaker Was a particu]; 
favorite with the sisters, especially those who^ countenanc , 
appearance, and manner indicated the lower class' of igni - 
ranee. The female mind is naturally prone to superstiilo 1 
in its uncultivated state. Sister Newman, one of this 
stripe, was evidently achfaig to get the floor. She iriinifest- 
ed great uneasiness, wringing, twisting, and rocking to and 
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fro. The moment he sat down she bounded np^and began 
a tira4e against snch infidel teacheils as Dr. Aigh. She 
knowed, indeed she did, that 'sickness %ent just where it 
was sent — that Grod was pleased to afflict some people more 
than he did others, and that the bestilMs geneiallj were 
mo6t afflicted. 

'' Yoa know I am nearly always sick, bnt then, I feel that 
iMoes me good. Last winter in that spell I had I conld 
almoet tonch the hem of His gandent ^ # 

"Becanse I gare her so mnch opium," whispered^ Dr. 
High. * ^ 

'' Could touch the hem of ^is garment,'' she continued, 
" and that's just the way, when I am well, if the heavenly 
dew descends, I am so much like a cake of tallow, that it 
Tolls o^^nd leares no impression, but when I am sick^^'why 
then, my dear friends, I am just like a muslixy^heet, one 
drop wets me all over.'* 

The absurdity of these comparisons excited a slight titter 
at her expense, when she dropped spitefully into her sgat, 
and sister Harris arose. She was a little vulgar-looking 
wom^;with a Qountenance exprpesive of ^dissipation and 
sensuality, and^er speech was It strange compound of 
superstition aad absurdity. Sh^p^nmienced by expressiqg 
her belief that the di||nl was lei loose, and that Mormon 
women were the especial objects of his wrath and hatred. . 
This she declared to be all wrong — said that they ought not 
to be Object ii^pain in any ctilb, but that disease and even 
death, must be banished from among them, and go to the 

• f 
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Gentiles to whom th^ belonged — that Ood was about to 
glorify hl^ name by cnttin^ off the rotten nations- of the 
earth, when all would be Mormons, and in a state of felicity 
somewhat resembling the denizefls of Mohammed's Paradise. 
She was saccNnd by sister Lippineott, who seemed to 
think that all their difficulties and troubles were occasioned 
by their not loving their husbands enough, aA^^ being as 
obedient to them as they ought. It was a rambling tirttfe, 
and as often hapifens at female meetings, those least capable 
of speaking monopolized the floor. She concluded by re- 
commending catnip tea as a remedy in certain complaints, 
at whifth sister Gibbs starteil^up, declaring that catnip tea 
was good for nothing, but that ^nough lobelia would drive 
all the devils out. The quantity necessary to perform this 
wonder she did not prescribe. At length she begip jump- 
ing up aad down, clapping her hands, and crying out, " The 
spirit is upon me, the spirit is upon me, even now as it des- 
cended on the Apostles at the day of Pentecost." Then she 
broke forth into a strain that they called speaking in an 
unknown tongue. She was certainly phrenzied or intoxi- 
cated. I am inclined ^ think the ^latt^. Her language 
and gestures were actually indescribable, Jkt soon ended in 
complete exhaustion, whjjif she fell to the floor, liie sisters 
crowded around her, raised her up, and laid her at full 
length on one of the seats. One of the elders then arose 
and attempted to interpret what she said, but the noise and 
confusion had become so giWttt that it waa?H||)Ossible for me 
to hear what he said. 
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Inkle J, who seemed amazed, and I^kncied felt disgusted at 
the scene, proposed to go awaj^ Seiroral of thfi more re^ 
spectable and intelligent women aptnallj departed. I wished 
however, to see the end. iPhe inspired sister soon fell asleep 
and order wlis restored. Sister Sand^ then arose, and 
expressed her firm belief that all diseases, acnte or chronic 
might berlmid by the exercise of faith and the laying on of 
llllfB, and dealt largely in her. own miracnlons powers. 
She conld ease the most violent tooth^e, she said, by 
simply rubbing her hands over the part affected, and{|^m- 
manding the pain to depart. She conld stop hemorrhages 
of the most extravagant chai|bter, and last, thougii by no 
means least, a word fra|;i her would reiR||,a dislocal^ 
joint, or mend a broken bone. Her sister's arm had been 
badly i^fkred by some nnlncky accid^i^ and stie roundly 
asserted that it had been instantaneously recove4|[^ by the 
exercise of her power. One woman had a daughter present 
who was afflicted with some cutaneous disease, and who 
desired to have the remedy applied. The sisters, with %e 
priests and elders, crowded around her, laid their hands on 
her head and p^sonf when one <^ the ixMgt eminent was 
moved to bless her in an unknowft' tongue. The oracular 
utterances were interpreted to islNi ^^^ invocation of great 
blessings, both temporal and spiritual ; she was to possess 
all necessary good, all that the heart or sense could desire ; . 
*her seed was to outnumber the-^kars, and thence kings and 
priests were Ufarise. She l^W, however, as if some 
guarantee for tbe comforts and necessaries of life would bo 

■ ■ *■- 
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mudi more acicepta14|i She was scarcelj sixteen, and yet 
had been barried for so«ie time. One child held to her 

' clothe^^ another was in her lap, and there was evidently the 
prospect of a third. There wfre unmistakable indications 
of poverty in her general appearance. She was poorly clad, 
and, I doabt not, ill-fed!' 

• After this others came forward ; some ha^^nrtie^n one 
part, others had paina.in another. One was bnii^iU|^ 
ther wounded, a third was sick, a 'fourth had the fever ; in 
sUH;, I was strongly rem^ed of an excellent old lady, who 
was great for visiting among her neighbors, and, whose 

^ enum^ation (^the compkSts incident to her family was 
gummed upl^lne following amusing style : ** Jemmy has a 
boil on his hip, and Jerry a cut on his leg ; my husband is 
very poorly, andiio much ails me that I really ^in't know 
what tOncomplain of.'' It really s^med that there was not 
a sound person in the community, at least in the house. 
All were full to overflowing of the troubles and afflictions 
which had befallen their neighbors or themselves. Yet 
this trait of humanity is not peculiar to the Mormons. For 
a grievous 1^ of ailiMents and siekneases, commend me at 
any time to a party of old women in the lower classes of 
life. I was once grei?% amused by a woman of ordinary 
intelligence, who, according to her phraseology, "never 
saw a well day," who always kept a dish of " systic," or 
some other kind of helb tea in the comer, and who was 
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twice a week to inquire after her b^th, tb<(agh he ^nlt 
nerer fioA her at hoio^. » *' 

This interesting part of the business being finished, it ^ 
was proposed to adjourn. "Sister Petit however, objected, 
as she had a remarkable vision to narrate. This was 
neither more nor less than a tretllendous conflict between 
the A)rd*V|^ the devil, which closely resembled in it0 
^ nMi^^rticulars the famous figja^ between ApoUyon and 
Ohristian, recorded by Bunyan, in the Pilgrim's Progress. 
For a long time the battle rage^with equal spirit on b^h 
sides, but the Lord triumphed in the end, and his sooty 
majesty was driven away. Tbfte was much more of iftimilar 
absurdity. In review of .these things, we Jiid ourselves ^ 
involuntarily asking how it could be ]^S8ible for a system 
. ot religiiMte faith, like ^^rmonism, to aijse and nourish as 
that has done, unless some equally superstitious Iq^dencies 
of education were at work on the public mind ? 

Looking at Mormonism philosophically, we shall find little 
in it that is original. It is an offshoot of Judaism, with a 
little borrowed from Christianity to make it palatable to the 
present age. Thu^ if yon deprecate to a Mc|Dion the idea 
of paying tithes, he will refer you af once to Abraham, who 
gave tithes of all he possessed to Alchisedek. I£^u conj- 
plain of polygamy, hrwill teU you of Jacob, and Dafid, and 
Solomon, and thus to the end of the chapter. Think you if - 



priestcraft had not so flourished in other coutitves, it evgr 
would have abo0Aed as it does in Utah ? It is not difficult 
for a believer in ^irits to believe in the spirit rappings. 

m 
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TW it argues little for the progress of the age that this 
fipnrions and prurient birth should belong^ the JiFtemoon 
: of the nineteenth century. We might have hoped and 
looked for better things. Is it not significant of an unpa- 
latable truth? Does it'not prove conclusively that the 
advancement in moral and religious ideas has not kept pace 
with that of the' physical sciences ; that^ notwkhstAiding 
railroads, steamboats, and telegraphs, we are yet iiaili|^g 
to the skirts of the past, fettered by its superstitions, and 
ypitating its vices. 

Let no one think that I am attempting to excuse or 
^alliffte the vices of the Morifkons. I quarrel with no man's 
creed except |p far as it tends to jnoke him vicious and dan- 
gerous to the community. Many things are simply absurd, 
and an assembly ^^ of old women, like those attoifding tUP 
Council *rf Health, could scarcely have deserved a passing 
notice, only as tending to show how human hearts, even in 
this enlightened age, may be darkened by superstition. In 
any other view, it was probably one of the most harmless 
assemblages that ever convened in Utah. 

But there me things for which we must and do blame the 
Mormons, more even than for polygamy and kindred vices, 
^reat as may be their slls of commission, those of omission 
are certainly greater. They will ineet you on all sides with 
Scripture quotations, and bring the examples of patriarchs 
oAd prophets to sanctiof their adoption of old customs and ^ 
ancient tfsages, but it Iff only on the si^^. which tends t(^ 
blacken and deform humanity. The great and enunent 
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Yirtnes of these same men mre nerer set up ai examples f^ 
imitatflft Tb^ honesty, their tnith, their moral integrity 
thdr nnflinching adher^ce to the right, is made of little or 
no account ; bat ^e one faolt into which they were 
betrayed by the age, or the drcnmstances in which they 
liTed, oh ! that is something to copy and appland. We 
mostrfblanie ^e Mormons for reading onr Bible as they do. 
Yobp cannot open this book witiiont finding on its eldest or 
newest leaTes the purest and holiest lessons of truth and ^ 
rirtue, given in words that bum after the lapse of ages, y^ 
all this they pass over with n^lect and indifference. 

We blame them that they have retarded the progflk-of 
the age, and blackened the development of great and good ' 
ideas in the womb of lime. The woiM, mankind, the nine- 
flkentii century all demanded a teacher not ta instruct them 
'*n the doctrines of a n^ faith, but to diffuse vitality into 
; he old. They demanded a knowledge of the Infinite God, 
f the real man, not the fabulous, of actual divine Scrip- 
' ores, not pr^nant with dead forms and meaningless cere- 
lonies, but filled with love, charity, and good-will to men. 
liey wa,ated a live religion that should manifest itself in all 
iie daily walk and conversation, as well on the broad high- 
ay of letters, business, science, politics, or morally as m 
he quiet seclusion of the cloister or the domestie sha^. ^ 
hey asked a leader in a great religious movement, a pro- 
; ^ressive enterprise. All things betoken this. Never bef^ 
^as the world witnessed such a grand conflict %||lhveen the 
powers of light and darkness, between science and igno- 
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ranCe, between the crumbling systems of the past, and the 
rising phoenik of the present. We most b]|me th^formonslft 
for rising up at such a time to deceive mankind with an 
egregious system of folly that copies the past in its vices, 
and looks for its future to the worst passions of men. We 
must blame them, that with such opportunities for doing* 
good, they failed to do it, that in such a vast field of culture 
they only planted the old, dry, unprofitable weeds, yf]Ach 
civilization and Christianity had thrown away as* vile and 
noxious, though superstition and barbarism had preserved 
•Mie seeds. 

^Kiat if tl^ir followers are the poor, the lowly, even the 
stupidly ignorant, or the vile. Publicans and sinners were 
the companions of |^ Lord at table ; it was to babes in 
knowledge that the glorious tidings of the Gospel w^ig| 
revealed. Does it not show a*9knissness in our churches 
that these weak ones, whose souls, however, are as precious, 
and whose happiness is as much worth caring for, as that of 
the monarch on his throne — that these weak ones, I say, 
should be left to herd with impostors, and swell the number 
of their dupes. Does it not prove that Christianity is no 
longer the glad tidings of great joy to all people-, iSut rather 
to the ri^ and great. 

-ft V 
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JU. ^M KiMm. nesY ki^ Bcrer becii «bt lock to tlio 
^^sr. «afi <mi3!UK¥ir»nttd2Tdkc:^ GrefttlT soiprised, 
^tede iua "^ trcod idccvu:^ vUfe lie sealed liiiisdf with 
«fBiil c»B^ds:aa¥ <tt t^ die <tf t^ bed. 

"^ TfniT sc^Mom vii^ »e tes been pleastat, sir, ^erj plea- 
suo,^ W hecaa. "^ I kavY sctiTen to ottke it so. I beUere 

"^ T^^ I Kf&d, is nxkor a smrmtrped phrase. " I 
lavY Kmb qiw ail hi^r as cooid be e^iected.^ 

^AiiMMii ao,^ be answered, Toa ooold not oertainlj 
bare expected to £:hl soch fnends as joa ha^ found. 
HiTim^ I adxmidstei>ed to toot comfcfft in eiag^way^ Jkm a 
ILiTeii''t I gratified tout carioatT, eren at the expense of 
%isgracuig tbe church of wMch I am a leader ? And this 
room — ^what a beandfol room it is — so apt anfllS^r lo 
ing.'' 
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I replied that the apartment was qnite satisfactory. 
" Then you will feel regret i^ leaving us, if only on 

r».nnnf. '' "* 



that 
account." ^ 

" Leave you, when ? ^I had not thought of leaving you 
till I left the country," I said, with some surprise, " unless, 
indeed, you desired it." • 

" I have not^ desired it, no sir, not I ; but a hurfband, 
though, presumed by the law of the States to be one with 
wife, is rather overshadowed when the number expands to 
three or four. Family peace, sir, is a great thing — a very 
great thing ; a man must make sacrifices to secure that — 
sacrifices, too, that are sometimes very trying to his feel- 
ings." 

" Am I then to understand, sir, that your wives desire my 
departure ?" ^ 

" Exactly so, sir ; at least Soxtf does." 

''In what have I been .so unfortunate as to offen^ that 
lady ?" 

" Women are captious, sir — ^very captious, capricious, and 
jrhimsical, of course you know that. Domestic peace, sir, 
is a great thing. Sorry that it is so, but can't help it ; 
spoiled children must be humored." a' 

" I ufliflerstand ; if my presence has become otmoxious to 
J|y ^rs. Iiri|^7» I <^AQ oi^ly express sorrow for the fact, without 
the least' idea of the cause." 

" Nothing, sir) just nothing. I believe it all origina1ii| 
hi thatfiMversation the other day, in which you rather 
favored «le opinion of Martha." 
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^ Bat lEis. IiklcT certnlf €■■■§> Uame a man for tilie 

^OL sbe dftt^ kacnr taraelt She*s wbimsicaL ^t's aU ' 
— but domeaDcfieiao^^ ^* 

T«s domesoac peace, aad the idea that eyen mj absence 
wcm^ stcart tkat ia a lam3j villi Uiree wiyes, had some- 
dm^ SL it fitiai^t^ in ooatrast with theliatiire of things. 
I v^u BOt ^iqpotSKd, k>mT«r, to make iU-natored remark^ 
e^miiST as be offered me a letter of intzodaction to Mrs. 
Fanvfir, aa aiaiabk Momoa ladj, who lived at the eastern 
CBdofthedtT. 

After broftk&st I started oiit» soon made my waj to that 
part of the town, found the good woman, presented mj 
letter, aad was wdk itedved, I was moch pleased with the 
^taaxioQ of bo* adobe cottage, and her own mild, intelli- 
geat coontoianoe, aad w«aoon stnick a bargain. I removed 
thilllK Immediatdy, and was aooonmiodated with.an agree- 
able, wen-ventilated diamber, the windows of which looked 
ont on some groonds, well laid oat, and planted with beau- 
tifnl flowws, native and exotic The proq^ect is extensive, 
and stretches awaj on the sonth to a great distance ; north 
and ^4Mk mountains i^pear, throogh which the emigrant 
trains find their waj into the valley. MomitaiA likewise 
appear on the western side, their summits tipped wth snow I 
^e greater part of the year. Antelope Island, in the Salt 
Jk^e, is distinctly visible, thongh at a distance of twenty- 
Two miles. Thus, the sublime and the beautiM^ nature 
are wonderfully and harmoniously blended. "^ 
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Mrs. Farrow was as actiTe, kind, and lady-like New 
Englander ; a rigid Mormon oOfAll points except polygamy, 
which she seemed to thoronffblyjletest. She held a promi- 
nent position in 80cief||| and her house was the frequent 
resort of visitors. Among these Eliza Snow shone conspicn- 
oosly. She is a pale, mild-eyed, silly-looking girl, thoagh she 
aspires to poetic honors, and many of her prodactions hare 
teceived the tmqualified approbation of the immacolate 
Mormon leader ; yet, considered as literary efforts, they are 
beneath criticism. Her conyersation is not more delectable 
than her poetry, and for conceited egotism was really 
unmatchable. 

** I am not appreciated here," she said. *' I cannot asso- 
ciate with kindred spirits ; there is no one to sympathize 
with my feelings. I most have a field of labor. I most go 
where I can spread myself." This she repeated seyeral 
times, to my infinite amusement, while Mrs. FarroilUk fat 
sides fairly shook with suppressed laughter. Miss Snow, 
however, did not seem in the least offended, and her exceft- 
sive yanity is rendered pardonable by her great good nature; 
She came onrday, and brought a poem in manuscript, from 
which she read extracts for our entertainment. ^Mi% were 
words without ideas, and ideas struggling through a redun- 
^ dancy o^ words ; figures, metaphors, and similes without 
order or arrangement. When she finished, not a word i|^ 
spoken, though she evidently expected the homage of fiA^* 
tery. TtaLflincerest admirers of good poetry are alwa;^ 
most deeplyoisgusted with bad, and I really had the imper 
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tiiMnce, on a sabeeqnent occasion^ tp say that young damsels 
could be mach better employed in household labors than in 
stringing together unmea^iiim^ rhyme. The poetess • looked 
at her white and dimpledrliiaQ^* which she boastingly 
asserted had never been soiled by dish-water. 

Her father is a man of considerable property, and the 
Iffother of Judge Snow, mentioned in a former part of this 
work. He evidently desires to make a fine lady of \A 
daoghter, and for that end has had her tanght certain 
accomplishments, which here seem rather- oat of place. 
Mrs. Farrow grows facetious over the fact of her continual 
visiting here, and the repeated invitations T receive to dine 
at her father's houat. This gentleman, who bears the title 
of elder, called on me one day with his daughter. He was 
a little bustling man, with an affected consequential air. 
We conversed for some time on general topics, when sud- 
den]|; and without any preamble or apparent confusion, he 
introduced the subjeet of his business by making some inqui- 
ries regarding mine. 

** You design to stay some time in our country 7" he said, 
inquiringly. 

'' Thst depends on circumstances." 

" How would you like to make it your permanent resi- 
dence 7" 
, I wished to be guarded, and returned an equivocal answer 
Jl"' It is a very fine country ; great chances for men of 
Enterprise and talent. Large families can be wipported 
with ease." 
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" But I hare no fanuly.'^ 

'* I suppose not, just now, but will have probably.'' 

" Rather doubtful.'' 

" I should think othefwisc^^flTou must be in pursuit of a 
wife, what else could haye brought you here 7" 

The idea of going to Salt Lake city for a wife was deci- 
dedly new, and excited a broad smile. The young lady 
tossed her head, tried to blush, and simpered, ** Oh, papa 1" 

" Yes," he continued. " I'ye hit the nail on the head — 
that must be it. Very well, it's all right. There must be 
marrying and giving in marriage till the day when we 
become like the angels." 

'* I am afraid there is no such good lu«k in store for me." 

^ Afraid 1 why man, how silly you be. The finest belles 
in Utah would consider themselves honored by your prefer- 
ence. Just try." 

I shook my head. ^ 

" I know it ; ask my daughter there, she has a strong 
predilection for Gentiles." 

Again came the shrug and the simper, " Oh, papa I" 

"I declare she has," he continued with a loud laugh, 
" she told me so herself." 

Here the young lady really blushed in earnest, and I was 
half tempted to kick the old fellow out of the room. 

" But you don't permit your gu-ls to marry among the 
Gentiles, do you ?" ^ 

He twisted his mouth and features into the most ludicrous 
and extraordinary grimace imaginable, as much as to say 
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ifkat a great spoony 70a most be to take professioii* for * 
more than they intend. 

" It is contrary to the rules 6f our church," he said, pre- 
sently, "but girls will be headstrong, and parents easy, 
sometimes ; indeed I know of fathers, and mothers, too, as 
to that matter, who would rejoice to give their daughters to 
Oentile husbands, provided, in all cases, that their personal 
conniyance to the affair could be kept concealed." 

** I thought that according to your creed a Mormon hus- 
band was essential to the salvation of the wife." 

" Yes, according to our creed, and there are many things 
in the creeds of certain sectaries, which in their hearts' they 
know to be false. •At any rate, speaking for myself, I would 
risk that for my daughter, if she could thereby obtain an 
advantageous settlement for life." 

He spoke seriously, and with great deliberation. 

" Are there no such chances for a young and beautiful 
woman, among the people of your church?" I inquired, 
doubtingly. 

He scanned my countenance with an eager yet curious 
expression, and said : 

" What I want for my daughter, and what some other 
parents wish for their daughters, is a home, and a true, 
faithful, loving heart, solely and unqueplionably hers — ^that 
,will bear with her weaknesses, and strengthen her virtues. 
- Ask your own knowledge of us, if such prospects as these 
open before a wopan in matrimony, where custom, public 
opinion, and even religion, sanctions the espousal by the 
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husband of so many wives. Polygamy never looked hatefiil 
to me till my daughter had nearly become its victim.'' 

" Your daughter I'' 

'' Yes, sir, my daughter. One of our neighbors, a great 
burly Briton, with seven wives, is a candidate for Eliza's 
hand, and Brother Brigham recommends the match. Bat 
she hates and despises him, and we cannot find it in our 
hearts to force her inclinations. And yet, according to our 
creed, disobedience to the prophet is a mortal sin." 

All this was said with a smiling countenance a&d affected 
good nature, yet it was easy to see how deeply the parent's 
heart was touched. 

'' Is your daughter's suitor a man of property and intelli- 
gence ?" I inquired. 

" He is not," replied the unhappy father. " Last winter 
his family were in a state actually bordering on starvation. 
He will not work at his trade, which he pretends is degrad- 
ing, and his only ostensible means of livelihood is that of a 
comic actor at the theatre. I could not describe the huts 
in which his wives are kept, and though on the boards he is 
all fun, frolic, mirth and glee, his private life i» whispered to 
be quite another thing. And now, to come to the point, 
could not jpu prevent the marriage between him and my 
daughter ever taking place." 

I was surprised beyond measure, and the young lady 
arose and left the room. 

" I prevent the marriage I how, pray ?" 
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"By marryingpi^her yourself. I speak plain, necessity 
impels it." 

" Sir, I could not do that," I replied. ** I res{)ect the 
lady, but never thought of her as a wife ; you may com- 
mand my services in any way that will not compromise my 
personal freedom and honor." 

I really sympathized with the father, who seemed pained 
and disappointed. 
• •* I fear then, that my poor girl must go to the altar of 
sacrifice," he said, " Persecution will be brought to bear 
upon us, and ultimately we shall be forced to yield." 

" Has she no relations to whom you could send her ?" 

" She has relatives to be sure, but how could she ever 
reach them ? I could not think of exposing her to the diffi- 
culties and dangers of such a journey." 

'*You are an elder in this Church," I said, " why not 
have its iniquitous practices and laws abolished ?" 

" They are too deeply interwoven in our social system," 
he replied ; " too many are interested in perpetuatiiSg them; 
polygamy, like slavery, may be regarded as an evil by the 
very ones .wi^f practise it. Then, too, the real power of 
the church, all exists in its acknowledged head. The elder 
comparatively is little more than the meanest member." 

" But, sir, you must have sensible and honest men among 
you, who once convinced that polygamy is an evil, would 
unite their energies to extirpate it. Whether or not they 
regarded it objectionable as husbands, if appealed to as 
fathers, their hearts would respond."' 
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He shook his head donbtingly. ^^ 

" Yoa have ^ensible and honest men in the South, who 
question the policy, justice, and humanity of the peculiar 
institution which flourishes there, yet who are utterly impo- 
tent to remove it." 

After some more desultory conversation, the elder took 
his leave, his daughter having previously gone, when curio- 
sity led me to make some inquiries of Mrs. Farrow. 

She informed me that Elder Snow had six wives, who 
resided together in one large house — that Eliza was the 
daughter of his first wife, a woman of some intelligence who 
evidently abhorred polygamy, and whose matronly instruc- 
tions had not fallen on barren ground. She laughed heartily 
at the elder's absurd proposal, and said she had been expect- 
ing it, though she gave little credit to his expressions of 
paternal feelings, and declared that ot(ier and sinSMer "^ 
motives were at work in his mind. 

** Mormon fathers," she continued, " make no scruple of • 
offering the hands of their daughters to marriageable men, 
and when the girls are beautiful or wealthy, they always 
require a consideration. They are not yet so l^ to all feel- 
ings of ghame or decency as to call it by its proper name, a 
bona fide sale." 

" What, then, do they call it ?" 

" Oh, an exchange of gifts, — or the son makes a present 
to his new father, or lends some valuable article or animal 
to him, with the understanding that it shall not be reclaim- 
ed." 
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"^Tefi iker are i faitii f^ femtareB of jonr Church." 
'*' I bMv ikit TOT vdi, I Vatom that doctriae was prop- 
intied as a Eei^eluiiHi fian HeaTen, by the immaculate 
J««fih, TiHt I eaaidl kov, la mj opinioii, the prophet was 

"^ Whj, Sataa cane to biia in the finrm of an angel, and 
aol beiair wgum tly loitiied bj ftith and prayer, he was 
Bot able to deleet tbe dnal» but receiYed the deril's m- 
slractioiis n^t«n£i^ polji^aiaT, and kindred customs, as the 
raniabletraUL* 

^ Wen, thai 13 saddling m<»e on the Prince of Darkness 
tiiaa I dkoold think him guilty ot There is no worse* deyil 
'thiBi a w»±ed maf." 

Ifirs. Farrow, howerer, said that she was careftil not to 
talk lond, as she should hardly feel safe if the elders knew 
of her heresy. 

*^ Yet yon do not suppose that they would injure you ?" 

" No, buMhey would probably expel me from the church 
with a curse, and then I should be OTertaken by all sorts of 
calamities." 

" None the more for that you wouldn't," I said. 

" Oh, but I should," she replied, " I well know that. 
One man whom they cursed and expelled from the church, 
was struck by lightning the very next day. Another was 
bit by a serpent, swelled and died in the greatest agony. 
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and Sally Hanftafii^Nrfaom I knew much j||tter than I do 
yon, became insane, and wandered among the mountains 
where she was eaten by a wolf." 

" But, Mrs. Farrow," I said, " all this is superstition. Such 
accidents always occur in the regular course of nature. 
The lightning strikes indiscriminately, the serpent bites an 
intruder, and insanity comes as the result of disease or the 
violation of a physical law, bu^ in no case can it be super- 
induced as the result of such agencies as you suppose." 

The worthy dame, however, persisted that one fact wag 
better than a thousand theories, that she had experienced 
in her own person the potent influences of the blessing of 
the church, and that nothing should induce her to try the 
experiqent of daring its curse. Of course I wtys silenced, 
though not cbnquered. 

Notwithstanding her superstitious motives, Mrs. Fotrow * 
was a woman of decided intelligence, shrewd, inginious, 
and keen as a brier in driving a bargain, when opposed to a* 
wealthy or speculating character, though no one would 
more readily melt at a tale of woe, or respond with more 
heartiness to calls of charity. She kept a small shop or ' 
variety store, which was tended by one of her daughters, 
and was altogether a profitable concern. , The sale of ready 
made clothing was not, perhaps, the least thriving branch of 
her trade, and the assistance it enabled her to give poor 
women, was one of. its most satisfactory results. She 
bought grain, flour, pork, beef, anything eatable, which she 
retailed in small quantities, to such housekeepers as worked 
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for her, or if thy preferred mpnej, it»wa8 readily giyen. It 
was not in her nature to grind the poor for the increase of 
riches, and many a blessing have I heard invoked on her 
Jiead, by the miserable recipients of her kindness and 
charity. 

One day, while sitting in her snug little parlor/Vhich 
was a model of neatness and comfort, I caught the glimpse 
of a woman just entering the store. It was but « glimpse, 
yet something in her carriage and aj^earance forcibly re- 
miiidod me of Miss Scott. The door between the two 
apartments being partly open, I could hear the plaintive 
. tones of a melodious voice, without being able to distinguish 
the words. When she retired, I observed that she carried 
with her a small bundle, probably of sewing, and a basket 
that contained something covered by a paper. » Mrs. Farrow 
* fiOQi came into the parlor, and her eyes were red, as if with 
receni tears. I was reading a novel, which observing, she 
« remarked, with a sad smile, " How niany scenes in real life 
exceed in nusery and despair the most high-wrought crea- 
tions of fancy." 

" And yet|" I answered, " misery of that description is 
mostly self-made." '^ 

" So much the worse for the sufferer; for then to Ms or 
her other tortures are added those of remorse. A young 
woman just left me, whose whole appearance was so indica- 
tive of sorrow and destitution, that without asking her name 
or requiring a reference, as usual, I gave her the work she 
desired, and added thereto a small quantity of provisions. 
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Poor thing I her ezpressionaft of gratitude reallj oyercame 
me.'^ 

" Then you did not know her ?" 

" I did not." 

" I wish you had." 

"Why ?" 

'' Because I half suspect that she is a girl in whom I am 
deeply interested." 

A blank look of amazement settled on the countenance of 
the worthy dame. • 

" Oh, I hope not, indeed, I really hope not," she re- . 
plied. 

" Can you tell me where she lives ?" 

" I cannot," she answered, gravely. " But why. should 
you wish to know ?" 

I had sunk immeasurably in her opinion, and deemed it 
necessary to exculpate myself from the rumor the unwotthy 
suspicion aroused in her mind. So, without further parley, 
I related all that I knew about Miss Scott, with her father's 
deep anxiety, and the interest which, for his sake, I had 
taken in her fate. 

Mrs. Farrow listened atteiftively, and when fhad finished, 
expressed her conviction that Miss Scott and the person 
with whom she so deeply sympathized were identical. She 
would make further inquiries, she said, and if the supposi- 
tion proved correct, we would take measures for restoring 
her to her father. 

I was not kept long in suspense. The next day she 
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retomed with the work, oiUkMrs. Farrow at once intro- 
duced the subject, by inquiifeg if her name was Scott. 

She replied, with some little hesitation, that it was. 
» ** And you came hither in an emigrant train for Califor- 
nia V* continued the matron. * 

Her auditor assented. ^ 

"'And would you be willing to return to your father 
should an opportunity present 1" 

" But would it be possible f5r my father to forgiye and 
reoeive me 7'' she said, bursting into a passion of tears. 

Mrs. Farrow assured her that there could be no doubt 
of it, and concluded by recommending her departure in the 
first emigrant train, declaring that she would supply the 
funds for all necessary expenses. Miss Scott expressed her 
readiness to go, and gave a general outline history of her 
trials in Mormondom. 

She had never ceased to regret the first false step in her 
life ; her carelessness and neglect of parental teaching and 
advice. Disobedience, she said, led her to form an acquaint- 
ance, and ultimately a more intimate connection with the 
young lieutenant. Disobedience led her to fly with him 
from her best and truest friend, and then, as the meed of 
her folly, she had met shame, desertion, and disgrace. 
Before she had lived a month with Fitzgerald, her seducer, 
he became weary of her, left her for days, and even weeks, 
without fuel or food, at which times she would be obliged to 
go out and beg a scanty supply from her neighbors. These 
generally were most ungracious, and never failed to express 
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their abhorrence of her degraded condition ; for, strange as 
it may appear, the sixth wife of a Mormon holds in supreme 
contempt the unfortunate female who may become a mother 
witl^ut the sacred name of wife, or one whose connection 
wil^# loyer has not been sanctioned by the marriage tie. 

She could have borne all this, she said, as a merited 
punisWent, but the Mormon libertines taking advantage of 
her unprotected condition, began to insult her with disgust- 
ing proposals, of which even Fitzgerald urged her accept- 
ance. This aroused her temper. She reproached him with 

her betrayal and ruin ; he retorted. Words changed to 

« 
blows. He struck her with the flat side of his sword, and 

left the house. She never saw him afterwards. 

Dependent on her own exertions, without relatives or 
fnends, she drank deeply the cup of bitterness and humilia- 
tion Her first eJQTorts were at nursing, but she soon became 
disgusted. There was plenty of employment, but little pay. 
Then she was cheated by one, swindled by another, while a 
third would accuse her of laziness, and refuse her remunera- 
tion, on the plea that she earned nothing. What was almost 
equally as bad, many families were so crowded in small incon- 
venient rooms, that the recovery of the patient was almost 
impossible, when the blame, instead of resting where it 
ought, would be thrown on the nurse. In one family there 
were three wives, eight children, and one old grandmother, 
with the husband and grandfather, besides a table, chairs, 
one bed, two benches, a cupboard, and cook-stove, all in one 
small apartment, eighteen by sixteen. The bed contained 

11 
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the sick woman, whose recoilrj, for a long time, was 
donbtful, though the only wonder was, how, amid so much 
noise and heat, pestiferous vapor, and suffocating smells, she 
conld have ever recovered at all. 

But Miss Scott had other dif&culties. The husbands in 
whose families she found employment, almost invariably 
solicited her to become a member of their seraglios, and 
sometimes she found it extremely dif&cult to escape their 
importunities. For this she had been persecuted in various 
ways, and it was extremely difficult for her to supply herself 
with bread. ^ 

The next day I sought the commander of an emigrant 
train, about to depart for California, and gained permission 
for her to accompany it. Frederick B also departed 
with them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH AN ELDER ON POLYGAMY, AND THE FUTURE 
OF TdE MORMONS — THEIR NATIONAL AND S0CIA£ POLICY, ETC. 

THOUGH a rigid Mormon, Mrs. Farrow was too much 
of a woman not to delight in speaking her mind, and 
her natural ideas of right and wrong were much too clear 
and perspicuous to be readily confused by the chaos of Mor- 
mon opinions and practices. Then', too, as not a particle 
of deceit harbored in her heart, she could not bear to see it 
in others. 

" It's just as I thought," she said, one day at breakfast, 
" Eliza Snow has become the wife of Brother Brigham." 

" I thought the goYernor favored her marriage with 
another man." 

" Well, I suppose he did at first, but she was averse to 
marrying him, and declared her determination to take a 
Gentile husband." 

" And to prevent this he concluded to marry her him- 
self?" 

" I suppose 80." 



\ ^ 
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" Rather nnprofitable business/' I said, and taking ap my 
hat, went out for a walk. Sauntering along the streets, I 
came to a beautiful garden, the property of a man by the 
name of Sayres. His wife is a rigid Mormon, though he 
denounces the whole system as an abomination. He came 
here to gratify her absurd notions, and, for the sake of 
family peace, tolerates her ridiculous absurdities. Grarden- 
ing is his ruling passion. He is an extravagant lover of 
flowers, and many a floral curiosity has he found in this 
region. He contemplates making a collection of all the 
plants native to the Basin, which will be a valuable addition 
to botany. A. large plot of ground is thus most tastefully 
arranged, and clumps of beautiful and ornamental shade 
tr§i^tationed at regular intervals, with garden-chairs and 
bennes for the accommodation of visitors. Several ladies, 
some bright little girls, and two or three of the elders, were 
promenading the walks. One of them came up, and cour- 
teously addressed me. He seemed an agreeable man, and 
we soon entered into conversation. He was decidedly intel- 
ligent, and appeared to anticipate all the objections that 
could be raised against the peculiarities of their social sys- 
tem. He seemed candid, sincere, and tolerant, though 
whether with reality or not I cannot pretend to say. 

In reply to some remarks of his, I said that it seemed to 
me that the elders and leaders of the church were permitted 
to exercise a permanent influence upon the cnaracter of the 
people, through their legislative and social power ; and that 
such influence could scarcely fail to be undemocratic, unjust. 
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and nnsoitable to the jurisdiction and general principles of 
the federal government, though not unpardonable, and pro- 
bably not incapable of salutary change. 

*' It must be evident to the most casual observer, that the 
exercise of power by one part of the people over the remain- 
der will affect unfavorably the character of the whole," I 
continued, " and the more readily the poorer and weaker 
dass submit to the tyranny of the richer and mightier, the 
greater will be the injury to then* true interests, and the 
deeper their moral and political degradation.'' 

He replied, with perfect good humor, by referring to dif- 
ferences in opinions, feelings, and sentiments, and expressed 
his firm belief that polygamy had been, and would be, a 
great blessing to both male and female, individually and 
socially, though, if I understood him rightly, the advaflkges 
were prospective rather than otherwise, after all. He said 
that polygamy would be much more salutary and effective 
than law, public opinion, and religion, or all combined, to 
eradicate certain evils, which always had, and always would 
flourish under a system of monogamy, to say nothing of 
the fearful diseases and such crimes as infanticide, which ' 
almost invariably attend illicit connections, though rarely 
if ever occurring under a system of marriage so extensive 
and complicated as that of the Mormons. 

"Your Eastern cities," he said, "point the finger of 
scorn at us in their true pharisaic spirit, yet how well might 
we retort by referring to the courtesans that thrOng their 
streets, to the innocent infants, mutilated, drOwned, or left 
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to the tender mercies of strangers, that swell their criminal 
reports, of deaths occasioned hj nameless hideous ways ; all 
of which proTe that in their midst is a vice stalking at 
noonday that their most stringent laws have no power to 
lemore or obliterate. And of all these crimes we are clear, 
thank God P(i.) 

" YoQ mean that in name these crimes do not exist among 
yon ; in fact, they certainly do," I replied. 

"As how? There is no such thing as concubinage, 
because all are married ; there can be no illegitimate chil- 
dren, iMfoause all are bom in wedlock ; mothers are never 
induced by shame or the sternness of public opinion, to 
sacrifice their ofl[spring ; how then can you say that the 
crimes which I have instanced as part of your system belong 

Our couTcrsation was long, and his defense of polygamy 
sophistical and eloquent. Gradually I led him on to speak 
of the future of his people — of their hopes and aspirations. 

Yet few Mormons are idealists. With the single excep- 
• tion of the Jews, no sectaries are more truly practical 
Their sermons and conversations relate particularly to pros- 
perity in this world. Only a part of the females, the 
stupidly ignorant, and the half-insane, are visionaries. The 
roiuainder are much more ambitious of honor and wealth in 
this world, than desirous of the treasure that neither moth 
nor rust can corrupt. The Mormon leaders, as a general 
thing, are cautious and discreet in the expression of their 
views or plans for the future. It is against their purpose 
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to excite suspicion, or arouse the jealousy of a government * 
which they secretly hate. Only on extraordinary occasions 
they wax eloquent, and you can gather from cautiously- 
worded phrases, a sufficient insight into the boldness and 
originality of their schemes. 

" Mormonism," said the elder, " has escaped the serpents 
that would have destroyed it in its cradle — the Protestant 
and the Catholic church. Great events which it will take 
centuries to ripen, are in embryo. The beginning of the end 
is at hand. The miserable intrigues and subterfuges that 
deny to us the right of self-government, cannot always be 
tamely endured. We have yearly accessions of wealth and 
strength, and shall soon be in a position to conmiand respect 
before the nations of the world." 

" Do the Mormons, then, desire to establish an lumpen- 
dent nation ?" I inqubed, coming at once to the point. < 

" Such may be their destiny in the nature of things. 
We have all the elements of a distinct nationality. Our 
country is peculiarly fitted for self-reliance and defense. 
The Great Basin, with its own system of lakes and rivers, its 
fertile soil, mild climate, and mineral productions ; above all 
its central position on the great line of travel from east to 
west, from north to south, could easily support millions of 
people, whose mountain passes would be as capable of stem 
defence as Thermopylae, and whose warriors Ai the cause 
of freedom and religion might defy the world." 

" But will your people have the temerity to rebel against 
the Federal Government ?" 
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" Nothing can be farther from their thoughts than rebel 
lion in the present state of things, or while the Federal 
Government continues the liberal and enlightened policy 
which mostly distingnishes it; but secret agencies are at work, 
the seeds of revolution have been planted. In less than a 
century, two distinct and separate confederacies will arise, 
phoenix-like, from the ruins of your present government. 
Then it will remain for us, on the western border, to assert 
our rights, our dignity, and our independence, with a pros- 
pect of success." 

" If you wait till then, it will be a long, a very long time," 
I said. 

"But what matters that?" he continued. "We can 
afiTord to wait for great events, or the acquisition of some 
abounding good ; and compared to eternity, or the long 
lapse of future ages, how a century dwindles into insignifi- 
cance 1 Yes," he continued, clasping his hands with fervor, 
" we can afford to wait for that which will surely come." 

" But suppose it comes not ?" 

" That were impossible from the very nature of things. 
The clouds have already gathered on the horizon, there is 
the deep mutter of the earthquake which precedes the shock, 
the hollow moan of the volcaiio that indicates an explosion. 
Look at your Congress, wasting their tftne in silly Intrigues 
and worthless cabals, while the real business of the adminis- 
tration, and the true interests of the people are neglected. 
And does not every year witness a further dereliction from 
duty, a more wasteful expenditure of the public money, a 
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more shameful and shameless disposition to discord, and %he 
subjugation of public business to private animosity. As the 
states expand and the population increases, the nature of 
your government requires the increase of the representa- 
tives in exact ratio. This accession of numbers will aug- 
ment rather than*diminish the difficulty. It is idle to sup- 
pose that a country so vast, with such separate interests, 
and clashing institutions, can be held together by the bands 
of a government so complicated in its machinery, and so 
defective in all that constitutes the true muscle of adminis- 
trative power. Tour laws are much better adapted to 
secure the happiness of a small state than consolidate the 
provinces of a Continent in one huge Empire." 

" And do you believe all this ?" 

" Most certainly I do, and your people believe it, too, 
however loth to confess the fact. Very few have faith in 
the perpetuity of your institutions. Some openly prophesy 
the rupture ; others fear, yet deprecate the idea, but it has 
found a place in the minds of all." 

" That is certainly too much the case." 

" Manifest destiny has a meaning with us," he continued 
" The Mormon church has been denounced as a humbug, 
and compared with Millerism, and other sects of ephemeral 
existence, but such is not the case. It is not a sect, but a 
faith, and th^ only faith at present in the world, that has a 
future before it." • 

" I do not understand you," I said. 

" I mean," he resmed, ** that as past relipoug history 
11* 
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7» T^ Ehk» ^ke fvtare depends cm the West, 
eSio wmiiJij iw ^iit itt dtr. It arose in Asia, passed stead- 
irr i^wr Eut.'m. a»i guatd the Coadneiit of America, 
i«Ac«ti3i^ a kr paiBtgr sone scaltmng rajs oyer the 
nonShfcx pfeTS «f %fTyaL Bat the Catholic church can 
WW )« »cce p«?wfM than it i& Protestantism has 
i«adhed i& cabunag poiuL Mohamniedanism is without 
fiEher prescke or pomi; a^i the fatve is ours." 

I SBued at hu ctt^BSHm. 

''Toa iMak b^ an eaiABsiasI ; jerj weli," he went on. 
^Batgraes dlMtsspna^firoaifittle causes. We know that 
the G«aoese Bfti^stor aerer dreamed of discoTering a new 
world w)wa he »t sul for C^pango and the distant .regions 
cf Iai£jk , Whea the Aposde of Mecca e]q)lained his first 
BepdadoQ to a jeezia^, hooting crowd, what stretch of 
imagination would hare reached the rast empires to be sub- 
jugated in his name. In the eariiest days of Ghristianitj, 
who woold hare thought it possible that the instrument of 
t<MrtQre to a malefactor would become the symbol of rank 
and honors — that warriors would cany it on th^ standards, 
and kings on their bosoms. Yet Christianity prc^ressed 
with slower steps than Mormonism has done ; at the end of 
three years Mohammed had made one .conyert, and that 
(me his wife ; Joseph Smith had as many thousand follow- 
ers in that length of time. Has the world ev^ witnessed 
a paraUel to our success ?'' « 

" Seldom, I beKeve." 

** yet our mission is only begun, our. destiny, instead of 
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being accomplished is only commenced. We have a vast 
interior and almost impregnable country, stretching away 
to the north and the south, the east and the west ; and all 
this country is to be filled up with people of one faith, 
actuated by the same designs and desires.'' 

" But you forget that this country is already inhabited 
and occupied." 

" By whom ?" he inquired, with some surprise. 

" The natives, of course." 

" Oh, that is nothing," he replied with contempt. " The 
Indians are doomed to extirpation, or extermmation. 
That is their future, quite as certain as the other is ours." 

"And the Mormons, you think, will remain peaceful 
members of our Confederacy until there comes a general 
rupture between the North and the South." 

" Probably, if our social and domestic institutions are not 
meddled with — if we are not required to abolish polygamy, 
or the union of church and state; but under other circum* 
stances our allegiance would be doubtful." 

*' Yet, what could you promise yourselves by rebellion 
agamst a power so much stronger than yours ?" 

" Not so much stronger, either, when all is considered. 
Our mountains and deserts would supply the place of for- 
tresses and armies, and our triumph would be secure because 
defeat would be impossible." 

" There might be something in that," I said, wishing by a 
seeming harmony in views to lead him on. 

** You must know, i^n4 your government must know, that 
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oar iBpMdffDoc cm it ii by a Tcrj preounoas tenme. We 
bttve la«% wit^ liidr adsiiiktntioB, r^ulatioiifl^witli their 
poYSciihed farms, social iBstitataoDS with their ceremonies, 
and A vbligioQS &ath irith ils priesthood and ordinances — 
and aU of our owil We are aeoeasiij to them, not they 

^ How win Tcn zmke that aj^iear V 

^Howwin I sake it appearr he replied. "I should 
thnik it wonkl be obTioiis to the most casual obserrer. 
What weald he the &te of jcmt onigraats if the j had to 
trai^erae a hos^tale ooaatiy, or if vefiiaed the necessary rest 
aad i>e&(«hxMait after their kH^ traTeL Might not a descent 
«a the Irvild R^coi be temptaag on one ade to hanLin cnpi- 
ditr, and extremeilT dan^;«iroas and detrimental on the other. 
Your p^TtTimioiii can wdl afford sacrifices to conciliate ns. 
We ask nothing of it oalj to be left alKme." 

IWr^ can be no doubt bat that this man spoke the truth. 
The lIcnKOS desire ao affiUad^m with as, onr faith, or 
social institatioQs; aU thej ask is to be left alone. It is tlie 
wish of thcjr kaidei^ it is in the hearts of the people. You 
will hear it TerbaUj, and tacitly expressed in a thousand 
ways. " We can take care of oaradTes," is their constant 
and ofi-Twnrring sentiment^ — " We want nothing of them," 
•* Why do they follow us V These, and similar expressions 
are common with all. 

In no country have I ever heard such frequent reference 
made to spies. If a beggar comes to the door and solicits 
charity, he is instantly suspected of being a spy. If a 
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stranger passes along the streets he is supposed to be of the 
same character. Such constant suspicion argaes to mj 
^mind anything but the consciousness of Innocence, or the 
firm rectitude that never shrinks from observation. 

" And you consider this country capable of supporting a 
dense population I" I said, addressing the Elder. 

'' I do not know of one whose capabilities are greater," 
he replied, '' or whose resources for undeveloped wealth are 
more vast and complicated. Extensive territories wait for 
men to come and possess them. A soil never broken by 
the plow only asks tillage and cultivation to rival the 
famous fertility of the East. Hidden ores and metals sleep 
uncared for in the bowels of the earth. We might supply 
the world with salt for centuries, without exhausting the 
. abundance of that indispensable article. Our hills arc 
richer in pasture than the famed and famous Land of Goshen. 
Think of the time when all these facilities for exhaustless 
wealth shall be in progress of development, when tele- 
graphs shall span our mountains, and railroads traverse the 
valleys, while every ship wings to us from all quarters of 
the globe the glory and honor of the Gentiles, and the 
devotees of our faith pour out their treasures in offerings 
on its shrines." 

Whether or not the Mormons are destined to occupy the 
distinguished position in the world to which they aspire, is 
at present problematical. That stranger things have hap- 
pened, is undeniable; that weaker beginnings have astounded 
the world with mighty results is equally certain, and no one 
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who has safficiently examined thdr prospects and character^ 
will be sarprised if long before the yezed question of slavery 
is laid aside, another Bhovid arise in connection with theid' 
quite as intricate and ccmipMcated. 

It seems to me that few haye looked on them or ^eir 
creed in the philosophical light thej deserve. The one is 
considered a hombng ; the others dnpes and impostors. 
Tet similar humbugs have been of vigorous growth and 
long continuance, and what finds favor among men in the 
present age will probably be quite as readily received by 
the next. But whether these speculations have a founda- 
tion in fact or in fancy, the future must decide, and another 
generation will probably be able to judge with cer- 
tainty. 

Our long colloquy ended, and I bade my friend farewell 
with a feeling of regret. He was a graduate of Old Har- 
vard, and was closely connected with some of the most 
distmguished families in Massachusetts. We parted near 
the Tithing oflBce, and I never saw him more. Two days 
after, I received intimation that he had been dispatched on 
a secret and highly important mission to a foreign land. 

Yet this man, according to Mrs. Farrow's statement, had 
three wives, one of them old enough to be his mother, ano 
ther middle-aged, and the third a mere child. I know very 
well that such things appear incredible, but .they are no 
less facts, nor was he a solitary example of misdirected 
intelligence. Elder Snow had made the tour of Europe, and 
conversed with ease and elegance of the beauties of art in 
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Paris and Italy, while the compaDion of his trayels, Elder 
Smith, was a graduate of Tale, and possessed an extensiye 
jK^naintance with ancient and modem languages, and gene- 
ral and classical literature. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1SX MAmCSrS op salt ULKS CITT — SHOP-KKSPEBS STREET- 

TKXDOS OP MKBCHAKDISS — ^MANUPACTUBSS AND MECHANIC 
AUS. 

rr a city of twentT-fire or thirty thousand stationary 
inhabitants^ with an almost equal number of transient 
Tisitor^ the markets cannot be an insignificant feature, 
though not connected with the most pleasant associations, 
or sugg^tiTe of the most refined ideas. 

But the markets are capital places to study the varieties 
of life. The work-shops and small stores present at every 
step subjects for characteristic sketches, and set forth the 
eTerv-day aspect of the common people. The piety of the 
Mormon di>es not at all prevent his being extremely fond of 
A.p^i bargain, and, ten chanees to one, if it stands in the 
Wi\y of his committing a regular, do¥mright swindle, should 
an opportimity occur. 

The markets are well supplied with the usual comestibles 
of civilized life ; fish, flesh, and fowl abound, witfapall sorts 
of vegetables, butter, and cheese. Little tables are usually 
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set out in conBpicaoos places, with cakes, candies, and con- 
fectionaries, around which gather gay groups of soldiers, 
women, and children, laughing and chatting with all possible 
familiarity. You are surprised at the quantities of foreign 
, wares conspicuously displayed in the windows. You had 
^ scarcely expected to find French gloves or Wellington boots. 
You. think, perhaps, that the display of silks, costly shawls, 
and velvets, must be rather out of place. You begin to 
question in what manner they could ever have come here> 
forgetful that gold possesses a magic power that attracts 
everything which can be exchanged for it. 

But there are many shops of less pretention, devoted to 
the sale of second-hand or inferior articles, with clothes, 
hose, and similar goods of home-made manufacture. You 
soon discover that the keepers of these establishments pos- 
sess a peculiar aptitude for trade. In dexterity and cun- 
ning they seem even to surpass the Jews. You are 
surrounded in a moment by a dozen eager traders, all 
intent on selling you something, and each seeming to vie 
with the others in setting forth the value and utility of his 
wares. You cannot help feeling amused at the strange 
mixture of barbarous English, guttural German, and idio- 
matic French that reaches your ears ; for these shop- 
keepers are nearly all foreigners, and by them almost every 
nation in Europe is represented. You are attracted by a 
little ]l^enchman, whose use of his tongue seems most dex- 
trous, and enter his door with the fixed determination that 
you will not purchase anything, because just then there is 
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nothing jon want. The Frenchman is all *'assidnity and 
attention. 

" What ¥nll you have, sir ? Boots, stocks ;" and he mns 
oyer a long list of articles with a glibness of tongne per- 
fectly astonishing, meanwhile watching yonr eye to discover 
on what article it fastens. As yet yon are unacquainted * 
with his art, and look carelessly and indifferently around, till 
a bean^ully embroidered buffalo-robe meets your gaze. Of 
% course yon have no use for that ; it is in the midst of sum- 
mer, and you are thousands of miles away from home. It 
would be preposterous to swell your baggage with useless 
articles, but you can ask the price. The Frenchman, how- 
ever, anticipates you. 

" Monsieur has well chosen," he says. " This is the most 
beautiful article of the kind in the market. Lord George 
Gordon, I think it was, won't be sure about the name, but 
at any rate he was an English lord, bought three of them 
from an Indian princess. One he designed as a present to 
Queen Victoria, the other he wished to keep for his lady, 
and the third I obtained as a reward for doing his lordship 
a very great service.** 

" Indeed I" 

" Just look, what soft, long, exquisite fur. I have been 
in the fur trade these many years, and never yet saw its 
equal." 

After much chaffering and bargaining, more fof amuse- 
ment than anythmg else, you are induced to name a price, 
though not a fourth of the sum that he has named as the 
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lowest he can take The words have scarcely escaped your 
lips, when he flings it over your shoulders, and the only 
course left for you is to count the gold. 

The shops devoted to the sale of second-hand goods are 
quite as characteristic and interesting. Surely such a col- 

^- lection of worn-out dilapidated merchandise was never before 
seen. The people are as singular as the wares offered for 
sale. Here are two women holdmg a solemn council over a 
superannuated frock, which one would thinjf entirely worth- 
less. Close by is another, driving a hard bargain for a 
battered bonnet of Parisian make, which has served as an 
ornament and protection to probably a dozen heads, and has 
finally found its way into this repository of antiquities. 
Here is one of the few places in which you will find a crowd. 
In general the streets are so broad, and the houses cover so 

* small a portion of the ground, that you might almost fancy 
yourself in a town deserted by its inhabitants. But here 
the crowd, and throng, and press, are sufficient to make 14 
all up. You look around, and wish yourself away, and the 
wish preludes the attempt to get away. In this you are 
obstructed by some venders of street merchandise, who cry 
their wares in your ears with downright effrontery, or block- 
ade the passage, so that you must either stop or run over 
them ; of course you prefer the former. It is amusing to 
see how the associations of polygamy have entered into all 
their ideas of life. They do not seem to think it possible 

* that a man can have one wife without more, and they take 
it for granted that he has one. If you deny it, they will 
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not believe yon, bat persist in urging yon to buy combg, 
needles, pins, tapes, aftd similar articles indispensable to the 
female toilet, thoagh of no possible use to a bachelor.^ 

"Buy this for your wife, sir, and this, and this — all alike, 
or one jnst as good as the other ; can't be no quarrelling 



" But I have no wife, never had." 

" Never had a wife ; that can't be. You are joking ; you 
look like a sensible man, and sensible men always marry." 

^Dothey, indeed?" 

**Ah, yes." 

'* Bnt I am too young." 

* Too young 1 That's a good one. Ha I ha ! ha I But 
a man who wears a moustache is always old enough to have 
a wife." 

** That may be ; but age does not. always decide these 
things." 

• " Well, one thing is certain, if you have no wife, you are 
no Mormon." 

"No, I am not." 

" Well, let that go then, but you must buy something.* 

You shake your head. 

'' Yes, you must ; these things were made to sell and to 
use. By not buying, you defeat the intention of the origin- 
ator ; you take breaS from the mouths of my wives. Buy 
them, for charity's sake." 

" Wives " — you catch at the word, if only for the sake of 
relieving yourself of his importunities. 



^^ 
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" How many wiyes haye you ?" you inquire, dubiously. 
To suggest that he had only one would probably be con- 
sidered an insult, as some of the Mormons rate their respec- 
tability by the numbtr of their wives. 

He tells you three, four, or probably six or seven, not 
unfrequently representing them more numerous than they 4 
really are. 

** Do you not find it difficult to get along peaceably with 
so many women ?" 

" I pay no attention to their squabbles. I find that much 
the best plan, If they get to quarrelling, I let them take it 
out over the face and eyes, and I tell you what, they have 
pretty warm work sometimes." 

You perhaps tell him that the whole system is an abomi- 
nation, when he laughs in your face, refers you to great 
examples, and persists in teasing you to buy. FinaUy, to 
escape the persecution, you purchase something, a trinket, 
perhaps, or fine-tooth comb, but be sure it is something you 
do not want, and for which you have no use. 
^ Manufactures are rarely carried ojl in youthful communi- 
ties, with the approved appliances of machinery driven by 
steam or water power. Flour is indispensable to human life 
and comfort, consequently we find that mills are among the 
firs4 appendages to all civilized societies. Next come the 
manufacture of cotton and woollen doths, and the simpler 
mechanic trades of shoemaking, tailoring, and the like. 
Both wool and flax of very good quality abound in Utah, 
and many of the more extensive farmers take infinite pains 
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to inqjroTe their breeds of sheep. There can be no doubt 
that when the increase of population demands it, and suffi- 
cient inducements are offered, extensive manufactories 
n'TalHng those of the East wHi be put in operation. At pre- 
KBt, the females card, i^in, and weaye much after the 
fiishion of our grandmothers, and some oi the most beautiful 
blankets and the finest linen I eyer beheld, was shown to me, 
wiHi eommendaUe pride, as being the work of their skillful 
fingers. It must not be supposed that the Mormons are all 
coneentrated in Salt Lake Gitj. A yast extent of territory 
is being rafndlj filled up with them. In the country, too, 
that is; on the farms, where the women have constant and 
regular employment — where one weayes, and another spins, 
the third attends to the dairy, and the fourth is house- 
keeper— ^where there is plenty of the comforts, and many of 
the luxuries of life, polygamy seems to be attended by fewer 
eyils, and to be the occasion of much less discomfort than in 
more confined situations, though of course the immorality of 
the practice is the same. 

The attention of thQ Mormons seems to haye been early 
attracted to the manufacture of sugar from the beet-root. 
In 1852, a complete set of machinery for that purpose was 
imported thither at immense cost, and, after some delay, put 
in operation. The raising of beets excited a, furore fot the 
time in Mormondom, almost equal to the Multicaulis mania 
in the Eastern States. Gardens, fields, and even house- 
yards were planted with the saccharine vegetable. But the 
^ant of sufficiently experienced and competent workmen waa 
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severely felt. The cost of sagar prodaction was foand to 
greatly exceed that of importation, to say notljmg of the 
superior quality of the latter. The experiment, though not 
a success, could not be considered an absolute failure. The 
practicability was tested, and probably some future age may 
reap the benefits of it. 

The Mormons are exceedingly adverse to dependence on 
outsiders, characterized by them as Gentiles. This disposi- 
tion might tend to facilitate their progress in the mechanic 
arts, but they are almost equally opposed to profiting by the 
superior skill, knowledge, and attainments of those who, 
from education or principle, are opposed to their domestic 
institutions and their church. 
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CHAPTER XYL 

SCHOOiLS — LZmjLlUSK — ISTBODrcnOX TO ELDKR ITTMH ATJ^ 

« nc 

AS Bight be vappoB^ tkt Mcnnoii bcIiooIb haTe nothing 
to iMXk^t 0^ bdng little more than an a|^panage oi the 
diarehy whefe the children and joath may be trained in its 
doctrines^ and brought up in habits of nnlimited obedience 
to its requirements. The elders appoint the teachers, select 
the bookSy and superintend the general affairs of all con- 
nected with theuL The Catholic Church in its palmy days 
nerer manifested more jealousy of heretical doctrines, or 
was more rigorous in the expulsion of all works considered 
of that tendency. ^ 

" What sdences do they teach, then V^ you question. 
**What principles qf political or domestic economy are 
instilled into the tender minds of their youth V 

My dear Mends, I cannot tell you ; but of one thing yon 
may be sure ; it is nothing of a democratic tendency, it is 
nothing that can be presupposed to give them an indepen- 
dence of thought or feeling, but directly the reverse. 
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Che school teachers are generallj old, decrepit persons, 
who would be objects of charity if not thus provided for. 
One of^ these ladies, females are all ladies in tbh age, came 
one day to the hoase of Mrs. Farrow to purchase necessa- 
ries, as she termed it. These consisted of half a pint of 
molassAphalf a pound of cofifee, three candles, and an ounce 
of tea. I thought she must be well qualified to give the 
children lessons in economy. She was altogether one of 
the most remarkable specimens of womanhood I had seen 
in Utah — ^tall, though much bent, stout, bony, square-cor- 
nered — with cold, yet eager grey eyes, grim aspect, and 
great volubilityr A paralytic attack had deprived her of 
the use of one side, her arm was useless, and she was obliged 
to walk with a crutch. Indeed, she was down on the list as 
a pauper, till Brigham Young, actuated either by motives 
of charity or the desire to relieve the church of a burden, 
gave her the appointment of school-teacher, with the under- 
standing that in such a situation she must take care of her- 
self. 

Yet this singular woman had seen better days. Some- 
where in the states she had a husband and children, but 
their hearts having proved too hard to be softened by 
the new revelation, she abandoned them in the company of 
the first Great Prophet's family. She had one thousand 
dollars in her own right, and after managing to get hold of 
this the rogue, by the power of a special revelation, deliver- 
ed her over to the keeping of another. She remained with 
him a year, when he died, and she was left without friends 

12 
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or means. Bat she had great indostiy, and having cast^er 
lot with the saints, woold not be separated from them. So 
she floated tfiorig in the current of emigration to Sal^Lake 
City, working all the time like a slave. 

" How many scholars, have yon 7" I inquired, when in- 
formed of her profession. 

" No particular number, sometimes near forty, and at 
others not over ten." 

" Then the o^dren are not regular in attendance." 

" I don't think it makes much difference," .she replied. 
" They do little besides knitting, sewing, and saying their 
catechism." 

" Manual labor, and theology," I suggested. " Do you 
not teach grammar ?" 

" Grammar, no ; what's the use of grammar ? I never 
could see any sense in it, and very much doubt if any body 
else can. I wish my scholars to understand what pertum 
to their salvation, rather than the wisdom of this world, 
which fadeth away." 

" But, madam, life and its trials are here." 

She turned curtly away and made no answer. 

Yet so far as I could learn, she was a tolerably fair 
example of the class of school-teachers; but priestcraft, all 
the world over, has been afraid of knowledge. The spirit 
of the age demands a school of some kind. It might be 
dangerous to refuse, hence the school is established, but is 
contrived to be only an accessory of superstition. 

The Mormons have what they call a Library, though it 
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is not very well supplied with books. To make up the 
deficiency, however, the works, as a general thing, were well 
selected. Hame and Paine found a place side by side with 
Robertson and Volney. The most approved histories of 
ancient and modern times were conspicuously displayed, but 
there was little poetry, and less hght literature, though a 
few standard novels were there, among which I particularly 
noticed the works of Dickens and Marryatt. 

While conversing with the librarian, Bfder Kimball was 
seen approaching. I knew him to be one of the first men 
in the place, and when he entered we were introduced. He 
was very sociable, expressed great pleasure at seeing me, '^ 
though I doubted his sincerity, and even went so far as to 
insinuate a desire that I would make his country my perma- 
nent home, declaring that it was one of the finest places on 
the earth, that the beauty of the climate, the magnificence 
of the scenery, and the fertility of the soil were altogether 
unsurpassed. He then expatiated largely on the unity and 
brotherly love that prevailed — the obedience and fecundity 
of the wives — with the wealth and generous tempers of the 
husbands. 

I was not disposed to controvert his podticm, but made 
some inquiries about the general appreciation of literature, 
and whether or not the use of the library were permitted to 
all indiscriminately. 

The librarian looked at the elder, and for a moment his 
countenance changed. 
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"•• Tp aS indkcnnoiiirfr." lie replied, " with certain reser- 
Ts&ou sDd exocfvticnts. i&mi lona nothing." 

*• Bm meuiTiig nciTJhrr.r. why are they made T'' 

Be lanrhei lic^thr. and taming to the librarian, inqoired 
if I bad seen '* tbosie choacf iBaaiiscrq>ts.'' 

As I had not: they weie immediately prodaced. 

Tkt^ one was a ro^ame of p^ems by Eliza Snow, of which 
tbf pnnc^ial ones hare beca pal&bed in the Deseret News. 
They vere written in a fine, though legible nmning hand, and 
m^ mnch more interesting as a ^xdmen of chirography 
than as poetiy. The other was on the subject of theology, 
by Parley Pratt. 

" Tbeae works hare nerer been published V^ I said. 

'• They hare not," he answered. *' We prize them yery 
highly, and that is probably the reason why they have 
never been pflbfished." 

'' Indeed.'' 

** Oertainly ; there can be no donbt that if given to the 
world there wonld be a diversity of sentiment abont them ; 
at present there can be bnt one.'' 

'* An ori^nal reason, truly." 

** Yon m«t remember," continued the elder, " that the 
Mormon church is yet in its infancy. Under the pressure 
of persecution, misrepresentations, and false doctrines from 
without, there could be little encouragement for the exercise 
of original genius. We value these works rather for what 
they portend than for what they are. The Mormon people 
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are yet in a Chaos; every part of the globe has contribiited 
a quota to swell our numbers. They come with dissimilarity 
of tastes, feelings, sympathies, and views. ' When these 
discordant elements are blended into one, will be the time 
for us to produce great things in art, and make striking 
discoveries in physical science — and not till then." 

" You design to monopolize the future ?" 

** In part, and to speak in common parlance, who has a 
better right ? Our people are now accomplishing the first 
part of their mission — the conquest of material nature. 
Long ages antecedent to Homer, the Greeks produced 
nothing in literature worthy of the name, but they were 
preparing the way for that lord of song. What generations 
succeeded the advent of Plato and Demosthenes, of Phidias 
and Praxiteles I The eternal city was in the bloom of its 
matured strength before the birth of Cicero and Virgil, and 
the Italian people did not at once burst out into Dante and 
Michael Angelo. What felling of forests, maraudings, and 
piracies preceded in Germany the appearance of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Jean Paul, with wars of the Roses, Crusades, 
and martyrdoms in England, before a Shakespeare or Milton 
could see the light 1" 

" Heaven grant tliat the Mormon people may be spared 
such an ordeal," I said, half involuntarily. 

"Amen," he responded. "But do you then cherish a 
fraternal feeling with them ?" 

^ As belonging to the groat brotherhood of mankind, I 
must, and do." 
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.«: T'K iKti^ same wmsMM, \mxi Z inlL not call ler^ aeTer 
lestsuM -30 •latz jof JMt jmE ^v^crwn^ who came a bar 
Tar, ^n—nnit^ jf iRmRi lioir inaa^ wbcQs i^eor bnslMBds 

:atiier^ JtmiHw^T 

"* I>iaKrKei5£K, c^raumv.*' 

"* Onsxm^tsQQs^ xauMsms^"*^ te fncssteiL ^ If tiej do 
not fike iB^ sH tbe^ bve to dKi s 1» let v efene ; H k all 
-^ adt ; Qor proteetioii and <iepeiiileiice s atl oC oarsrires. 
^e adt no aa^tance front an arm of fesh.'^ 

I have resBoa to belieTe^ Eodeed I kaow, tbat szmlar feel- 
mgs are generaQj dieri^^d. Ther oqIt w^ to bold ccho- 
Euuucatkxi with the "- Geatjhss ^ when socb intercourse can 
be Bade beneficial to tbemselres, and c(Xitiibate to forward 
their inqHons defflgns. 

Afker nmcfa more deraltorj conrersation, the elder inyited 
m$ to attend a cotillion partj at bis house, which was to 
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come off in a few days, and to which the principal digni* 
taries of the chnrch had been invited. 

In reply, I informed him that I had made arrangements 
for departure from that place, but would postpone my jour- 
ney for a few days, and should be happy to attend. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

DECEPTIONS — ^RASCALITIES — ^DUPES — IMPOSTORS — PARLEY PRATT 

HIS SCHEMES TO RAISE MONEY — A BEREAVED HUSBAND AND 

FATHER, ETC. 

MORMONISM, firom first to last, is a system ot delusion 
and imposition, consequently the votaries of that faith 
can only be regarded in the light of impostors. Yet we 
cannot for a moment doubt that many of the weak-minded 
and ignorant men, and still more of the women, are actually 
sincere in their belief, and would probably endure martyr- 
dom rather than renounce their faith. The elders, many of 
whom are men of decided talent and intelligence, seem to 
have brought deception to at art, and to practise it sys- 
.-ematically'. Foreign countries present, of course, the most 
eligible theatre for their operations, and hundreds of mis- 
sionaries are constantly employed. These expatiate on the 
wonderful facilities to acquire wealth, and possess happiness, 
in the Mormon country — on the beauty and healthfulness of 
the climate, the exuberant fruitfulness of the soil, the dowry 
<tf land and stock, with the great demand for mechanic 
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^iflbor. Sometimes they mei^tion polygamy incidentally, 
though it is but too evident tliat many gome here without 
the least suspicion of being brought into contact with such 
an institution, but whose disgust and horror, when informed 
of it, cannot shake their faith idi the seductive impos- 
ture. 

I was much pleased with the appearance of a beautiful 
little girl, who came on errands to Mrs. Farrow's store. 
She belonged to . an English family of the better class, was 
very talkative and intelligent, and so prettily dressed that 
with her large, limpid blue eyes and floating curls, she looked 
like a fairy. 

" Is that lovely creature's home contaminated by the plu- 
rality system ?" I queried of my good landlady. 

" No, indeed. I should as soon expect to see the summer 
turn to barrenness as Edward Cunningham with a second 
wife." 

" Is he then an opposer of polygamy ?" 

" I should think that he was." 

" And his wife ?" 

** It would kill her, at Jeast she says that it would> and I 
cannot doubt it. Never was a woman more devoted to a 
man. Yet they do say," continued Mrs. Farrow, "that 
some of the elders have exerted all theu* influence to induce 
him to take another wife." 

" I cannot see why they should have so much interest in 
the matter." 

** They say such examples are bad for the women whose 
12* 
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husbands have polygamons tendendes — ^that it makes ihgsi 
jealoas, disconttnted, dissatisfied.'^ 

" I presume they will conqaer in the end. If he believes 
their creed, it is scarcely possible that he can' escape the 
«:ontaminating influences brought to bear upon him." 

** He not only belieyes their creed, but is one of them/' 
she answered, " or, perhaps I should say, one of us ; for 
though I am opposed to some things the elders do and 
teach, I am professedly a rigid Mormon.^ 

I could not refrain from smiling. 

" Well, as I was saying, Mr. Cunningham is a man of busi- 
ness capacity, holds a subordinate position in the Legislative 
Assembly, and is much honored and sought after, though 
Mrs. Cunningham declares that had she known of polygamy 
and some other things, she would never have come here." 

" Then they did not know of it." 

" They never dreamed of it till somebody in St. Louis 
told them. But Mr. Cunningham asserted that it could not 
be, and persisted in his belief that the whole story was a 
scandal, got up by the malice of their enemies, till he 
received ocular demonstration of the fact. Heighho, our 
elders are but men." 

Subsequently I had the pleasure of making Mrs. Cunning- 
ham's acquaintance, and learning further items in their his- 
tory. She had a family of beautiful daughters, and her 
maternal apprehensions with regard to their future fate were 
easily excited. Lascivious eyes had already been cast upon 
them, and John Taylor, an old man, deformed and crippled, 
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who had been woanded when Joe Smith was killed, and who 
was the husband of six half-staryed wives, had actually pre- 
sumed to solicit that one of the blooming creatures might be 
sealed to him. 

"Why," said the passionate woman, her fece flushing 
with excitement, " I would rather see my child dying at my 
feet, than know that such a doom awaited her. The 
hideous old ogre 1'' 

She went on to tell how they had been cheated and 
deceived in various ways, prefacing her account, however, 
with a hope that I would not betray her confidence, and 
saying that it was a relief to have the privilege of unbosom- 
ing her troubles to some one whose mind was not warped 
with the infatttation that had been their ruin. 

She had an elegant piano, sofa, and other furniture usual 
with people in their station of life. The boxes in which 
they were packed arrived safely at St. Louis, when the Mor- 
mon agent, into whose hands they passed, took the liberty 
of opening and inspecting them. He was delighted with 
the prospect of plunder, and succeeded in convincing Mrs. 

C that she had better leave the things with him, as the 

dry air of the plains, and other emergencies, would render 
them worthless, and that he would give her a draft for their 
value, to be drawn on the governor. She complied with 
this proposition, though with great reluctance, but her 
surprise was greater when arriving at Utah, and presenting 
her draft, the dignitary protested it, saying that it ** wasn't 
worth the first red cent." 
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" I wouldn't have minded it so much," she said, " but we 
reall;^ needed the money. We were poor enough I can 
assure you. I had never before known what poverty was. 
When we started to cross the plains, a number of wagons 
drawn by cattle were loaded with our goods, but my hus- 
band had not been accustomed to such travelling, or to 
taking care of cattle. His hired men were brutal. Over- 
exertion and the want of necessary nutriment reduced the 
animals to skeletons. They soon gave out, and their 
bleaching bones mark the path for the future traveller. 
Worn out with suffering, and destitute, we arrived in the 
vicinity of the Salt Lake." 

'It is customary witl^ the Mormon leader, to go out a 
day^s journey to me^.-an emigrating parfcy, entertaining 
' them with music, and fresh provisions, as a foretaste of the 
good things in store for them. It enables him to make a 
show, and gives a certain air of triumph on the acquisition 
of numbers to his church. 

" We were struggling through the mountain passes, weary 
and despondent,'' said Mrs. Ciikiningham, '' when our ears 
were suddenly delighted with the sound of music, breathing 
and dying away among the hills, or rolling out in waves of 
harmony, that reverberated from rock to rock. We listened 
with beating hearts when a courier rode up, and informed 
us that the Leader was approaching with an escort to con- 
duct us to the city." 

" A token of welcome, I suppose." 

** And our hearts were gladdened by it ; but, oh, sir, it 
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did not last long. A few dajs found as liying in this little 
house, so delstitute of comfort, that for my children's skirt, I 
know not what to do. For myself, I could bear it, but 
where are the advantages and accomplishments that I had 
promised my daughters. What is their prospective future ? 
it makes me shudder to think of it." * 

This, I am satisfied is the case with many mothers, even 
of those who sit down quietly themselves under the curse of 
polygamy. They can bear it, but their hearts bleed for 
their daughters. And many a father who practises it 
unhesitatingly himself, shrinks with horror and despair from 
the immolation of a favorite child. 

*' My husband," continued Mv»: Ounningham, " is very 
industrious ; yet, not being accustopied to manual labor, he 
could do little that way. The property he invested in the 
church has never returned him a cent, and probably never 
will. A situation was offered him in the theatre, dnd abso- 
lute necessity induced him to accept it. His days arc spent 
copying laws, and his nights are devoted to those dissolute 
scenes. Oh, sir, my heart aches and my brain is maddened, 
when I think of it." 

The infatuation of this woman was effectually cured, but 
too late — too late — ^for all practical purposes. Her hand 
was fairly in the lion's mouth, and she could not remove it, 
nor break his teeth. 

I subsequently beheld her husband. He looked pale, 
discouraged, and worn .out, though evidently pleased 
with the attention and respect his presence always com- 
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iMpded. Bat more sabstantial comforts were needed to 
rflMer his life happj, and of these he fonnd few enough. 

Few people are loi^ to be pitied than those dnpes of 
Mormon dnplicitj, who, belonging to the better class of 
foreigners, and nnable from ignorance «id the want of habit 
to obtain a liring by mannal labor, embark their property 
as a speculation in the hands of the chnrch, and are then 
left with their families in al)^;garl7 state of wretchedness. 
Utah is rife with sndi examples ; jet the Mormon elders 
are reaD j kind and generous to such poor emigrants as can 
work, and thereby increase the productiye industry, and 
consequently the wealth of the country. They are much 
too politic and obserrlM not to understand the value to 
any commun^ of a tl$tdj, hard-working yeomanry. 

I was much interested in the story of a rich German 
family, who had been conyerted to Mormonism, and the 
idea of emigration. It is really strange to me how people 
can be so easily induced to leave their homes, and the sweet 
associations of their childhood and riper years. But it is the 
old story of the dog and the bone. • Though well off, they 
concluded that their circumstances might be improved. 
They saw the shadow in the water, leaped for it, and lost 
their ail. When the various items of their property was 
collected together, it amounted to the snug sum of 15 or 
20,000 dollars in gold, silver, plate, and jewelry. And of 
aU this the silly man was induced to resign possession in 
favor of the elder to whom he attributed his converdony 
that worthy promising, of coarse, to make aU right at a sob- 
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sequent day, to secure state-rooms for the family on board 
the ship in which they were to emigrate, and to provfttfi 
them necessary and respectable accommodations on tke" 
entire route. 

Imagine, therefore, the surprise and indignation of thid 
husband and father, when he found himself, his family, and 
all their baggage crowded into the steerage, ^id filth, 
feyer, noisome smells, and indescribable indecency. He 
remonstrated with the captain, but in Tain. That dignitary 
plainly told him that it was too late to make alterations in 
the arrangements of the ship, and* that if he confided his 
affairs to the discretion of a Mormon priest, there was no 
alternative but to abide the cons^cnces. The elder, 
meanwhile, was accommodated with tim state-|;ooms, and 
every convenience and luxury. 

Compelled to submit, but extremely dissatisfied with their 
treatment, they were landed at New York, and being utter 
strangers to the language and customs of our country, 
without means or friends, nothing remained for them, but 
to float along in the 'current of emigration to Salt Lake. 

Here they were lodged in a wretched hut, without even 
the commonest necessaries of life, or any prospect of a bet- 
ter condition. They have made some disagreeable discover- 
ies. They have ascertained that the property deposited 
by the husband in the hands of the elder belongs to the 
church, that if he wants a house, one can be built for 
him, for which he will be indebted to the church ; and 
worse than all, that their daughters are approaching a 
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marriageable age, and will soon be wanted to swell the 
• number of yietims to the institution of the church. They 
** knew nothing of polygamy before coming here, und were 
filled with disgust and terror at the prospect before them. 
Tet it should not be supposed that these particular cases of 
indiridual su£fering and discontent are general throughout 
the community, or that all, without exceptions, are utterly 
Tile and depraved. Many> doubtless, are pure in their feel- 
ings, and sincere in their desires to » serve God, however 
mistaken and unfounded the views they have learned to 
entertain. Many would be glad to be freed from their 
bonds, and like a liberated bird, exult at their release ; but 
others are infatuated with their lot, and no inducement 
could ten^t them^ to abandon it. In the language of the 
Scriptures, " they are joined to their idols." 

What an awful weight of responsibility rests on the heads 
of the reverend guides and directors of the Mormon people, 
and what a fearful reckoning will be theirs in the great day 
of accounts. As usual with their class in all ages and 
countries, these men are inveterate worshipers of the 
golden calf. They bow before it, it fills their imaginations^, 
and concentrates their desires. Their cry for gold is inces- 
sant, and when this necessary article is not to be had at 
home in sufficient quantities, they generally start out on a 
mission, and thus it rarely fails that their pockets are reple- 
nished. It is rumored, though whether with truth or ^ot 
I cannot pretend to say, that some of the elders, who have 
been best supplied with wives, have disposed of the super- 
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fluous to Indian chiefs, or half-breeds in the neighburhoo(^^ 
in all cases for a valnable consideration in horses, furs, or 
other articles of ready merchandise. Incredible as this 
might appear, if related of any other enlightened community, 
I see no reason for disputing its occurrence here. The 
slavery and merchandise of women is the usual attendant 
of polygamy. Both are parts of one system, and in all 
countries where the former is tolerated, the latter comes in 
as coeval and co-existent. I cannot see why the example of 
the patriarchs might not be quoted to support the one as 
well as the other, and with equal propriety. 

Parley Pratt, a noted saint in this region, an elder, and 
the husband of a multitude of wives, is accused of being the 
originator of this scheme to "raise the wind." At any 
rate, one or two of the Mrs. Pratts mysteriously disappear- 
ed, and the elder immediately came out with a fine stud of 
horses, known to have belonged to Walker, the Utah Chief. 
As report goes, a trapper, who visited Walker's lodge some- 
time afterwards, found it inhabited by two or three white 
women, and, to his great amazement, learned the particu- 
lars of the affair. Parley, however, made a handsome 
speculation, sold the horses to some California emigrants, / 
and employed the money in furnishing himself with an out- 
fit for a mission to Chili. 

The Mormon Missionaries make great pretensions to 
humility, and of going without purse or scrip, but this is 
only an excuse for the mendicity they affect and practise. 
The initiated, know very well, that large private resources 
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are at their command, though it is only in cases of emer- 
gency that they can be induced to resort to them. 

Parley is likewise an inveterate borrower. Mrs. Farrow 
informed me of several sister^, who having inherited money . 
from Eastern quarters, were immediately assailed by the 
necessitated priest, whose exceedingly bland and courteous 
manner is seldom without its influence on the female 
mind. 

But it seems that men sometimes are quite as easily 
deluded as women, and this redoubtable elder seems to 
drive a brisk trade at wheedling and swindling them. A 
poor man at San Bemardina, was induced by the wily 
hypocrite to trust two or three hundred dollars of hard 
earnings in his hands. Repayment, though promised at 
the time, was never performed, and never will be. 

This man has a very even flow of language, converses 
with great ease, has the most perfect suavity of manner, 
and looks altogether as if he never did and never could do 
wrong. He has great command of his countenance, never 
gets angry, though at times you can catch the lurking devil 
in his eye. Indeed he is a perfect specimen of the class of 
sanctimonious rascals. 

There seems a positive cruelty in the disposition of this 
man, which manifests itself in the sundering of family-ties 
and connections. He has persuaded daughters to abandoii^ 
their homes, wives to forsake their husbands, and mothetS 
their children. He has carried blight and desolation to 
many a flreside, and caused pangs fiercer than those of 
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deatb to many a human heart. Many a history of wrong 
and shame, in which he has been chief actor, might be 
related. Many a tale i>f moral delinquency, and mental 
anguish and bereavement, is connected with his endeavors 
and success in proselyting unbelievers. Of course, many of 
the others arajequally wicked, and the distress they occasion 
by the separation of friends and families is actually incalcu- 
lable. I saw a beautiful young woman, who had abandoned 
her mother's dying bed, and left her grey-haired father to 
descend in sorrowful loneliness to the grave, to follow one 
of these impostors, and become his tenth or twentieth wife. 
This was vaunted as a great act of heroism on her part, and 
her praises were sung in all their churches. Another had 
deserted her lover and prospective husband, who was well 
nigh distracted ; and a third was forcibly plucked from 
their clutches by her brother, who invoked the aid of the 
law {k). Yet so great was her infatuation, that all his prayers 
and entreaties were of no avail. In the night she arose, 
tore the sheets of her bed into strips, let herself down by 
them from' the chamber window, and escaped to them. 
When sought again, she was not to be found ; they had 
secreted her. Sometimes women, sometimes men, (Z.) and 
sometimes children, fall victims to their arts. Their presence 
in the family circle is the sure prelude of misery and sin. 
The tale of Mr. Hays, an English cattle-trader, is only one 
aiiongst a thousand that might be told of the fanaticism 
and diabolism that ever attends the hideous and slimy^ 
course of Monaonism in its progress ovqr Uie world. 
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This gentleman was wealthy and respectable. . He had a 
beautifal cottage, situated on a small stream in the north of 
England ; grounds tastefully lai^l^ut, surrounded it, and 
peace, plenty, and domestic happiness, abode within. The 
wife was loving and beloved ; the daughters beautiful and 
obedient ; the son honorable and intellig^b^ One stormy 
night, in the autumn of 1854, two mounted strangers came 
to the gate, and implored, for the sake of human brother- 
hood, that shelter and protection might be aflforded them for 
the night. Mr. Hays, who could never find it in his heart 
to refuse the shelter of his roof even to the wandering men- 
dicant, readily granted their request. His servants were 
directed to take care of their horses ; they were invited to 
his parlor, and made welcome at his board. The suavity of 
their manners, their intelligence and apparent respectability 
won largely on the heart of the good man, and when it 
came out that they were Americans, and designed to stay 
some days in the neighborhood, he invited them to consider 
his house their home. For several days the subject of Mor- 
monism was not broached, indeed their first endeavors 
seemed to be to gain the good will of the family. In this 
they fully succeeded, when their designs were gradually 
unfolded. 

However, the strong good sense of Mr. Hays preserved 
him from falling a victim to the delusion, but the son wa§ 
easily dazzled with their glowing pictures of Mormon life. 
and libertinism. He deserted his parents, went to Utah, 
was, it seems, highly delighted, was elevated to posts of 
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dignity and importance, and with each step became more 
and more in love with the institutions of Mormondom. 
When his faith was sf^cientlj established, and it was 
deemed expedient, he was returned to England as a mission- 
ary. His first efforts were against his father's house, but 
the good mal^ 4 though receiving his son affcctiouately, 
utterly forbade all mention of his heretical doctrines. 
Opportunities, however, were not wanting ; the mother and 
sisters were duped, and consented to elope and go to Utah, 
without letting the husband and father into the secret of 
their designs. Such is the effect of fanaticism ; it sears the 
heart, and renders it insensible to sympathy or natural 
affection. One Monday, after the arrival of his son, Mr. 
Hays started on one of his usual expeditions to purchase 
cattle, leaving a large sum in money, a gold watch, and 
other valuables in the charge of his wife. Hp left his home 
just as years of domestic quiet and happiness had endeared 
it to him, without a thought or misgiving of the fearful 
destruction awaiting his treasures. He returned on Satur- 
day, eager to greet his loved ones, and receive their affec- 
tionate welcome ; but how great was his surprise, how 
unspeakable his horror 1 His habitation was stripped and 
deserted. There was no affectionate greeting, no provision 
for his comfort. He called^ but there was no answer, and 
to describe his consternation and distress would be impossi- 
be. The wife had not only deserted, but robbed her hus- 
'^band, and the son had 'proved the betrayer of his father. 
They had likewise induced all the children to accompany 
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them ; the money, the jewels, the plate, everything portable, 
eren to the bed-linen, had been removed. 

The poor man applied to the 4>olice in a state actoally 
bordering on distraction, and without suspecting that Mor- 
monism had wrought his ruin. By careful inquiries, and 
previous knowledge of the Mormon charaoler, the officers 
were induced to believe that such might be the case. They 
hastened to Liverpool, and learning that a large emigrating 
party of that people had just departed in the ship Good 
Hope, Captain Sanders, for the New World, it was ihought 
his family might be on board. A steamtug, moored at the 
dock, with the fires up, was put in requisition, and the pur- 
suit commenced. But the morning was far advanced, and 
the little party of pursuers were not much encouraged by 
the captain to hope that they would have any chance of 
overhauling the Good Hope, for she had been taken out to 
sea by a strong tug, and had all her sails set to a favoring 
breeze. After crossing the bar at the mouth of the Mersey, 
a dark object like a speck was discovered on the horizon, 
which the captain of the steamtug made out with his glass, .. 
and pronounced to be the ship. For two or three hours the ' 
chase continued, when it became evident that they were fast ' 
gaining on the big ship. When within hailing distance, the 
captain of the Good Hope slackened sail, supposing that his 
pursuers were the custom-house officers, and had scented 
something wrong. Coming alongside, the party jumped 
aboard, and when they announced their errand, the excite- 
ment among the Mormons was intense. The captain 
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received them coorteoualy, invited them into his cabin, and 

asked to see the warrants nnder which they were acting. 
They had none, bat that a hasband should be so basely 
.jj^jceiyed and robbed of his household gods ABd goods at 
once, was proftounced and felt by the captain, who declared 
himself no Mormon, and ignoi'ant of the whole affair, an 
unendurable rascality, and he was evidently anxious to 
render the bereaved and nearly distracted man all the 
assistance in his power. The women and children, however, 
were kept carefuljf . out of sight between decks. 

As the search went on, the excitement increased. The 
poor husband became almost a raving maniac ; alternately 
praying, coaxing, and threatening, sometimes actually kneel- 
ing at the feet of the Mormon leaders, and beseeching them 
with words and gestures that should have melted a heart of 
stone, to restore his family. His entreaties were seconded 
by those of the captain and officers ; but all were in vain. 
For two hours this scene continued, the ship all the time 
being carried further and further out to sea. Finally the 
officer^ declared that rather than fail in their mission, they 
would accompany the vessel to Boston, and denounce the 
;(r^hole gang of Mormon impostors to the British authorities 
in that city. The firmness of the officers had its effect, and 
the elders consented to produce the woman, and let her have 
ah interview with her husband. The heartless creature 
manifested the utmost indifference^ to his distress, refused 
even to accept his proffered hand as a token of friendship, 
and turned a deaf ear to all his remonstrances, until the 
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oiBcers interposed, telling her that if she penlsted in her 
detchnination, she would be * denounced to the Boston 
anth^ties, and probably imprisoned. This informatj|a|i 
shook hemJiNSntion ; with streaming tears and ^^'^^Cfrtl^p 
woe, she bade farewell to her de^ei^rers, ^/id was handed 
mto the tug witfr the youngest cUd. The husband still 
knelt on the bulwarks, the very picture of paternal distress, 
praying and entreating that yet more of his children might 
be restored to him. Even some of the Mormons were 
moved at his anguish ; they began to mfl^KLr, au(| s^l^hat 
it was a shame and unnatural to separate a father irom his 
children. At this juncture, the Mormon elders peremptorily 
ordered their subordinates to go below, but the captain, 
finding that numbers were on his side, ordered the two little 
girls of seven and nine years to be handed to their delighted 
parent. 

Two other daughters, seventeen and nineteen years of 
age, absolutely refused to return. Findiug it impossible to 
break the spell of their infatuation, the tug cast off, and 
returned to Liverpool, where a large number of people were 
collected on the docks, anxiously waiting to learn the si 
cess of the expedition. 

Mr. Hays returned home with a remnant of his family, fifel' 
scarcely a tithe of his missing property. But his happiueM 
is destroyed for life ; ».^-- 




** For sharper than a serpent'a tooth it is 
To haTe a thankless child." 
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The chansiB of his home have been deranged by fhe 
filial ingratitude of his son, the worse than death ^T his. 
doaghters, and the loss of a£fection and confidenSe m 
&6 part of his wife. She publicly avow! W inflexible 
determination to join the Mormons in Utah with the first 
opportunity. Her mind, her aflfections, ve all set on them. 
Oh, the folly, the wickedness, the depravity of human 
nature, when unpurified and unsupported by grace divine 1 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ffHS MORMON PARTY — ^MORMO^ BELLES — INCIDENTAL NOTIQS 
OF BRIGHAM TOUNO^ AND HIS FAMILT, ETC. * 

I ATTENDED the Mormon party, to which Elder Kimball 
had been so polite as to extend me an inyitation. It 
was sufficiently unique, and the first thing that surprised 
me was the great disparity between the numbers of women 
and^e men. In my boyish days I had been accustomed 
TO attend parties of pleasure in country places, where the 
invitations having been extended almost indiscriminately, 
resulted in raising three or four young men to every lady. 
In more select assemblies they were always duly paired, but 
here each gentleman came attended by two, three, four, or 
even a greater number of the opposite sex. Ladies were on 
the sofas, in the chairs, and there was an abundance of wall- 
flowers. Surely the Mormons have not to complain of a 
scarcity of women, as is usual with many newly-settled States. 
Cotillions were the order of the day, a'nd the figures were so 
arranged, that each gentleman danced with two ladies. A 
raised platform, well fiiniislied with seats, accommodated 
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the band of mnsic, and more distinguished spectators, wifpso 
habits or disinclination forbade their taking part io«tiil|^* 
dance. 

Several of the elders coantenai«ed the proc^ettngs with 
their presence, attended 4y their wives, botk old and youug^ 
A number of Gentiles were present, among whom I noticed 
some -young ladies who were attached to a California cara- 
van, and whose beauty it was evident made a decided 
impression on the^ susceptible Mormon elders, and their sub- 
jects. 

Several Mormon belles were pointed out to me, and con- 
stant flirtations and coquetries were carried on in the inter- 
vals of the dance. These young ladies, however, either 
were or appeared decidedly partial to outsiders, and some 
dashing Califomians were evidently made happy by the ^ 
tokens of their partiality. ^^ ^ 

One young fellow, ferociously bearded, and dressed in 
the extreme of Parisian style, attracted much attention. 
One ungloved hand was literally bespangled with rings, a 
large gold chain attached to a watch of the same metal, 
crossed his vest, and a diamond pin glittered on his bosom. 
He was evidently a gentleman loafer or gambler, and his 
attentions to the ladies seemed particularly displeasing in 
certain quarters. 

" These girls seem partial to the Gentiles," I observed to 
one of the bystanders. 

"Pshaw," he replied, "that fellow has gold in his 
pockets, as well as on his person, they are after that." 
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'Whinkso?" 
*^''Jjj[otliingcanbemore certain. There will be a row soon. 
These Mormons are jealous fellows." 

Before I had time tct reply, sopper was announced, and 
4|here was a genafal scramble. * 

The Califomian gave l]is arm to one of the ladies, the 
most beautiful in the company. She accepted it with appa- 
rent pleasure. He seated himself by her side at table, and 
helped her to the daintiestninands, receiving the brightest 
smiles and most beaming glances in return. The feast 
would have charmed an epicure, and both the elder who 
gave the party, and his numerous wiyes, seemed pleased 
j^rith the hilarity and enjoyment of their guests. 

After supper, the dancing was resumed ; the Califomian 
meantime monopolizing the beauty, and regarding those 
% aMmnd him with a sneer and grin, that showed his white 
teeth glitteriug through hi^ moustache, exactly as a wolf 
might be supposed to regard his compeers, should they 
approach too near some dainty morsel reserved for him- 
self. / 

** He'll haul in his horns, when Sam Sloan gets sight of 
him," said some one at my elbow. " I'll stake my salvation 
on that, any time." 

" Who is Sam Sloan ?" 

" A young Mormdn, who's a match for any Oalifomian,'' 
was the answer. -' 

I had before heard of this worthy, and waited with some 
impatience for hi8«i^|||[»(aTaiiCQ. 
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I was doomed to disappointment. He did not tome, bu<- 
another young fellow, flush and -fiery, walked up to the lady, 
and asked her hand for the dance. She was engaged fur 
the eyening. He turned away, regarding the moustachcd 
Galifornian with a scowl of defiance, quite as black as his 
own. The fellow clapped his hand to his side, as if to draw 
thence a concealed weapon, when the Mormon deliberately 
trod on his toes. There was a low growl of rage, foUowcl 
by a heavy blow. The Mormon staggered, but recovered 
in a moment, and returned it with interest. Others rushed 
in, not to separate, but take part with the combatants. 

" As I told you," whispered one beside me. 

The dancing ceased ; there was a halt in the music ; 
ladies screamed, the elders rose. At length, when tbe 
tumult was fast becoming general, a voice rang out above 
the din in clear, authoritative tones. 

" Put those fellows out in an instant,'' it said, " anfl" pro- 
ceed with the amusement." 

Fifty stout men sprang in a moment to obey the orders, 
while I turned to look at the speaker, and recognized 
Brigham Young. He had sat silent and unnoticed, crouched 
in a dark comer, with his hat on, though the others were 
uncovered. Whether this was. accidental or the result of 
design, I am unable to say. Certain it is, that his Mormon 
majesty never removes his hat in pSUic. There he stood, 
the most conspicuous person in the room, gazmg calmly 
over the scene. In a very few minutes order was restored, 
and the dancing re-commenced, as if nothing had happened. 
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^Brigham Young is a reciiarkable man, second to the 
• Mohammed of the Western Continent, and like Abubeker 
and All} abundantly qualified to carry out and perpetuate 
his scheme of imposture and fanaticism. He can enaoC' the 
part of chief magistrate and supreme pontiflF, or, with equal 
facility, he turns mountebank and astonishes the world by 
such antics as few civil and religious functionaries would 
dare to attempt. He supports by precept and example ^a 
domestic institution never before admitted among enlighten- 
ed people, yet his community receives monthly accessions of 
strength by the arrival of emigrant converts from the dif- 
ferent European nations. Young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished women ; men of property and intelligence lay their 
offerings on the shrine of his faith, solicitous of his benedic- 
tions, and obedient to his mandates. Some of his messages 
from the pulpit are perfect gems in their way, witty, 
original, in many respects decidedly laughable, and utterly 
unlike anything of the kind ever heard before. He chooses 
texts from a Bible, a newspaper, or an almanac. He 
quaintly touches on every conceivable topic — war, com- 
merce, peate, industry, art^ and love. These comprehen- 
sive addresses generally include a pretty sharp dig at the 
President, and rather tsgrere criticism on governmental aflFau's 
at Washington. l4Md, it is evident that indistinct visions 
of future greatness, irar*suprelhe independent power, some- 
times float through the lirain of the distinguished hierarcji; . 
yet his strong good sense prevents any undue display of 
vanity or self-importance. At this time it is impossible to 
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* balance his faults and yirtnes, or to decide whether the 
title of enthusiast or impostA more properly belongs to 
him and his predecessor. There is but a step between the 
two^ The warm suggestions of fancy mighf be mistaken for 
particular inspirations from heaven ; the labor of thought 
may expire in rapture and yision, and the inward sensation 
take, to the deluded understanding, the form and attributes 
of an angel of God. 

History is filled with such instances. Numa, the beloved 
citizen, good king, and wise legislator, believed in his 
Egeria, and the demon of Socrates is a memorable example 
of how a wise man may deceive himself, how a good man 
may delude others, and how quietly the conscience may 
slumber in a middle state between self-illusion and volun- 
tary fraud. 

It is said that a prophet never has honor in his own 
country, and with equal propriety might have been added 
nor in his own time and age. The judgment of contem- 
poraries is generally inflamed by passion and prejudice, and 
it is a trait of human nature to despise the day of wa^XL 
things. Yet — 

** Large streams from little fountains flow- 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow." 

As an evidence of the talent an||M||j£lity of the Mormon 

leader, I would let facts speak fcmroemselves. They will 

dl^verberate through future ages, |||Dd influence the decisions 

of posterity. Whether famous or infamous, the name of 

Brigham Young is inseparably connected with the origin 

p 
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and history of a numeroiis and remarkable sect. When 
strong enthusiasm impelled from within, and a fiery persecu- 
tion pressed from without, he led them, then numbering , 
many thousands, to seek a safe home in the distailtr^and 
almost impenetrable wilderness. Gould it hare been mere 
chance or accident, or was it an extraordinary foresight 
that led them thither to build a city, that, like Tadmor in 
the Wilderness, should be a half-way house — a grand cara- 
▼ansera, to gather wealth and importance from the hun- 
dreds of thousands soon to be on their way to the Pacific 
shores. Peace with the Mormons was not necessary in 
Illinois ; it is at the great Salt Lake. 

- This man likewise has managed to acquire and retain an 
almost unbounded influence over the mktds of his followers. 
Neither envy, malice, nor rival leaders have succeeded in 
dethroning him. Even the worthy President seems to have 
considered the experiment of forcibly ejecting him from 
authority as an act of dangerous tendency. Why else was 
the appointment of Colonel Steptoe to the territorial govern- 
ment «f Utah and Mormondom suffered to quietly fall to 
the ground, when it was ascertained that Brigham would 
not willingly resign. This step affords a dangerous prece- 
dent. Either the appointment should never have been 
made, or else carried out at all hazards. If the general 
government cannot or does 'not make them respect its 
authority now, what are .we to expect when the populatiqn, 
of Utah has increased sevenfold f 

Yet it must be confessed that Brigham Young has shown 
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much discretion in the exercise of the one man power, and 
has maintained a creditable city government at little 
expense. Setting himself above the laws of his country, 
and scorning the wisdom of others, his own mother wit 
reaoiiy served as a sabstitate for both. Yet like many 
other great men, the Mormon leader is not eminently dis- 
tingoished for the moral virtues. In fact, he affects no 
superior sanctity, but is rather all things to all men. To 
the man of business, he is a man of business ; to the man of 
pleasure, a man of pleasure ; to that class who, above all ^ 
others, obtain the first place in the affections of a hero, he 
is most devoted in his attentions, and liberal of his gifts — 
here a brooch, and there a ring ; here a collar, and there a 
muflf. To those who have property to sell, he is a liberal 
buyer, and, to his credit be it spoken, he always pays his 
debts. He is the munificent patron of artists and mechanics, 
especially those of his own people, and either employs them 
himself, or obtains employment for them. Yet Brigham 
Young would be a dangerous enemy, and many fearful 
though secret crimes have been imputed to him, with what 
justice it is impossible to say. Perhaps the greatest- 
evidence that these reports are not. without foundation is 
afforded by the fact, that he is so afraid of assassination, as 
to be unpleasantly suspicious of strangers. Is this mere 
frailty of mental constitution, or is there another cause in 
the promptings of a guilty conscience ? 

It is not only in the civil government of a people, or the 
rise and establishment of a now fftith, that the chief of Mor- 
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I is dfelmgaished. In Ids domestic relations he is 
<q«J]T r««Mrkable. The conjngal ties of Mohammed sink 
uito ntter insignlficanoe, when compared with those of the 
MiXwoQ kader. The Commander of the Faithful, could 
Qi^T boast a daoj^rhter, while Brigham can point to his scores 
of thildn» wiik the exaltation of a Jewish Patriarch. 

It is endeat, howeTer, that motiyes of affection have not 
•Ivajs goT«nicd in his choice of wiyes ; many of these 
damtw heii^ oM, ill-formed, and nglj, bat it fireqnentlj hap- 
peas in matrimonial afbirs, that the solid charms of gold 
and silter ai« more highly priied than mental or physical 
accomplishments It is said, too, that some of his younger 
brides hare been excoedii^ly reluctant, and that once or 
twice a riral disappeared in a remarkable manner. But 
soch reports are q>eedily hashed np without inyestigation, 
and the rumor left to itself soon dies. 

The pokgamistic tendencies of the Mormon leader have 
been the occasion of sereral tragic occurrences. How 
could it be otherwise when his insatiable appetite seems to 
increase with what it feeds on, and he is continually looking 
abroad for beautiful or wealthy women, whose physical or 
substantial charms can^contribute to embellish still farther 
his domestic establishment. What is worse, the opposition 
of the female is never suffered to interfere with his arrange- 
ments. By fair means or by foul,, by harsh or gentle 
measures, the reluctance of the maiden must be over- 
come. He never abandons an object of pursuit or desire. 

As a general thing, however, the believing sisters con- 
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sider it a great object to be " sealed '' to him, by which, as 
they suppose, their salvation is ensured ; an absurdity 
worthy of the dark ages, and a slight advance on the doc- 
trine of Mohammedanism, that women have no souls to be 
saved. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SXTKRIOR INFLUENCES — ^YOUNO MEN — ^DISSATISFACTION WITH 
POLYGAMY — CHANGES TO BS WROUGHT IN THE SYSTEM OF 
MORMONISM, AND HOW. 

ii inAITH, hope, and cbaAty ; and the greatest of these 
X is charity," saith the apostle. Faith in the abiding 
truths of Christianity, and the Rock of Ages ; Hope in the 
strong good sense and principle of tiie Anglo-Saxon people ; 
and Charity that covereth a moltitade of sins, would lead as 
not to dospair even of the Mormons. Inflnences, both 
exterior and internal, are at work among them that cag 
scarcely fail to soften and modify the more peculiar doctrines 
of their faith, and their most obnoxious practices. Could 
people of other persuasions, with enlarged and benevolent 
viewff and motives, be induced to settle among them, esta- 
blish schools, and erect churches, there can be little doubt 
that in process of time a radical change might be effected 
in their peculiar tenets. Already the influence of thg emi- 
grants and occasional visitors to the country, has not been 
lost, and we may confidently anticipate that as travel 
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increases, and facilities for communication with other parts 
of the world are opened, while other commnnities and States 
spring np aronnd them, the Mormons, for the sake of public 
opinioQ, ancl to conciliate the good will of mankind, if .for no 
other purpose, will grow ashamed of their excesses, and lop 
off such excrescences as must, when known, retard the pro- 
gress of their faith. Customs now tolerated for mere expe- 
dience and the increase of numbeni^will be lift to become 
unfashionable^ and finally grow obsolete, when the supposed 
necessity no longer exists. 

The younger portions of the community are evidently 
disaffected to the existing state of things. With the con- 
siderate, the' thoughtful, and the intelligent, it could scarcely 
be otherwise. They know it to be an occasion of reproach, 
and naturally'shrink before the contumely and maledictions 
af the civilized world. Thus far polygamy and its kindred 
vices have been indebted to the power of priestcraft for 
their support. When priestcraft falls, as it surely must, in 
Ae lapse of generations, we may expect the prohibition of 
*11^ attendant vice. 

There is one class of the community whom hitherto I 
have not noticed, yet who are destined to act an important 
part in the future. I allude to the young men, flush, fiery 
fellows, characterized by a defiant air and ' independent 
spirit. Between these and the elders feuds and jealousies 
have already arisen, in many cases, and we cannot doubt 
that similar causes will produce the same effects, with still 
more gratifying results, in the tune to come. That the 
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Mms dKMild B^Dopoliie the youngest, most beaatiM, and 
weelthj women, most of itself be Mficiently displeasing to 
^ jonng men^^RUioat farther aggravation from the fact, 
Ihat^ brothers they most witness the nommation and 
inhaftiinesB of their. sutere, add^ to the oKhony and 
do a e sti c annoranoes cr their motlM»8.^%JiaVf heard ybong 



Mloirs analWwMiU» the whole Monnoa system on this 
aeeoant ; w%3e oth<ii^|nii]d run ^ to Galifomla with theif 
aweettearts, and there abide, in order to fureeerTe tl^ 
objects of their love firom tdBng beneath the libidinons 
infliRiiee of those they hated. Brothers freqoently urge 
their sist^s to dqpart for CUBfoniia, and escape the wonta- 
nination of living in a Monaon harem. A ^ffcng man by 
the name of Bryoe, a Monnon in sentimen^^t independent 
and, for a backwoodsman, Qncomm<)nf|Fiidl^fptfhaid thiitt 
he had a sister whom Elder John Taylor had married for 
his sixth wife. That he considered such connections abomi- 
nable, and no marriage at all ; that he told his sister so, 
and offered to bear her expenses wherever she wished to g«^ 
if she woldd only abandon the paramoor. 

** And did she accept yonr offer ?" I inquired. 

*' No ; she said that here she was as ^bod as the best ;" 
he answered, ''but anywhere else she would certidnly be 
despked, and her child called by an opprobrious epithet, 
which she could not bear." 

A young man, whose parents were from Oneida County, 
in the State of New York, expressed a bitter aversion 
to polygamy. He had been wounded in the tenderest point. 
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His affianced bride, within one week of the time appointed 
for their marriage, jilted him in favor of one of the elders, 
ui old man of forty jearS) whose opos^as^alreadj shared 
by four mves. In consideration of her yinth aniLbeanty^ 
h^ yonuirod the fifth a separate est|iblishment, whim, how- 
ever, she neter oMataed. 

Another yonng man with whom I converAd, had soiSered 
^severely vMhen a child^om the p|pecntions^ his father^ 
second wife. These women, it seems, are even mof^ cmel 
uid selfish than step-mothel^ are reported to be, and the 
helpless children of their rivals are made the subjects of 
their concentrated jealousy and rage. This, however, must 
materially '^pend on the nattiral dispositions of the females, 
and wtxuld, bv the ' Mormons at least, be referred to the 
*faalts d^ltifWHHdd'al rather than th^ system. 

A ^hly intelligent young man, a member of the ^gisla- 
tive Assembly, thus expressed himself on the subject of 
polygamy T 

'* Polygamy, it must be admitted, is an evlL It is an 
institution that presses heavily against the best interests of 
our people. It banishes the best women ; it operates 
against the incfease of our population, instead of assisting 
it, as has been supposed. It prevents the establishment of 
families, obstructs the proper education of children^ and is 
the fruitful source of a vast amount of vice and misery. 
Being thus injurious, have the priests and elders any right 
to fasten it on our community ? ShaU the free Mormon 
people have their best interests subverted, that these toien, 
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It euEwx be bc&red tiiaiE mmit wotn ^ down smdsfied 
■wier tJbe exiidag teste of tkiogs. Wonuilj nsture must 
rfiit ftl tines nqperior to the mfaffnue of jHriestcnift^ and 
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though powerless in themselves to effect the change, tbej 
will be useful and efficient auxiliariBS of reform. 

Hence, we may confidently expee^^Rat the. Jtf ormons of a 
hundred years hence will be rery different from those to-day, 
and that future generations wiq^r^deem, in some degBee, the 
errers of the past and the present. • 
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(a.) There may be mstances of each' perverted feelings, thongh wo 
mutt liope, for the llonor of human nature^ thatTtiie/ are <^ nurf 
occurrence. Married life has itt sorrows ^nd evils, bat nothing that 
9%iials lUrf Immorality aad^rime wMe a shameless system of po]|^ 
gamy prevails. ^ 

(5.) This t3k^ to t|ie gifteral external vppearanoe, and everj one 
# -J * ■ 

knows what a vast amount of domestic misery, pr social dissatis&o- 

tion, may be hidden under a radling exterior. 

(e.) These 4^fe'ople had never belonged to tl^e |brmon Church, 
consequently no Mon^ijh 4|ters attencm at^llMlr teaj^^ j^d tliey 
^ were refused a place lftlH|^|dlHl^ cemetery." .4^ 

{d.) This egotism is »- pecimar trait of the Mormons ;. they are 
excessively fond ortaUomg of themselves, and the questions. What 
do you think of ,u»? How do you like oitt country? What do jrou 
think of our institutions } are incessantly asked of a^tranger. • 

* 



(0.) In Mormondom the murder of wives is not made a subj^flil^il *Jt 
newspaper comttent, but thee tfUnce of the newspaper is no proof ^ 
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tkaft sach cfimet do not a^sillj exist. Was there ever a despotio 
covntxT where the prne eren hinted at the actually exisliog state of 
thin^ f and M ormondom, in its domestic institutions, is a ^apotism 
of the^Wrr blackest kind, and will V^hablj rem^ so for^some tiin# 
to ooflM, the efforts of the Federal GoTemi|ient |p the ^ntrary 
BocwUhstaa^Bg. 

t/9 ThMKter da^ of EBdjP^ emigrant aormons should no* be 
comnnded with the inhabitanii •f ^fcickriDe. Some of the C[>rmev 
are qp||he as anoKble aon ft it is possible V^JCormods to be ; while 
the latter, even in their dim couitt;^ bell^iilll the ^lass of Itafen* 

^^Were are two eldtrs bearing the name of SAw; t|^ one 
the Twelve Apwtltu bears the sobriqnet of Lorenflo ; 
name isSrastna. 

(JL) The Monncms are exftemdjfond of If^ttmiending their prao- 
tiees and opinions Hj the history of CSirittianity ; and they dwell with 
great iiiiiigpfiin the &9t that one or two chapters, and many of the 
sentences and (Miiilim)^, eonUined in thef^ bible, are faithful copies, 
word for word, of the Bibldfel the Ghriatians. I w« once somewhat 
amos^' whikf fisteaiiy to a^enveraatiop D&iMen a Mormon elder 
aatf iiBaptist elergyman. ^The BapliJLbjfaly dedare^ihat there wai 
not a w«rd <lf truth m thOfRorn^n bible. n 

**Not a word of truth,'' ^gMM^^^^^IPlV'tf /*9^^*70u ever 

iHHitr ^^^ TT^ 

••Neyer." ^ ^ ^^r 

The Mormon turned over the leaves of Its book to a chapter the 
^ jphct counterpart of one contained in the Bible of Moses, and pre* 
* ' fbllted it to Mil opponent inquiring tjM he thought of that. ^ • 
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(t.) It would indeed be a nmter 'for , which to tbank God were 
these aseertipss strict! j true ; but such is not the fact. The j hare 
restored courtesanism to its old^ Roman dignity, and its female yio» 
^tims, inatead of 4hfonging toeir istreetSf surround tbeirHlresides. 
This, Mbwever, is a subject much too dcliofttc^ to be enlarged m>on ; 
but unfaithfulness in wItcs is so oommon, that long ago it Cei|ied to 
* be a disgrace. * - ♦ ^ 

{J.) Mothers maj not sacrifi^ their o£&pritig,' through shame ^ ih^ 
8temness*of piiblic opiniin, but other motiTelppay ly quite as pdlftit 
Among the poor, i^t prayailS, tLfjd the nodlaatj of kaTing'Eo many 
mouths* to filTand backs to clowe is fyMetimes felt as a seri^ eVil. 
. More than one case o{ infanticide came^beneatjj^y knoykdge in 
Utah, though the alfair was neyer«nade a Abjeot of public jfcandal^ 
because this of all thing^is most carefully avoided.' ' 

^) A similar occurrence happened at Bu£fklo a short 'tiM amt, 
and was widely chronicled by tho ngprspapers of that period. * 

(/.) Mr. Garrison, a resictent of Cumberland comity, in the State 
of New Jersey, became infected with the Mormon ]||Blusion some 
fears since. He was married, was the ftth«r of seyertA^ children, and 
the owner of a handsome pioperty. ^ common with the others, he 
wished to emigrate, b«t Mrs. Garriaon bittetfy opposed the scheme; 
thus their i^mily peace was destroyed, and their liitherto happy 
household became the fcene of m^ery ^d stiife. •^ 

After a }tfta^ t$B 'lip3ban4*boiMenced turning all his available 
property into money, besides mortgaging his farm to the fnll{l||tfnt 
of its value, '^n'th tl^ proceeds in his pocket, he left the house one 
night, saying that hejras going to call on a neighbor. Time elapsed, 
stiU he came not. Mrs. Garrison became alarmed at his prolonged 
^ absence, and went in seaMl of him»i.^The neighPor's family had* 
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retired, andlilnHllftiid, tlfcyfDiaWl^ had not oeen to their House. 

A seftrch w&s iiilBllued, bTit4he delin<)ueiii c^uld noir]|ere be ^und. 

Why prolong. (I9 nory f It %ki ^^sf^uently ascertained that he 

had goii«^«ith*the MormoDS, IdMin^w family to d^iflt ^r them- * 

selTO^ This V^gnly 01^ j|stdice among gjbiousand of equally heart- ^ *^ ' 
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